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MACAULAY'S 

ESSAYS ON LORD CLIVE 
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Thomas Babington Macaulay, undoubtedly the most 
popular prose writer of the nineteenth century, began life with 
all the advantages which may come from a refined, intelligent, 
and strictly moral ancestry, from a generous, winning disposi- 
tion, and from the possession of extraordinary talents. He 
born on the 25th of October, 1800, at Rothiey Temple, 

le Leicestershire residence of his uncle-in-law, Mr. Thomas 
'Babington. His father, Zachary Macaulay, was the son of a 
Highland Scotch minister of Dumbartonshire, and until late 
in life met with considerable success in business. In Iiis early 
years he went to Jamaica and to Sierra Leone to serve as book- 
keeper on certain estates. In Jamaica he was appointed man- 
ager, and his recognized ability and integrity won him the 
secretaryship of the Sierra Leone Compuny at a salary of five 
hundred pounds a year. In this service he acquired a mod- 
erate fortune; but'his liigh, moral nature revolted against the 
evils of slavery which he saw about him and on his return in 
1799 he became a leader in the antislavery movement, a sup- 
porter of the Society for the Abolition of Slavery, and editor 
•fti the chief organ of that society, the Christian Observer. He 
ied the same extraordinary powers of work and strength 
memory as afterward marked the activities of his son. The 
Macaulay home was frequented by serious and able men who 
were active in the proposed reform. The wife of Zachary 
Macaulay (n& Selina Mills), a quaker by birth, and a pupil of 
Cbe sisters of Hannah More, was a woman of considerable 
From her the son probably inherited the wonderful 
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buoyancy of disposition for which he was itlways distinguished^ 
>he was clear-sighted, sympathetic; and possessed more t 
ordinary wisdom. There are few family pictures so heautiful 
as that which history has painted of this mother guiding he* 
five girls and four boys during their childhood years, 
cially is her wisdom and self-poise manifest in the guidance of 1 
her precocious eldest son, Thomas. 

In the home the imselfish nature of this son was early r 
vealed; and there too, almost in infancy his remarkable talentj 
were displayed. Almost his first utterances evinced a quite 
unusual power to command a ready and an apt use of words 
When he was but four years old a servant at the table of a 
neighbor had the misfortune to-spill hot coffee on the lad'i 
legs. On being asked a little afterwards by the hostess ho\i 

tht was feeling, he replied, "Thank you, madam, the agon] 
i abated." At seven years of age he undertook the writinj 

Wi)i a universal history which he carried on with some form an^ 

Fmerit to the extent of a quire of paper. At eight he had memor 
ized Scott's Marmion and was writing poetry which Haima| 

I More called "quite extraordinary for such a baby." It i 
scarcely less remarkable that with such early maturity of talent! 
ihould be united a rollicking good nature which gave life ant 

f theer to the entire household. 

The young Macaulay's education was thorough and reason< 
ably complete. The greater part of his childhood was speni 
at Clapham, near London, where he attended for a time t 
school of a Mr. Greaves. He disliked his school duties, pr& 
ferring to remain at home and indulge his fondness for generai 
reading. But his mother was firm in the matter of attendanci 
at both sessions and was wont to reply to his request that h 
might remain at home in the afternoon. "No, Tom; if it r 
cats and dogs, you shaJl go." When twelve years old he waj 
sent, much against his wishes, to a private school at Shetfori 
near Cambridge. This school, conducted by the Rev. Mr 
'PwMpr^irafiaeoQd<gieanii.la4Jh^found«iQan{jlsated 
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scholarship which, it must be admitted, was in some important 
senses remarkable. His attainment in Latin and Greek was 
complimentary to his industry and his talents; but more than 
this he indulged his thirst for European literature as may be 
known from his letters to his mother in one of which he seriously 
compares Boccaccio with Chaucer. Poetry and prose fiction 
were, throughout life, his best enjoyed forms of literature. 
Although not fond of school life in these years before his en- 
trance into the University of Cambridge, yet he ranked well 
in most branches, acquired considerable sound knowledge 
through the aid of teachers, and widely extended his general 
learning by means of ready access to books which the school 
aEforded. 

In the fall of iSiS he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He had already developed a violent dislike for mathematics, 
a fact which stood tlirectly in his way to distinction, for a cer- 
tain minimum of honors in thai subject was required as con- ' 
ditional for competing for the Chancellor's medal. But he 
later won a prize for Latiji declamation, two medals for Eng- 
lish verse, and a Craven classical schoiarship. " Not Cambridge 
studies but Cambridge society left a mark on his mind," says 
one of his biographers. Coming into contact with all of the 
best minds he developed his powers of conversation and debate; 
and his taste for politics, first cultivated by the discussions 
around his father's table at Clapham, was now strengthened 
and given a more definite bent, "He went up to Cambridge 
a Tory; Charles Austin soon made him a Whig, or something 
more," His change of political views was reported by inform- 
ers with whom England was then infested, and he found it 
necessary to defend himself, in a letter, against the belief of 
his mother that he had become a "son of anarchy and con- 
fusion." The young collegian took his stand very judidously 
with the progressive but not revolutionary branch of the Whigs. 
In 1824, his third and last trial, he won a Fellowship worth 

I ^^{iuIakI |>oiuids.a year M sevca ycaiis, and ia the ^ixa^ . 
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year received the degree of Master of Arts. Macatilay gained 
much at Cambridge; but some have pointed out with strong 
reason on their side that his too eariy entrance into poUtics 
and partisan disputations prevented his rising in h'terature to 
the full measure of his powers and defeated the fulfilling of 
the highest promise given in his earliest compositions. 

During his last year at Cambridge he had attracted some 
public attention- An eloquent speech before the Antislavery 
Society and some contributions in verse and prose published 
in Knight's Quarterly Magazine, won applause especially from 
the Whigs. These pieces are of value -chiefly as a distinct 
measure of his early and native talents. The speech referred 
to announced his growing power as an orator, and in it the. 
Whigs found much satisfaction. 

In October, 1824, he wrote to his father, "When I see you 
in London I will mention to you a piece of secret history." 
It developed that the "secret history " was an invitation which 
he had received from Francis Jeffrey, Whig editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, to become a contributor, Macaulay ac- 
cepted. In August, i8z5, his Essay on Miiton was published 
in the Renew. Brilliant in thought, original in form and 
style, it not only won the loud applause of the Whigs, but 
surprised and delighted the whole EngUsh reading world. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay's name was on the iips of all; 
his reputation as the first of English essayists was promptly 
admitted and established. Some years ago a then venerable 

:turer related to a college class of which the writer of this 

Letch was a member, his recollections of the eflfect of Macau-. 

MUlon when it first reached the hands of the bo)^ at 

'ale College. He recalled the facts somewhat as follows: A 

student fell, by chance, to reading the Essay. He was quickly 

impressed by its briUiancy of thought and manner of expres- 

Calhng the attention of others to the work, he proceeded 

read aloud some of the first iiaragraphs. The entbu^asm 
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groups were formed, and the Essay was sent at appointed times 
from group to group to be read aloud. In this way the universal 
eagerness to become acquainted with the new writer was most 
readily satisfied. The glowing paragraphs had their efEect. 
Said the lecturer, "The interest aroused by that Essay was 
beyond belief; it amounted to a sensation." The incident is / 
worth preserving for it records the promptness with which 
young Macaulay won general recognition. 

This was the beginning of a long series of contributions to 
the JEdiiiburgk Review extending over a period of nearly twenty 
years and numbering about thirty essays. There was no 
systematic plan for this vast body of writing; but the essays 
have been grouped by subjects into four classes as follows; 
(a) English history, (b) Foreign history, (c) Controversial, (d) 
Critical and miscellaneous. They vary greatly in degree of 
excellence; but it may be said that the historical compositions 
are of most interest and general Forth, though not always 
authentic and reliable in statements of fact. The Essays on 
Lord Cliiie and Warren Hastings form a somewhat complete 
history of the development of the British Empire in India. 
It may be safely said that no writer has yet equaled Macaulay 
in making this historical story attractive to readers. 

At the time when Macaulay was leaving the university and 
taking his first steps into the activities of a busy career, a time 
when the energies of so brilliant a man are certain to be taxed 
to the utmost limit by society, and, in his case by literature 
and politics, a heavy iinancial burden fell upon him. His 
father, overzealous perhaps in the work of reforming society, 
failed in business. The son jiromptly and cheerfully assumed 
the payment of heavy debts and the obligation of supporting 
the entire family. There is direct testimony to the fact that 
he was never more happy, witty, and gleeful than when facing 

S challenge of ill fortune. Wilhin fifteen years he paid all 
^tions, made comfortable provision for the family in the 
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Honorable and useful as his domestic conduct was, his politi- 
activities were scarcely less creditable. He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1S30, where he ably supported the right of Jews to- 
hoid office, eloquently aided the Reform Bill of 1832 abolish- 
ing the so called "rotten boroughs," and bore a prominent 
part in the abolition of slavery from the British colonies. In. 
1834 he set sail for India to serve as member of the Supreme 
Council, a position which brought him ten thousand pounds 
a year. While there he served eificiently as chairman of the 
Board of Public Instruction, and as president of the Law Coun- 
cil whose duty it was to draft a Penal Code and a Code of 
Criminal Procedure. All of these responsibihties demanded 
long continued and exacting labor; but seldom has a man in 
public office shown greater capacity or readiness to dischai^ 
similar duties. His work was generally regarded as singularlj 

ident, and beneficial to the people of India. 

Macaulay returned from India in 1838, became a member 

if Parliament for Edinburgh, and was called into the Cabinet 

Secretary of War in 1S39. At leisure hours, or rather at 

iirs snatched from the activities of public and private busi- 
ness in 1840 he wTote the Essay on Lord dive, and in the fol- 
lowing year the Essay on Warren Basltngs. Though engrossed 
in public affairs, he was, however, fresh from the scenes 
people of whom he wrote. In 1839 he had visited Italy and in 
1842 he published the Lays of Ancient Rome. In these he tried 
his skill in poetic composition, though with less success than 
in prose. The Lays express the spirit of patriotism and exalt 
personal worth in a manner truly impressive. They will long 
be sought out by schoolboys whose enthusiasm Horatius at 
the Bridge and the Battle of Ivry will not soon cease to en- 
kindle. 

Macaulay's cherished intention to write a history of Eng. 
md was not carried into execution till late in his life. Volumes 

and II were published in 1848 and volumes III and tV 

1^, T^ fiitb vg^^jy^iiot a9to^tieA,%t.<i^tifBiDi^ 
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death, but was later given to the public. The writer's great 
powers in narration, his clear and attractive style, unite to 
make the pages of his History unequaled in brilliancy and 
popularity. 

Besides the long continued testimony of national esteem in 
which the English people held him and which was shown by 
the popularity of his writings and the bestowal of public ofHce 
without his asking, other honors quite as significant were his 
to enjoy. In 1840 he was made Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University, and Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1857,. the 
Queen made the historian a member of the House of Lords, 
and bestowed on him the title of Baron Macaulay of Rothley. 
The honor pleased him, but he was nfver able to take part 
in the deliberations of that body. In the same year he became 
a Foreign Member of the French Academy, and Member of 
the Prussian Order of Merit. In 1859 he was made High Stew- 
ard of Cambridge. 

On the 28th day of December. 1859, surrounded by his 
books and seated in his armchair at his home in Holly Lodge, 
Kensington, he peacefully died. On January 9th he was buried 
in Poets' Comer, Westminster Abbey. His own words uttered 
reflectively about two months before his death, describe the 
tenor of his life. "My birtliday, I am fifty-nine. Well, I 
have had a happy life. I do not know that anyone whom I 
have known close has had a happier. Some things I regret; 
but who is better off? " 



^^M II. Style of the Essays 

The Essays of Macaulay furnish an inviting opportunity for 
both favorable and adverse criticism. They have been widely 
praised and narrowly blamed. Their author did not think 
n worth republishing. He called them "periodical works." 
[heir natural life is only six weeks," he wrote to Macvey 
fr j&fj. But when AoKiicaa puUisliers be^aji 
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out reprints of the Essays without corrections, Macaulajl 
forced to revise and republish them. By some omissioiu 
and many alterations, he improved the style; but one should 
itil! regard the Essays as rapid, occasional compositions, ] 
finished than the more careful writing to be found on abiiost 
'ery page of his History of Englaiul. The changes which he 
lade in the test of Lord Clhe number about one hundred a 
rty; those in the text of the Essay on Warren Haslings em- 
brace the omission of the two opening paragraphs and the 
alteration of over two hundred other passages. The Essays 
still contain evident faults; but to dwell long on these faults 
would magnify them unduly, obscure Macauiay's Uterarj 
greatness, destroy his power, and mure than all, would rob L 
student of pleasure and profit. 

Briefly then, it is just to say that Macaulay gave to Eng^ 

ih literature the E^ay as we now know it, for his conception 

Lnd execution were far more complete than had been displayed 

>y any previous writer. His plan was to choose a notable 

;rson, a molding event, a striking period in history; next to 

Iraw clear outlines of his intended presentation of his subject; 

id, finally, to fill in the outline with every detail of fascinating' 

.rrative, vivid description, enlightening and informing exposi- 

ron, and with convincing argument. So vivacious, rapid, and 

energetic is his thought and si)eech, so readily understood 

liecause apt in words and clear in rhetoric, that the readec 

cannot but attend and enjoy. 

Readers should observe the great essayist's nice choice ( 
irords, his frequent use of antithesis, of balanced constructions, 
&s fondness for a well-roimded period and a telling cHmax. 
His personal temperament was that of a pubhc speaker, aa 
orator, and his Essays as well as his History are strongly 
marked with what is commonly called "the oratorical atyle.'"^ 
!Some of tliese elements of oratory may be found carried to 
some principles of good rhetoric as known to the student 
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vantage gained from such study without makinf^' dtrstniclive 
criticism and faultfinding the chief aim. 

Macaulay expressed a preference for the Clive as compared 
with the fftwd'ttgj: essay. Was he right? Why? He was aware 
of a certain weakness, we should say the most serious one. In 
writing to Napier he said that he was often obliged to write 
the essays hurriedly and far from books of needed reference. 
He was obhged to trust much to memory; and. though his 
memory was so capacious that he seemed to be able to carry 
everything in it which he ever heard or read, the result is, as 
it must be, occasional inaccuracies in matters of fact. Then, 
too, he not infrequently committed the error of trusting to a 
single authority. If his author chanced to be wrong, Macau- 
lay fell into the same error. This led to the chief fault in the 
Indian Essays, especially in the Ilastings, in the preparation 
of which he trusted almost solely to the inaccurate Uislory of 
British Itidia by James Mill, An occasional mention of this 
of errors is made in the "notes," but it is not thought 
■table to indicate all such errors. 
After all criticism has been uttered the two essays. Lord* 
Ciive and Warren Bastings, taken together are an entertain- 
ing, illuminating setting forth of a difiScult but highly interest- 
ing and even romantic subject, Both should be read by all 
■who are qualified to enter into the spirit of a great writer. 
These essays contain some of the most brilliant and eloquent 
passages of Macaulay, passages which a too technical criti- 
■tsm should not be permitted to obscure. 
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■; We have always thought it strange that, while the history 
; Spanish empire in America is familiarly known to all 
e nations of Europe, the great actions of our countrymen in 
the East should, even among ourselves, excite little interest. 
Every schoolboy knows who imprisoned Montezuma, and who 
strangled Atahualpa. But we doubt whether one in ten, even 
among English gentlemen of highly cultivated minds, can tell 
who won. the battle of Buxar, who perpetrated the massacre 
of Patna, whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude or in Travan- 
core, or whether Holkar was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Yet 
the victories of Cortes were gained over savages who had no 
letters, who were ignorant of the use of metals, who had not 
broken in a single animal to labor, who wielded no better 
weapons than those which could be made out of sticks, flints, 
and fishbones, who regarded a horse soldier as a monster, half 
1 and half beast, who took a harquebuster' for a sorcerer, 
i to scatter the thunder and lightning of the skies. The 
jple of India, when we subdued them, were ten times as 
roerous as the Americans whom the Spaniards vanquislied, 
J were at the sani^^me quite as highly civilized as the vic- 
irious Spaniards. They had ftared nties larger and fairer 
than Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and 
costly Uian the cathedral of Seville. They could show bankers 
richer than the richest firms of Barcelona or Cadiz, viceroys 
splendor far surpassed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, ■. 
ids of cavalry and long trains of artillery which would 
e astonished the Great Captain. It might have been ex- 
^soldictarnie'! witha harquebus, an antique "hand-gun wilh a hook." 
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3Cted, that eveiy Englishman who takes any interest in any 
npart of history would be curious to know how a handful of h 
countrymen, separated from their home by an immense ocean, 
subjugated, in the course of a few years, one of the greatest 
J 5 empires in the world. - Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject 
is, to most readers, not only insipid, but positively distasteful. - 
-^2. Perhaps the fault lies partly with the historians. Mr. 
MiL's book, though it has undoubtedly great and rare m 
is not sufficiently animated and picturesque to attract those 
1° who read for amusement. Orme, inferior to no English histo- 
rian in style and power of painting, is minute even to tedious- 
ness. In one volume he allots, on an average, a closely printed 
quarto page to the events of every forty-eight hours. The Ci 
sequence is, that his narrative, though one of the most authentic 

Band one of the most finely written in our language, has nevei 
been very popuJar, and is now scarcely ever read. 
■ 3. We fear that the volumes before us will not much attract 
those readers whom Orme and Mill have repeUed. The mac 
terials placed at the disposal of Sir John Malcolm by the lat^ 
11 Lord Powis were indeed of great value. But we cannot saj 
that they have been very skillfully worked up. It would, how 
ever, be unjust to criticize with severity a work which, if t 
author had lived to complete and revise it, would probablj 
have been improved by condensation and by a better arrange 
as ment. We are more disposed to perform the pleasing duty Q 
expressing our gratitude to the noble family to which the pub- 
lic owes 50 much useful and curious information. 

4. The effect of the book, even when we make the largest 

allowance for the partiality of those who have furnished anij 

30 of those who have digested the materials, is, on the whole: 

\-greatly to raise the character of Lord Clive. We are far indeec 

from sympathizing with Sir John Malcolm, whose love passei 

Ke love of biographers, and who can see nothing but wisdon 
d justice in the actions of his idol. But we are at least equallj 



seems to us to show less discrimination in his account of Clive 
than in any other part of his valuable work. Clive, like most 
men who are bom with strong passions and tried by strong 
temptations, committed great faults. But every person who 
takes a fair and enlightened view of his whole career must ad- 
mit that our island, so fertile in heroes and statesmen, has 
scarcely ever produced a man more truly great either in arms 
or in council. 

5. The Clives had been settled, ever since the twelfth century, 
on an estate of no great value, near Market-Drayton, in Shrop- 
shire, In the reign of George the First this moderate but 
ancient inheritance was possessed by Mr. Richard Clive, who 
seems to have been a plain man of no great tact or capacity. 
He had been bred to the law, and divided his time between 
professional business and the avocations of a small proprietor. 
He married a lady from Manchester, of the name of Gasldll, 
and became the father of a very numerous family. His eldest 
son, Robert, the founder of the British empire in India, was 
born at the old seat of his ancestors on the twenty-ninth of 
September, 1725. 

6 Some Imeaments of the character of the man were early 
djscemed in the child. There remain letters written by his 
relations when he was in his seventh year; and from these let- 
ters it appears that, even at that early age, his strong will and 
his fiery passions, sustained by a constitutional intrepidity which 
sometimes seemed hardly compatible with soundness of mind, 
had begun to cause great uneasiness to his family. " Fighting," 
says one of his uncles, "to which he is out of measure addictedN.. 
gives his temper such a fierceness and imperiousness, that he 
flies out on every t riflin g occasion." The old people of the 30 
neighborhood still remember to have heard from their parents 
how Bob Chve climbed to the top of the lofty steeple of Mar- 
ket-Drayton, and with what terror the inhabitants saw him 
seated on a stone spout near the summit. They also relate how 
^q^uppwi ait the idle iad»-<rf the town into akind^pcedAtOfyaa 
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army, and compelled the shopkeepers to submit to a tributi 

of apples and half-pence, in consideration of which he guaran 

teed the security of their windows. He was sent from schoo 

ito school, making very litde progress in his learning, and gai 

ing for himself everywhere the character of an exceedingij 

nai^hty boy. One of his masters, it is said, was sagacioiU 

enough to prophesy that the idle lad would make a great figun 

in the world. But the general opinion seems to have been t 

L,poor Robert was a dunce, if not a reprobate. His family e* 

lo pected nothing good from such slender parts ^ and such a head 

strong temper. It is not strange therefore, that they gladij 

accepted for him, when he was in his eighteenth year, a writei 

ship ' in the ser\'ice of the East India Company, and shippei 

him off to make a fortune or to die of a fever at Madras. 

8' 7- Far different were the prospects of Clive from those a 

■the youths whom the East India College now annually sends t 

" the Presidencies of our Asiatic empire. The Company was Ihei 

purely a trading corporation. Its territory consisted of a fei 

square miles, for which rent was paid to the native governments 

10 Its troops were scarcely numerous enough to man the batteric 

of three or four ill- constructed forts, which had been erecte 

for the protection of the warehouses. The natives, who com 

posed a considerable part of these little garrisons, had not yt 

been trained in the discipline of Europe, and were armed, som 

IS with swords and shields, some with bows and arrows. 

business of the servant of the Company was not, as now, ' 

conduct the judicial, financial, and diplomatic business of 

great country, but to take stock, to make advances to weavers 

to ship cargoes, and above all to keep an eye on private traded 

a who dared to infringe the monopoly. The younger derks wer 

so miserably paid that they could scarcely subsist without i 

curring debt; the elder enriched themselves by trading on thd 

own account; and those who lived to rise to the top of the a 

ice often accumulated considerable fortunes. 
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8. Madras, to which CUve had been appointed, was, al this 
time, perhaps, the first in importance of the Company's settle- 
ments. In the preceding century Fort St. George had arisen 
on a barren sf>ot beaten by a raging surf; and in the neighbor- 
hood a town, inhabited by many thousands of natives, had 5 
sprung up, as towns spring up in the East, with the rapidity of 
the prophet's gourd. There were already in the suburbs many 
wliite villas, each surrounded by its garden, whither the wealthy 
agents of the Company retired, aiter the labors of the desk 
and the warehouse, to enjoy the cool breeze which springs up 10 
at sunset from the Bay of Bengal. The habits of these mer- 
cantile grandees appear to have been more profuse, luxurious, 
and ostentatious, than those of the high judicial and political 
functionaries who have succeeded them. But comfort was far 
less understood. Many devices which now mitigate the heat is 
of the climate, preserve health, and prolong life, were unknown. 
There was far less intercourse with Europe than at present. 
The voyage by the Cape, which in our time has often been per- 
formed within three months, was then very seldom accom- 
plished in six, and was sometimee protracted to more than a « 
year. Consequently, the Anglo-Indian was then much more 
estranged from his country, much more addicted to Oriental ' 
usages, and much less fitted to mix in society after his return 
to Europe, than the Anglo-Indian of the present day. 

p. Within the fort and its precinct, the English exercised, by js 
permission of the native government, an extensive authority, 
such as every great Indian landowner exercised within his own 
domain. But tiiey had never dreamed of claiming independent 
power, The surrounding country was ruled by the Nabob of 
the Carnatic, a deputy of the Viceroy of the Deccan, com- jo 
monly called the Nizam, who was himself only a deputy of the 
mighty prince designated by our ancestors as the Great Mogul. 
Those names, once so august and formidable, still remain. 
There is stiil a Nabob of the Carnatic, who lives on a pension 
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incea which his anccBtors ruled. There is stilJ a Nizam,' whose 
capital is overawed by a British cantonment, and to whom I 
British resident gives, under the name of advice, conimandl 
which are not to be disputed. There is still a Mogul, who ft 
I permitted to play at holding courts and receiving petitions, bufi 
who has less power to help or hurt than the youngest civil 
servant of the Company. 
I 10. Clive's voyage was unusually tedious even for that age. 

^■Slie ship remained some months at the Brazils, where the young 
^^■dventurer picked up some knowledge of Portuguese, and spent 
^^Ht his jKKket money. He did not arrive in India till more 
fi than a year after he had left England. His situation at Madras- 
was most painful. His funds were exhausted. His pay was 
small. He had contracted debts. He was wretchedly lodged, 
^o small calamity in a climate which can be made tolerable to 
1 European only by spacious and well-placed apartments. 
He had been furnished with letters of recommendation to s 
gentleman who might have assisted him; but when he landed 
at i-'ort St. George he found that tliis gentleman had sailed for 
aa England. The lad's shy andhaughty disposition withheld hiiO' 
introducing himself to strangers. He was several months 
1 India before he became acquainted with a single family, 
^e climate affected his health and spirits. His duties v 

I kind ill-suited to his ardent and daring character. Hi 

[ned for his home, and in his letters to liis relations expressed 

^ feelings In hinguage softer and more pensive than we shoid* 

ted either from the waywardness of his boyhood, c 

tpflexible sternness of his later years. "I have not 

I he, "one happy day since I left my nativi 

"I must Confess, at intervals, when ] 

tUve England, it affects me in a very pe 

t ■hould be so far blest as to revial 

: especially Manchester, I 

)i is of lower rank ttuto a ^ 
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L my wishes, all that I could hope or desire for would 
rented before me in one view." 
. One solace he found of the most respectable kind. The 
mor possessed a good library, and permitted Clive to have 
is to it. The young man devoted much of his leisure to s 
reading, and acquired at this time almost all the knowledge 
of books that he ever possessed. As a boy he had been too idle, 
as a man he soon became too busy, for literary pursuits. 

. But neitheri climate nor poverty, neither study nor the 
s of a homesick exile,kould tame the desperate audacity tA 
1 spirit. He behaved^to his official superiors as he had ' 
ikved to his schoolmasters, and he was several times in dan- 
ger of losing his situation. ; Twice, while residing in the Writ- 
ers' Buildings,' he attempted to destroy himself^ and twice the 
pistol which he snapped at his own head failed to go off. ' This tj 
circumstance, it is said, affected him as a similar escape affected 
Wallenstein. After satisfying himself that the pistol was really 
^^B loaded, he burst forth into an exclamation that surely he 
^^Bieserved for something great. 

^^R. About this time an event which at first seemed likely to n 
a^roy all his hopes in life suddenly opened before him a new 
path to eminence. Europe had been, during some years, dis- 
tracted by the war of the Austrian succession. Geoige the 
Second was the steady ally of Maria Theresa. The house of- 
Bourbon took the opposite side. Though England was even n 
then the first of maritime powers, she was not, as she has since 
become, more than a match on the sea for all the nations of the 
world together; and she found it difficult to maintain a contest 
against the united navies of France and Spain. In the eastern 
|flB»3 France obtained the ascendancy, Labourdonnaisj governor w 
HHilauritius. a man of eminent talents and virtues, conducted 
^■tfxpedition to the continent of India in spite of the opposi- 
^H|of the British fleet, landed, assembled an army, appeared 
^^^K Madras, and compelled the town and fort to capitulate. 
^^^hMMjMatffiwcbiicxof the I(uii«Coi>4WBy were aCfinthviu^ ■ 
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"he keys were delivered up; the French colors were displays 
Fon Fort St. George; and the contents of the Company's w 
houses were seized as prize of war by the conquerors. It 
stipulated by the capitulation that the English inhabitan 
s should be prisoners of war on parole, and that the town shoii 
remain in the hands of the French till it should be ransomec 
Labourdonnais pledged his honor that only a moderate ranso 

k should be required. 
14. But the success of Labourdonnais had awakened the jes 
ousy of his countryman, Dupleix, governor of Pondicherq 
Dupleix, moreover, had already begun to revolve gigant 
schemes, with which the restoration of Madras to the En^ 
Was by no means compatible. He declared that Labourdonna 
had gone beyond his powers; that conquests made by the Freni 
IS arms on the continent of India were at the disposal of tl 
governor of Pondicherry alone; and that Madras should I 
razed ' to the ground, Labourdonnais was compelled toyiel 
The anger which the breach of the capitulation excited amoi 
the.English was increased by the ungenerous manner in whi< 
30 Dupleix treated the principal servants of the Company, 
Governor and several of the first gentlemen of Fort St. Geor( 
were carried under a guard to Pondicherry, and conduct 
through the town in a triumphal procession under the eyes Q 
fifty thousand spectators. It was with reason thought t 
>j this gross violation of public faith absolved the inhabitants ( 
Madras from the engagements into which they had enter* 
with Labourdonnais. Clive fled from the town by night in tl 
disguise of a Mussulman,' and took refuge at Fort St. Davi 
one of the small English settlements subordinate to Madras, 
30 15. The circumstances in which he was now placed natural! 
led him to adopt a profession better suited to his restless e 
intrepid spirit than the business of examining packages an 
I casting accounts. He solicited and obtained an ensign's coc 
tnission in the service of the Company, and at twenty-one ei 
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tcred on his military career. His personal courage, of which 
he had, while still a writer, given signal proof by a desperate 
duel with a military bully who was the terror of Fort St. David, 
speedily made him conspicuous even among hundreds of brave 
men. He soon began to show in his new calling other qualities 
which had not before been discerned in him, judgment, sa- 
gacity, deference to legitimate authority. He distinguished him- 
self highly in several operations against the French, and was 
particularly noticed by Major Lawrence, who was then con- 
sidered as the ablest British officer in India. 

i6. Clive had been only a few months in the army when 
intelligence arrived that peace had been concluded between 
Great Britain and France. Duplei.x was in consequence com- 
pelled to restore Madras to the English Company; and the 
young ensign was at liberty to resume his former business. He 
did indeed return for a short time to his desli. He again quitted 
it in order to assist Major Lawrence in some petty hostilities 
with the natives, and then again returned to it. While he was 
thus wavering between a military and a commercial life, events 
took place which decided his choice. The politics of India ; 
assumed a new aspect. There was peace between the English 
and French Crowns; but there arose between the English and 
French Companies trading to the East a war most eventful and 
important, a war in which the prize was nothing less than the 
magnificent inheritance of the house of Tamerlane. i 

17. The empire which Babcr and his Moguls reared in the 
sixteenth century was long one of the most extensive and 
splendid in the world. In no European kingdom was so large 
a population subject to a single prince, or so large a revenue 
poured into the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of the : 
buildings erected by the sovereigns of Hindostan amazed even 
travelers who had seen St. Peter's. The innumerable retinues 

d gorgeous decorations which surrounded the throne of Delhi 

^ed even eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of Ver- 

f QJ Lhe^^ffiat vicecoy^ who held tbeir posts by 



■- virtue of comn^s^ons from the Mognl ruled as many subje* 
as the King of France or the Emperor of Germany. Even th 
deputies of these deputies might well rank, as to extent of t 
ritoryand amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tu; 
s cany, or the Elector of Saxony. 

18. There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerfi 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst gov 
emed parts of Europe now are. The administration was tainte< 

10 with all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all the vice 
inseparable from the domination of race over race. The coa 
flicting pretensions of the princes of the royal house produce< 
a long series of crimes and public disasters. Ambitious lieii 
tenants of the sovereign sometimes aspired to independence^ 

IS Fierce tribes of Hindoos, impatient of a foreign yoke, frequently 
withheld tribute, repelled the armies of the government from 
the mountain fastnesses, and poured down in arms on 
cultivated plains. In spite, however, of much constant r 
adadnistration, in spite of occasional convulsions which shoo); 

30 the whole frame of society, this great monarchy, on the whole 
retained, during some generations, an outward appearance o 
unity, majesty, and energy. But, throughout the long reign o 
Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding all that the vigor am 
policy of the prince could effect, was hastening to dissolution 

IS After his death, which took place in the year 1707, the ruii 
was fearfully rapid. Violent shocks from without coSperate 
with an incurable decay which was fast proceeding within; ant 
in a few years the empire had undergone utter decomposition 

19. The history of the successors of Theodosius bears no a 
JO analogy to that of the successors of Auningzebe. But perhap 

the fail of the Carlovingians furnishes the nearest parallel to Ihi 
fall of the Moguls. Charlemagne was scarcely interred whe 
the imbecility and the disputes of his descendants began t 
bring contempt on themselves and destruction on their sub 
IS jects. The wide dominion of the Franks was severed into j 
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thousand pieces. Nothing more than a nominal dignity was 
left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name, Charles the Bald, 
and Charles the Fat, and Charles the Simple. Fierce invaders, 
diSeringfromeachotherin race, language, and religion, flocked, 
as if by concert, from the farthest comers of the earth, to plun- 
der prox'inces which the government could no longer defend. 
ITie pirates of the Northern Sea extended their ravages from 
tlie Elbe to the Pyrenees, and at length iixed their seat in the 
rich vaJIey of the Seine. TheHungarian,in whom the trembling 
monks fancied that they recognized the Gog or Magog of proph- 
ecy, carried back the plunder of the cities of Lombardy to 
the depths of the Pannonian forests. The Saracen ruled in 
Sidly, desolated the fertile plains of Campania; and spread 
terror even to the wails of Rome. In the midst of these suffer- 
ings, a great internal change passed upon the empire. The 
corruption of death began to ferment into new forms of life. 
While the great body, as a whole, was torpid and passive, every 
separate member began to feel with a sense and to move with 
an energy all its own. Just here, in the most barren and dreaty 
tract of European history, all feudal privileges, all modem 
nobility, take their source. It is to this point, that we trace 
the power of those princes who, nominally vassals, but really 
independent, long governed, with the titles of dukes, mar- 
quesses, and counts, almost every part of the dominions which 
had obeyed Charlemagne. 

Such or nearly such was the change which passed on the 
[ogul empire during the forty years which followed the death 
Aurungzebe. A succession of nominal sovereigns, sunk in 
Jence and debauchery, sauntered away life in secluded 
p^ces, chewing bang,' fondling concubines, and listening to 
buffoons. A succession of ferocious invaders descended through 
the western passes, to prey on the defenseless wealth of Hin- 
dostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched 
through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those 
i'iHipp> Itei8aves«lKW«diwsitulcedl)*v«»iiuU<>iK»UDgeSe^ 
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3asures of which the magnifience had astounded Roe an<3 
Bernier, the Peacock Throne, on which the richest jewels of 
Golconda had been disposed by the most sldliM hands of Eu- 
rope, and the inestimable Mountain of Light, wliich. after 
s many strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of Run- 
jeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to complete the work of the 
devastation which the Persian had begun. The warlike tribes 
of Rajpootana threw oft the Mussulman yoke. A band ( 

!n mercenary soldiers occupied Rohilcund, The Seiks ruled on 
the Indus. The Jauts spread dismay along the Junma. The 
highlands which border on the western seacoast of India, 
poured forth a yet more formidable race, a race which was 
long the terror of every native power, and which, after many 
Jj desperate and doubtful struggles, yielded only to the fortune 
( and genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurungzeba 
that this wild dan of plunderers first descended from their 
mountains; and soon after his death, every corner of his wide 
empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the Mahrattas, 

5o Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by them. 
Their dominions stretched across the peninsula from sea to sea. 
Mahrattacaptainsreignedat Poonah, at Gualior, in Guzerat.in 
Berar, and in Tanj'ore. Nor did they, though they had become 
great sovereigns, therefore cease to be freebooters. They still 

IS retained the predatory habits of their forefathers. Every regioa 
which was not subject to their rule was wailed by their in- 
cursions. Wherever their kettledrums ' were heard, the peasant 
threw his bag of rice on his shoulder, hid his small savings in 
his girdle, and fled with his wife and children to the mountains 
ho or the jungles, to the milder neighborhood of the hyei 

the tiger. Many provinces redeemed their harvests by th< 

payment of an annual ransom. Even the wretched phantom 

who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay this ignominioiu 

' Drums shaped like culinary vessels, seen to-day in orchestras, formertjt 
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^^Hck'mafl. The camp fires of one rapacious leader were seen 
^Hmn the walls of the palace of Delhi. Another, at the head 
of his innumerable cavalry, descended year after year on the 
rice fields of Bengal. Even the European factors ^ trembled 
for their magazines. Less than a hundred years ago, it was s 
thought necessary to fortify Calcutta against the horsemen of 
Berar, and the name of the Mahratta ditch still preserves the 
memory of the danger. 

21. Wherever the viceroys of the Mogul retained authority 
they became sovereigns. They might still acknowledge in words k 
the superiority of the house of Tamerlane; as a Count of Flan- 
ders or a Duke of Burgundy might have acknowledged the 
superiority of the most helpless driveler among the later Carlo- 
vingians. They might occasionally send to their titular sover- 
eign a complimentary present, or solicit from him a title of « 
honor. In truth, however, they were no longer lieutenants 
removable at pleasure, but independent hereditary princes. In 
this way originated those great Mussulman houses which for- 
merly ruled Bengal and the Camatic, and those which still, 
though in a state of vassalage, exercise some of the powers m 
of royalty at Lucknow and Hyderabad. 

22. In what was this confusion to end? Was the strife to 
continue during centuries? Was it to terminate in the rise of 
another great monarchy? Was the Mussulman or the Mahratta 
to be the Lord of India? Was another Baber to descend from ij 
the mountains, and to lead the hardy tribes of Cabul and 
Chorasan against a wealthier and less warlike race? None of 
these events seemed improbable. But scarcely any man. how- 
ever sagacious, would have thought it possible that a trading ^ 

wny, separated from India by fifteen thousand miles of sea ja 

I possessing in India only a few acres for purposee of com- 

ce, would, in less than a hundred years, spread its empire 

I Cape Comorin to the eternal snow of the Himalayas; 

. compel Mahratta and Mahommedan to forget their 
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lutual feuds in common subjection; would tame down eve 
lose wild races which had resisted the most powerful of t 
Moguls; and, having united under its laws a hundred million 
of subjects, would carry its victorious arms far to the east ( 
the Biurampooter, and far to the west of the Hydaspes, dii 
tate terms of peace at the gates of Ava, and seat its vassal o 
the throne of Candahar. 

23. The man who first saw that it was possible to found a 
European empire on the ruins of the Mogul monarchy v 

'Upleix. His restless, capacious, and inventive mind 1 

formed this scheme, at a time when the ablest servants of th 

English Company were busied only about invoices and bills 

lading. Nor had he only proposed to himself the end. He; h 

also a just and distinct view of the means by which it was to b 

IS attained. He clearly saw that the greatest force which tb 

.. princes of India could bring into the field would be no mate 
for a small body of men trained in the discipline, and guide 
by the tactics, of the West. He saw also that the natives c 
India might, under European commanders, be formed int) 

10 arnnies, such as Saxe or Frederick would be proud to command 
He was perfectly aware that the most easy and conveniei 
way in which an European adventurer could exercise so vereignt 
in India, was to govern the motions, and to speak through tl 
mouth of some glittering puppet dignified by the title of Nab< 

n or Nizam. The arts both of war and policy, which a few yea 
later were employed with such signal success by the EoglisS 
first understood and practiced by this ingenious and ai 
ig Frenchman. 

24. The situation of India was such that scarcely any ag| 
sion could be ivithout a pretext, either in old laws or in recer 
practice. All rights were in a state of utter uncertainty; a 
the Europeans who look part in the disputes of the native 
confounded the confusion,' by applying to Asiatic pohtics th 
public law of the West, and analogies drawn from the feudj 
■' Greatly increMnd it. Fam PamUtt Lost. | 
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(Stem. If it was convenient to treat a Nabob 




indent prince, there was an excellent plea for doing so. 
was independent, in fact. If it was convenient to treat him as 
a mere deputy of the Court of Delhi, there was no difficulty; 
for he was so in theory. If it was convenient to consider his s 
office as an hereditary dignity, or as a dignity held during life 
only, or as a dignity held only during the good pleasure of the 
Mogul, arguments and precedents might be found for every 
one of those views. The party who had the heir of Baber in 
their hands, represented him as the undoubted, the legitimate, a 
the absolute sovereign, whom all subordinate authorities were 
bound to obey. The party against whom his name was used 
did not want plausible pretexts for maintaining that the empire 
was in fact dissolved, and that though it might be decent to 
treat the Mogul with respect, as a venerable relic of an order ^ 
of things which had passed away, it was absurd to regard him 
as tlie real master of Hindostan. 

3S- 111 the year r748,diedoneof the most powerful of the new 
masters of India, the great Nizam al Mulk, Viceroy of the 
Deccan. His authority descended to his son, Nazir Jung. Of a 
the provinces subject to this high functionary, the Carnatic was 
the wealthiest and the most extensive. It was governed by an 
ancient Nabob, whose name the English corrupted into Ana- 
verdy Khan. 

26. But there were pretenders to the government both of the i| 
viceroyalty and of the subordinate province. Mirzapha Jung, a 
p-andson of Nizam al Mulk, appeared as the competitor of 
Nazir Jung. Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of a former Nabob of 
the Carnatic, disputed the title of Anaverdy Khan. In the un- 
settled state of Indian law it was easy for both Mirzapha Jung 
and Chunda Sahib to make out something like a claim of right. 
In a society altogether disorganized, they had no difficulty in 
finding gretdy adventurers to follow their standards. They 
united their interests, invaded the Carnatic, and applied for 
Btnjiie flinch, i^KWciame bad been raised bjrtMr, 
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success against the English in a rcttnt war on the coast 
Coromandel. 

27. Nothing could have happenedmore pleasing to the sub 
and ambitious Dupleix. To make a. Nabob of the Caroatic, 
make a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under their names t 
whole of Southern India; this was indeed an attractive prospe 
He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent four hundr 
French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys,' disciplined after t 
European fashion, to the assistance of his confederates, 
battle was fought. The French distinguished themseh 
greatly. Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. His a 
Mahommed Ali, who was afterwards well known in England 
the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of Buiki 
most unenviable immortality, fled with a scanty remnant of 1 
army to Trichinopoly; and the conquerors became at 01) 
masters of almost every part of the Carnatic, 

28. This was but the beginning of the greatness of Duple 
After some months of fighting, negotiation and intrigue, } 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed everywhei 
Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own followers; M 
zaphajungwasmaster of theDeccan;and the triumph of Fren< 
arms and French jmlicy was complete. At Pondicherry a 
exidtation and festivity. Salutes were fired from the batterie 
and Te Deum ^ sung in the churches. The new Nizam cai 
thither to visit his alhes; and the ceremony of his installatic 
was performed there with great pomp. Dupleix, dressed 
the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest rank, enter 
the town in the same palanquin * with the Nizam, and, in t 
pageant which followed, took precedence of all the court. 

declared Governor of India from the river Kristna to Ca 
Comorin, a country about as large as France, with authori 

Natives of India serving in a European array. 
("Thee, O God, wepraise"),a well-known hymn of thanksgiving. 
' Pronounced pal-iin-kBn'. An enclosed conveyance borne by means 
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superior even to that of Chunda Sahib. He was intrusted with 
thu command of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced 
that no mint would be suffered to exist in the Carnatic except 
that at Pondicheny. A large portion of the treasures which 
former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated had found its : 
way into the coffers of the French governor. It was nunored 
that he had received two hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
money, besides many valuable jewels. In fact, there could 
scarcely be any limit to his gains. He now ruled thirty mil- 
lions of people with almost absolute power. No honor or 1 
emolument could be obtained from the government but by his 
intervention. No petition, unless signed by him, was perused 
by the Nizam. 

29. Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
But another prince of the same house was raised to the throne i 
by French influence, and ratified all the promises of his pred- 
ecessor. DupJeix was now the greatest potentate in India. 
His countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned with 
awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress which, in i 
the short space of four years, an European adventurer had 
made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the vainglorious 
Frenchman content with the reality of power. He loved to 
display his greatness with arrogant ostentation before the eyes 
of his subjects and of his rivals. Near the spot where his policy ij 
had obtained its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung, and 
the elevation of Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, 
on the four sides of which four pompous inscriptions, in four 
languages, should proclaim his glory to all the nations of the 
East. Medals stamped with emblems of his successes were 
buried beneath the foundations of his stately pillar, and round 
I itarose a town bearing the haughty name of DupJeix Fatihabad, 

kh is, being interpreted, the City of the Victory of Dupleix. 

m. The English had made some feeble and irresolute at- 
ptlie lapitiiuid boUiajiL i^^wr oi Ui£i£iy«l^amr. 
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. recent war on the coast of 



•.cess against the English i 
ptomandel. 

Nothing could have happened more pleasing to the subtle 
ambitious Dupleix. To make a Nabob of the Camatic, to 
:e a Viceroy of the Deccan, to rule under their names th« 
whole of Southern India ; this was indeed an attractive prospect. 
He allied himself with the pretenders, and sent four hundrei 
French soldiers, and two thousand sepoys,' disciplined after the 
European fashion, to the assistance of his confederates. A 
it> battle was fought. The French distinguished themselves 
greatly. Anaverdy Khan was defeated and slain. His son,. 
Mabommed Ali, who was afterwards well known in England a* 
the Nabob of Arcot, and who owes to the eloquence of Burke a 

1 most unenviable immortality, fled with a scanty remnant of hi» 

^^Wrmy to Trichinopoly; and the conquerors became at once 

^^■lasters of almost every part of the Carnatic. 

^^r 38. This was but the beginning of the greatness of Dupleixj 
After some months of fighting, negotiation and intrigue, his 
ability and good fortune seemed to have prevailed everywhere. 
;o Nazir Jung perished by the hands of his own followers; Mir- 
zaphajungwas master of theDeccan;andthe triumph of Frencli' 
arms and French policy was complete. At Pondicheny all was 
exultation and festivity. Salutes were fired from the batteries, 
and Te Deum '^ sung in the churches. The new Nizam came 
thither to visit his allies; and the ceremony of his installation 
was performed there with great pomp, Dupleix, dressed iq 
the garb worn by Mahommedans of the highest rank, enter 
the town in the same palanquin * with the Nizam, and, in th* 
pageant which followed, took precedence of all the court. H( 
was declared Governor of India from the river Kristna to Cap( 
Comorin, a country about as large as France, with authority 

' Niitivea o£ India serving in a. European army. 

' ("Thee,0 God, we praise"), a well-known hjTun of thacksgiviof. 

' Pronounced pal-on-ben'. An enclosed conveyance borne by n 
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irior even to that of Chunda Sahib. He was intrusted with 
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^^Hk cummand of seven thousand cavalry. It was announced 
^^Eat no mint would be suffered to exist in the Camatic except 
that at Pondicherry. A large portion of the treasures which 
former Viceroys of the Deccan had accumulated had found its 
way into the coffers of the French governor. It was rumored 
that he had received two hundred thousand pounds sterling in 
money, besides many valuable jewels. In fact, there could 
scarcely be any limit to his gains. He now ruled thirty mil- 
lions of people with almost absolute power. No honor or 
emolument could be obtained from the government but by his 
intervention. No petition, unless signed by him, was perused 
by the Nizam. 

39. Mirzapha Jung survived his elevation only a few months. 
But another prince of the same house was raised to the throne 
by French inHuence, and ratified all the promises of his pred- 
ecessor. DupJeix was now the greatest potentate in India. 
His countrymen boasted that his name was mentioned with 
awe even in the chambers of the palace of Delhi. The native 
population looked with amazement on the progress which, in 
llie short space of four years, an European adventurer had 
made towards dominion in Asia. Nor was the vainglorious 
Frenchman content with the reality of power. He loved to 
display his greatness with arrogant ostentation before the eyes 
of his subjects and of his rivals. Near the spot where his policy 
liad obtained its chief triumph, by the fall of Nazir Jung, and 
I he elevation of Mirzapha, he determined to erect a column, 
on the four sides of which four pompous inscriptions, in four 
languages, should proclaim his glory to all the nations of the 
East. Medals stamped with emblems of his successes were 
buried beneath the foundations of his stately pillar, and round 
it arose a town bearing the haughty name of Dupleix Fatihabad, 
i, being interpreted, the City of the Victory of Dupleix. 
, The English had made some feeble and irresolute at- 
f> the rapid oad bollknL catae^ u( Uu: jav;Llpiiii; 



I fc^ny, *i»d conllmiwl lo recoj.ni'ze Mahommed Ali as Nabob > 

ViW C»maUc. But the dominions of Maliommed Ali consist) 

|tt( I'rii-hti^opoly alone: and Trichinopoly was dow invested t 

lt>uT»da Sahib and his French auxiharies. To raise the siq 

I >p^(cl inumaaiblc. The small force which was then at Mi 

^ hmJ n^'^ O'lnmander, Major Lawrence had returned to En 

Iftin!' *ivd not a single officer of estabb'shed character remaini 

fn the wttlement. The natives had learned to look with co 

I ((M)t i«i the mighty nation which was soon to conquer and 

iMitr thi'm- They had seen the French colors flying on Fo 

IstL G<»>iK"5! ^^^y ^"'^ ^^" ^^^ chiefs of the EngUsb factory 

in triumph through the streets of Pondicherry; they hi 

ImtA th* arms and counsels of Dupleix everywhere succeasfi, 

B^hile the opposition which the authorities of Madras had ma< 

» progress, had served only to expose their own weaknea 

I to heighten bis glory. At this moment, the valor at 

ifliius of an obscure English youth suddenly turned the tide 

ine. f 

. Clive was now twenty-five years old. After hesitatJI 

f iwme time between a military and a commercial life, he M 

A length been placed in a post whichpartookof bothcharactej 

int of commissary ^ to the troops, with the rank of capl 

"he present emergency called forth all his powers. He repr 

yitcd to his superiors that unless some vigorous effort wa 

ladc, Trichinopoly would fall, the house of AnaverdyKha 

I perish, and the French would become the real maste 

i ihe whole peninsula of India, It was absolutely necessary ■ 

Ivtrike some daring blow. If an attack were made on Arco 

e capital of the Carnatic, and the favorite residence of tl 

Ta bobs, it was not impossible that the siege of Trichinopo 

llvould be raised. The heads of the English settlement, no 

thoroughly alarmed by the success of Dupleix, and apprehei 

,, in the event of a new war between France and Grei 

irtificd trading post. 

vwlicrpraniisHaddiBUitniteapmvttdoiuforimHnqFi i 
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Britain, Madras would be instantly taken and destroyed, ap- 
proved of Ciive's plan, and intrusted the execution of it to him- 
self. The young captain was put at the head of two hundred 
English soldiers, and three hundred sepoys, armed and dis- 
ciplined after the European fashion. Of the eight officers who i 
commanded this little forte under him, only two had ever been 
in action, and four uf the eight were factors of the Company, 
whom Ciive's example had induced to offer their services. The 
weather was stormy; but Chve pushed on, through thunder, 
lightning, and rain, to the gates of Arcol. The garrison, in a 
panic, evacuated the fort, and the EngUsh entered it without 
a blow. 

32, But Clive well knew that he shoidd not be suffered to 
retain undisturbed possession of his conquest. He instantly 
began to collect provisions, to throw up works, and to make 
preparations for sustaining a siege. The garrison, which had 
fled at his approach, had now recovered from its dismay, and, 
having been swelled by large reenforcements from the neigh- 
borhood to a force of three thousand men, encamped close to 
the town. At dead of night, Clive marched out of the fort, 
attacked the camp by surprise, slew great numbers, dispersed 
the rest, and returned to his quarters without having lost a 
single man. 

33. The intelligence of these events was soon carried to 
ChmidaSahib,who,with his French allies, was besieging Trichi- 
nopoly. He immediately detached four thousand men from his 
camp, and sent them to Arcot. They were speedily joined by 
the remainsof the forcewhich Clive had lately scattered- They 
were further strengthened by two thousand men from Vellore, 
and by a still more important regnforcemenl of a hundred and 
fifty French soldiers whom Dupleix dispatched from Pondi- 
cherry. The whole of his army, amounting to about ten thou- 

\ men, was under the command of Rajah Sahib, son of 
El Sahib. 

feSRbibpnHeediod'br'ioweetAihfl'i^fc'O^Aicot, 
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;mcd quite incapable of sustaining a siege. The walls we 
inous, the ditches dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit tl 
the battlements too low to protect the soldiers. Tl 
tie garrison had been greatly reduced by casualties. It nofl 
insisted of a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundret 
lys. Only four officers were left; the stock of provision 
'as scanty; and the commander, who had to conduct the de 
Tense under circumstances so discouraging, was a young man q 
five-and- twenty, who had been bred a bookkeeper. 

35. During fifty days the siege went on. During fifty day 
the young captain maintained the defense, with a firmness 
vigilance, and ability, which would have done honor to th 
oldest marshal ' in Europe. The breach, however, increase* 
day by day. The garrison began to feel the pressure of hungei 

'"Under such circumstances, any troops so scantily provided witl 
icers might have been expected to show signs of insubordisa 
ion; and the danger was peculiarly great in a force compose 
of men differing widely from each other in extraction, coloi 
language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of the littl 
band to its chief surpassed anytlu'ng that is related of ( 
Tenth Legion of Ciesar, or of the Old Guard of Napoleon. Th 
sepoys came to Clive, not to complain of their scanty fare, bu 
to propose that all the grain should be given to the Europeans 
who required more nourishment than the natives of Asia, 
thin gruel, they said, which was strained away from the r 
would suffice for themselves. History contains no more touch 
ing instance of military fidelity, or of the influence of a conj 
ntanding mind. 

36. An attempt madebythe government of Madras to rehev 
ithe place had failed. But there was hope from another quarter 

body of six thousand Mahrattas, half soldiers, half robbers 
ider the command of a chief named Morari Row, had bee 
to assist Mahomraed Ali; but thinking the French powe 
■esistible, and the triumph of Chunda Siihib certain, they ba 
atmy. 
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hilhorto remained inactive on the frontiers of the Camatic 
The fame of the defense of Arcot roused them from their tor- 
por. Morari Row declared that he had never before believed 
that Englishmen could fight, hut that he would willingly help 
them since he saw that they had spirit to help themselves. 5 
Rajah Sahib learned that the Mahrattas were in motion. It 
was necessary for him to be expeditious. He first tried nego- 
tiation. He offered lai^e bribes to Clive, which were rejected 
scorn. He vowed that, if his proposals were not accepted, 
would instantly storm the fort, and put every man in it to ^ 
sword. Clive told him in reply, with characteristic haughti- 
ness, that his father was an usurper, that his army was a 
rabble, and that he would do well to think twice before he 
sent such poltroons ' into a breach defended by English 
soldiers. i| 

37. Rajah Sahib detennined to storm the fort. The day was 
well suited to a bold military enterprise. It was the great 
Mahommedan festival which is sacred to the memory of Hosein, 
the son of Ali. The history of Islam * contains nothing more 
touching than theevent which gave rise to that solemnity. The ti 
mournful legend relates how the chief of the Fatimites, when all 
his brave followers had [>erished round him, drank his latest 
draught of water, and utteredhis latest prayer, how theassassins 
carried his head in triumph, how the tyrant smote the lifeless 
li))S with his staff, and how a few old men recollected with tears i< 
that they had seen those hps pressed to the hps of the Prophet 
God, After the lapseof neartweh-e centuries, the recurrence 
this solemn season excites the fiercest and saddest emotions 
the bosoms of the devout Moslem ^ of India. They work 
themselves up to such agonie.s of rage and lamentation that jt 
some, it is said, have given up the ghost from the mere effect 
of mental excitement. They believe that, whoever, during this 
HBval, falls in arms against the infidels, atones by his death 
^^ffill the dns of his life, and passes at once to the garden of 
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lie Houris.* It was at this time that Rajah Sahib determine) 
assault Arcot. Stimulating drugs were employed to aid tl 
p effect of reh'gifiuszeal, and the besiegers, drunk with enthusiast 
drunk with bang, rushed furiously to the attack. 
38. Clive had received secret intelligence of the design, hai 
^made his arrangements, and, exhausted by fatigue, had thro" 
bimself on his bed. He was awakened by the alarm, and wa 
istanlly at his post. The enemy advanced, driving befor 
them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plate 
10 It was expected that the gates would yield to the shock of the 
living battering-rams. But the huge beasts no sooner felt tl 
English musket balls than they turned round, and rush* 
furiously away, trampling on the multitude which had uige 
them forward. A raft was launched oti the water which fille 

I'ts one part of the ditch. Clive, perceiving that his gunners ^ 
I that post did not understand their business, took the manag) 
t ment of a piece of artillery himself, and cleared the raft in 
few minutes. When the moat ' was ciry the assailants mounte 
with great boldness; but they were received with a fire so hcav 
JO and so well directed, that it soon quelled the courage even ( 
fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of the Englia 
kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession ( 
loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass belov 

^ After three desperate onsets, the besiegers retired behind U 
ditch. 
,^9. The struggle lasted about an hour. Four hundred < 
the assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. ' 
besieged passed an anxious night, looking for a renewal of t 
attack. But when the day broke, the enemy were no more 

1^ be seen. They had retired, leaving to the English several ; 
F and a large quantity of ammunition. 
P 40. The news was received at Fort St. George with ti 

'The Mohammedan heaven, where Ihc spirits are waited upo 
Houris nr beauiifiil maidens, 
' Adfi^tretith Med witliwatBr|.BiHnttuidiii(l^4M;cltBy*'i ^ 
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ports of joy and pride. Clive was justly regarded as a man 
equal to any command. Two hundred English soldiers and 
seven hundred sepoys were sent to him, and with this force he 
instantly commenced offensive operations. He look the fort 
of Timery, effected a junction with a division of Morari Row's 
army, and hastened, by forced marches, to attack Rajah Suhib, 
who was at the head of about five thousand men, of whom three 
hundred were French. The action was sharp; but Chve gained 
a complete victory. The military chest of Rajah Sahib fell into 
the hands of the conquerors. Six hundred sepoys, who had 
served in the enemy's army, came over to dive's quarters, and 
were taken into the British service. Conjeveram surrendered 
without a blow. The governor of Amee deserted Chunda 
Sahib, and recognized the title of Mahommed Ali. 

41, Had the entire direction of the war been intrusted to 
Clive, it would probably have been brought to a speedy close. 
But the timidity and incapacity which appeared in alt the move- 
ments of the English, except where he was personally present, 
protracted the struggle. The Mahrattas muttered that his 
soldiers were of a. different race from the British whom they « 
found elsewhere. The effect of this languor was that in no 
long time Rajah Sahib, at the head of a considerable army, in 
which were four hundred French troops, appeared almost under 
the guns of Fort St. George, and laid waste the vilias and 
gardens of the gentlemen of the EngUsh settlement. But he 
was again encountered and defeated by Clive. More than a 
hundred of the French were killed or taken, a loss more serious 
than thatofthousandsof natives. The victorious army marched 
from the field of battle to Fort St. David, On the road lay the 
City of the Victory of Dupleix, and the stately monument 
which was designed to commemorate the triumphs of France 
in the East. Clive ordered both the city and the monument 
to be razed lo Ihe ground. He was induced, we lielieve, to take 
this step, not by personal or national malevolence, but by a 
e^oijiui pcdi^. The .town uici iu pompotu ttUBe> 
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pillar and Us vaunting inscriptions, were among the device 
which Dupleix had laid the public mind of India under 

ipell. This spell it was Clive's busine^ to break. The native 
had been taught that France was confessedly the first powe 
in Europe, and that the English did not presume to dispuU 
her supremacy. No measure could be more effectual for t 
removing of this delusion than the public and solemn demol 
tion of the French trophies. 

42. The government of Madras, encouraged by these events 
determined to send a strong detachment, under Clive, to regn 
force the garrison of Trichlnopoly. But just at this conjunctun 
Major Lawrence arrived from England, and assumed the chi« 
command. From the waj'wardness and impatience of contrt 
which had characterized Clive, both at school and in the^counl 
ing-house, it might have been expected that he would not 
after such achievements, act with zeal and good humor in 
subordinate capacity. But Lawrence had early treated hir 
with kindness; and it is bare justice to Clive to say that, prout 
and overbearing as he was, kindness was never thrown awa] 
upon him. He cheerfully placed himself under the orders of hi 
old friend, and exerted himself as strenuously in tlie second pos^ 
ashecouldhavedonein the first. Lawrencewell knew the valueo 
such assistance. Though himself gifted with no intellectua 
faculty higher than plain good sense, he fully appreciated Ih 
powers of his brilliant coadjutor. -Though he had made a me 
thodical study of military tactics, and, like all men regularl; 
bred to a profession, was disposed to look with disdain on it 
ipers, he had yet liberality enough to acknowledge that Cliv 

'as an exception to common rules.-. "Some people," hew 
are pleased to term Captain Clive fortunate and lucky; but 
in my opinion, from the knowledge I have of the gentleman, b 
deserved and might expect from his conduct everything as 1 
fell out; — a man of an undaunted resolution, of a cool tempt 

tnd of a presence of mind which ae\-cT left him in 
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any sort, or much conversing with any of the profession, from 
his judgment and good sense, he led on an army like an expe- 
rienced officer and a brave soldier, with a prudence that cer- 
tainly warranted success." 

43. The French had no commander to opf>ose to the two 
friends. Duplebt, not inferior in talents for negotiation and in- 
trigue to any European who has borne a part in the revolutions 
of India, was ill qualified to direct in person military operations. 
He had not been bred a soldier, and had no inclination to be- 
come one. His enemies accused him of personal cowardice; 
and be defended himself in a strain worthy of Captain Bo- 
badil. He kept away from shot, he said, because silence and 
tranquillity were propitious to bis genius, and be found it diffi- 
cult to pursue his meditations amidst the noise of 6rearms. 
He was thus under the necessity of intrusting to others the exe- 
cution of his great warlike designs; and he bitterly complained 
that he was iU served. He had indeed been assisted by one 
officer of eminent merit, the celebrated Bussy. ButBussyfaad 
marched northward with the Nizam, and was fully employed 
in looking after his own interests, and those of France, at the 
court of that prince. Among the officers who remained with 
Dupleix. there was not a single man of capacity; and many 
of them were boys, at whose ignorance and folly the common 
soldiers laughed. 

44. The English triumphed everywhere. The besiegers of 
Trichinopoly were themselves besieged and compelled to capitu- 
late. Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mabrattas, and 
was put to death, at the instigation probably of his competitor, 
Mahoramed Ali. The spirit of Dupleix, however, was uncon- 
querable, and his resources inexhaustible. From his employers , 
ill Europe he no longer received help or countenance. They 
condemned his policy. Tliey gave him no pecuniary assistance. 

' sent him for troops only the sweepings of the galleys.' 

e worst iiinvlcis imprisoned on the smaU govemmcnt rowboata, 

-ftf • ^^^ *~ 
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'et still he persisted, intrigued, bribed, promised, lavished h 

■private fortune, strained his credit, procured new diplom 

o from Delhi, raised up new enemies tothegovcrnment of Madi 

A on every side, and found tools even among the allies of t 

s English Company. But all was in vain. Slowly, but steadil 

the power of llritain continued to increase, and that of Fram 

to decline. 

45. The health of Clive had never been good during his n 
dcnce in India : and his constitution was now so much imp; 
10 that he determined to return to England. Before his dq>artiii 
he undertook a service of considerable difficulty, and performt 
it with his usual vigor and dexterity. The forts of Covelon 
and Chingleput were occupied by French garrisons. It v 
determined to send a force against them. But the only fore 
/15 available for this ptu^iose was of such a description that i 
■^ officer but Ciive would risk his reputation by commanding i 
It consisted of five hundred newly levied sepoys and two hui 
dred recruits who had just landed from England, and who wt 
the worst and lowest wretches that the Company's crimpi 
30 could pick up in the flash houses ^ of London. CUve, ill a 
haustcd as he was, undertook to make an army of this u 
ciplined rabble, and marched with them to Covelong. 
from the fort killed oneof these e.vtraordinarysoldieiB; on wti 
all the rest faced about and ran away, and it was with thegres 
est difficulty that Clive rallied them. On another occa^on, t 
noise of a gun terrified the sentinels so much that one of tht 
was found, some hours later, at the bottom of a well, Cli' 
gradually accustomed them to danger, and, by exposing hims 
constantly in the most perilous situations, shamed them ii 
courage. He at length succeeded in forming a respectat 
force out of Ids unpromising materials. Covelong fell. Cli 
learned that a strong detachment was marching to relieve 
from Chinglfpul. He took measures to prevent the e 

' PersoiiD laniiloyt'l lo kidnap men for the amiy or navy. 
f »Kwt«ottBotUueveaaiitloUyarpeaaMOtm,iBpBtfe ^^j 
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from learning that they were too late, laid an ambuscade for 
them on the road, Idlled a hundred of them with one fire, took 
three hundred prisoners, pursued the fugitives to the gates of 
Chingieput, laid siege instantly to that fastness, reputed one of 
the strongest in India, made a breach, and was on the point of 5 
storming, when tiie French commandant capitulated and r 
tired with his men. 

46. Clive returned to Madras victorious, but in a state of 
health which rendered it impossible for him to remain there 
long. He married at this time a young lady of the e 
Maskelyne, sister of the eminent mathematician, who long held 
the post of Astronomer Royal. She is described as handsome , 
and accomplished ; and her husband's letters, it is said, contain 
proofs that he was devotedly attached to her, 

47. Almost immediately after the marriage, Clive embarked »! 
with his bride for England. He returneda very different person 
from the poor slighted boy who had been sent out ten years 
before to seek his fortune. He was only twenty-seven ; yet his ^ 
country already respected him as one 0/ her first soldiers. 
There was then general peace in Europe, The Camatic was the x 
only part of the world where the English and French were in 
arms against each other. The vast schemes of Dupleix had 
excited no small uneasiness in the city of London; and the 
rapid turn of fortune, which was chiefly owing to the courage 
and talents of Clive, lud been liailed with great delight. The u 
young captain was known at the India House by the honorable 
nickname of General CUve, and was toasted by that appellation 
at the feasts of the Directors. On his arrival in England, he 
found himself an object of general interest and admiration. 
The East India Company thanked him for his services in the k 
warmest terms, and bestowedon him a sword set with diamonds. 
With rare delicacy, he refused to receive this token of grati- " 
tude, unless a similar compliment were paid to his friend and 
commander, Lawrence. 

f iL ;iijH^ eaaiiy Iw st4>po5ed that Clive VMSioofit coidi&Uy j 
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welcomed home by his family, who were delighted by his su 

cess, though they seem to have been hardly able to comprehei 

how their naughty idle Bobby had become so great a ma 

His father had been singularly hard of belief. Not until tl 

s news of the defense of Arcot arrived in England was the o 

gentleman heard to growl out that, after all, the booby hi 

something in him. His expressions of approbation becan 

stronger and stronger as news arrived of one brilliant explc 

^ft after another^and he was at lengthimmoderately fond and proi 

^ne of his stjn. 

^^k 49. Ctive's relations had very substantial reasons for rejoi 

^^fe'ing at his return. Considerable s\ims of prize money had falh 

^^Hto his share; and he h'ad brought home a moderate fortun 

^^Vpart of which he expended in extricating his father from p 

^^E cuniary difficulties, and in redeeming the family estate. Tl 

^H remainder he appears to have dissipated in the course of abol 

two years. He lived splendidly, dressed gayly even for thoi 

times, kept a carriage and saddle horses, and, not conta 

with these ways of getting -rid of his money, resorted to tl 

:o most speedy and effectual of all modes of evacuation, a coi 

tested election followed by a petition, 

50. At the time of the general election of 1754, the Goven 
ment was in a very singular state. There was scarcely an 

t formal opposition. The Jacobites had been cowed by the tssi: 
s of the last rebellion. The Tory party had fallen into utter COI 
tempt. It had been deserted by all the men of talent vb 
Uiad belonged to it, and had scarcely given a symptom of Ii| 
uluring some years. The small faction wliich had been hel 
r together by the influence and promises of Prince Frederick, h« 
30 been dispersed by his death. Almost every public man of di 
tinguished lalents in the kingdom, whatever his early conna 
tions might have been, was in office, and called himself a Wh^ 
But this extraorcUnary appearance of concord was quite dell 
sive. The administration itself was distracted by bitter ei 
Htaities «ad' ooi^ictM^ pttdenawua. ^J-bv^Qci. 
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members was to depress and supplant each other. The Prime 
Minister, Newcastle, weak, timid, jealous, and perfidious, was 
at once detested and despised by some of the most important 
members of his Government, and by none more than by Henry 
Fox, the Secretary at War. This abie, daring, and ambitious s 
man seized every opportmiity of crossing the First Lord of the 
Treasury,' from whom he well knew that he had Uttle to dread 
and little to hope; for Newcastle was through life equally afraid 
of breaking with men of parts ^ and of promoting there. 

51. Newcastle had set his heart on returning two members 
for St. Michael, one of those wretched Cornish boroughs which 
were swq)t away by the Reform Act of 1832. He was opposed 
by Lord Sandwich, whose influence had long been paramount 
there: and Fox exerted himself strenuously in Sandwich's be- 
half. Clive, who had been introduced to Fox, and very kindly ij 
received by him. was brought forward on the Sandwich interest, 
and was returned. But a petition was presented against the 
return, and was backed by the whole influence of the Duke of 
Newcastle. 

52. The case was heard, according to the usage of that time, 
before a committee of the whole House.' Questions respecting 
elections were then considered merely as party questions. Ju-**- 
didal impartiality was not even affected. Sir Robert Walpole 
was in the habit of saying openly that, in election battles, there 
ought to be no quarter. On the present occasion the excite- 
ment was great. The matter really at issue was, not whether 
Clive had been properly or improperly returned, but whether 
Newcastle or Fox was to be master of the new House of Com- 
juoos, and consequently first minister. The contest was long 

1 obstinate, and success seemed to lean sometimes to one 30 
If and sometimes to the other. Fox put forth all his 

tas usually this title. 






I Jjowers of debate, beat half the lawyers in the House at thi 

[Own weapons, and carried division ' after division against t 
whole influence of the Treasury. The committee decided 
Clive's favor. But when the resolution was reported to t 
J House, things look a different course. The remnant of the Tol 
Opposition, contemptible as it was, had yet sufficient weight 
turn the scale between the nicely balanced parties of NewcasI 
and Fo.^. Newcastle the Tories could only despise. Fox t 
hated, as the boldest and most subtle politician and the abl( 

lo debater among the Wliigs, as the steady friend of Walpole, 
the devoted adherent of the Duke of Cumberland. After wav( 
ing till the last moment, they determined to vote in a bd 
with the Prime Minister's friends. The consequence was th 
the House, by a small majority, rescinded the decision of t 

I! committee, and Clive was unseated. 

53. Ejected from Parliament, and straitened in his means, 
naturally began to look again towards India, The Compai 
and the Government were eager to avail themselves of I 
services. .\ treaty favorable to England had indeed been co 

10 eluded in the Camatic. Dupleix had been superseded, and h 
returned with the wreck of his immense fortune to £uro[ 
where calumny and chicanery " soon hunted him to his grav 
But many signs indicated that a war between Fiance a) 
Great Britain was at hand; and it was therefore thought c 

;; sirable to send an able commander to the Company's setti 
meots in India, The Directors appointed Clive governor 

tFort St. David. The King gave him the commission of a 
tenant-colonel in the British army, and in 1755 he again sai 
for Asia. 
54. The first service on which he was employed after his 
turn to the East was the reduction of the stronghold of Gheria 
This fortress, built on a craggy promontory, and almost 3 
rounded by the ocean, was the den of a pirate named Angi 
Lii 
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^^BDse barks had long been the terror of the Arabian Gulf. 

^^Umiral Watson, who commanded the English squadron in 
the Eastern seas, burned Angria's 0eet, while Clive attacked 
the fastness by land. The p!ace soon fell, and a booty of a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling was divided among s 
the conquerors. 

55. After this exploit, Clive proceeded to his government of 
Fort St. David. Before he had been there two months, he 
received intelligence which called forth all the energy of his 
bold and active mind. >t 

56. Of the provinces which had been subject to the house of 
Tamerlane, the wealthiest was Bengal. No part of India pos- 
sessed such natural advantages both for agricuJture and for 
commerce. The Ganges, rushing tlirough a hundred channels 
to the sea, has formed a vast plain of rich mold which, even u 
under the tropical sky, rivals the verdure of an EngUsh April. 
The rice fields yield an increase such as is elsewhere unknown. 
Spices, sugar, vegetable oils, are produced with marvelous ex- 
uberance. The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of fish. 
The desolate islands along the seacoast, overgrown by noxious « 
vegetation, and swarming with deer and tigers, supply the cul- 
tivated districts with abundance of salt. The great stream 
which fertilizes the soil is, at the same time, the chief highway 
of Eastern commerce. On its banks, and on those of its trib- 
utary waters, are the wealthiest marts,' the most splendid i^ 
capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. The tyranny 
of man had for ages struggled in vain against the overflowing 
bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot and of 
the MahratUt freebooter, Bengal -was known through the East 
as the garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its population » 
multiplied exceedingly. Distant pro\'inces were nourished from 
the overflowing of its granaries; and the noble ladies of London 
and Paris were clothed in the delicate produce of its looms. 
The race by whom this rich tract was peopled, enervated by a 
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^^^poft climate and accustomed to peaceful employments, bore t 
^^^^ame relation to other Asiatics which the Asiatics gener^ 
bear to the bold and energetic children of Europe. The C 
Hans have a proverb, that in Val enn'a the earth ia water_a 
5 t he men wom en; and the description is at least equally apj 
cable to the vast plain of the Lower Ganges. Whatever t 
Bengalee does he does languidly. His favorite pursuits s 
sedentary. He shrinks from bodily exertion; and, though w 
uble in dispute, and singularly pertinacious in the war of chican 
10 he seldom engages in a personal conflict, and scarcely ever e 
lists as a soldier- We doubt whether there be a hundred genui 
Bengalees in the whole army of the East India Company, 
never, perhaps, existed a people so thoroughly fitted by nalni 
and by habit (or a foreign yoke, 

»is 57. The great commercial companies of Europe had loi 
possessed factories in Bengal. The French were settled, a; 
still are, at Chandemagore on the Hoogley. liigher up tl 
stream the Dutch held Chinsurah. Nearer to the sea, t 
English had built Fort William. A church and ample war 
so houses rose in the licim'ty. A row of spacious houses, belongii 
to the chief factors of the East India Company, lined tie ban 
of the river; and in the neighborhood had sprung up a 
and busy native town, where some Hindoo merchants of g 
opulence had fixed their abode. But the tract now 
■ s by the palaces of Chowringhee contained only a few 11 
huts thatched with straw. A jungle, abandoned to waterfo 
and alligators, covered the site of the present Citadel, and t 
Course, which is now daily crowded at sunset with the gayt 

yquipages of Calcutta. For the ground on which the settlemei 
lood, the English, like other great landholders, paid rent 
he Government; and they were, like other great landholder 
lermitted to exercise a certain jurisdiction within their domai 
5S. The great pro\-ince of Bengal, together with Orisfia a 
Bahar. had long been governed hy a viceroy, whom the EngU 
^ atOiUed Aiiverjy KJiaii, irod who, tike Ifae other v 
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Mogul, had become virtuaUy independent. He died in 1756, 
and the sovereignty descended to his grandson, a youth under 
twenty years of age, mho bore the name of Suraj'ah Dowlah. 
Oriental despots are perhaps the worst class of human beings; 
and this unhappy boy was one of the worst specimens of his 
class. His understanding was naturally feeble, and his temper 
naturally unaniiable. His education had been such as would 
have enervated even a vigorous intellect, and perverted even a 
generous disposition. He was unreasonable, because nobody 
ever dared to reason with him, and seifish, because he had 
never been made to feel himself dependent on the goodwill of 
others. Early debauchery had unnerved his body and his 
mind. He indulged immoderately in the use of ardent spirits, 
which inflamed his weak brain almost to madness. His chosen 
corapajiions were flatterers sprung from the dregs of the people, 
and recommended by nothing but buffoonery and servility. It 
is said that he had arrived at the last stage of human depravity, 
when cruelty becomes pleasing for its own sake, when the sight 
of pain as pain, where no advantage is to be gained, no offense 
punished, no danger averted, is an agreeable excitement. It 
had early been his amusement to torture beasts and birds; 
and, when he grew up, he enjoyed with still keener relish the 
misery of his fellow creatures. 

, From a child Surajah Dowlah had hated the English. It I 
b his whim to do so ; and his whims were never opposed. He 
I also formed a very exaggerated notion of the wealth which 
^t be obtained by plundering them ; and his feeble and un- 
[livated mind was incapable of perceiving that the riches of 
rutta, had they been even greater than he imagined, would 
t compensate him for what he must lose, if the European », 
trade, of which Bengal was a chief seat, should be driven by I 
his violence to some other quarter. Pretexts for a quarrel were I 
readily found. The English, in expectation of a war with j 
Fnince, had begun to fortify their settlement without special j 
lM.-rmission from the Nabob. A rich native, whom he longed jj 
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) plunder, had taken refuge at Calcutta, and had not be< 
Fdelivered up. On such grounds as these Surajah Dowli 
marched with a great anny against Fort Williai 

60. The servants of the Company at Madras had been force 
s by Dupleix to become statesmen and soldiers. Those in Beng 

kwere still mere traders, and were terrified and bewildered b 
the approaching danger. The governor, who had heard r 
'of Surajah Dowlah's cruelty, was frightened out of his wit 
jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the nearest ship. 
» military commandant thought that he couid not do better tha 
follow so good an example. The fort was taken after a feeb 
K resistance; and great numbers of the English fell into the hant 
pf the conquerors. The Nabob seated himself with regal pon 
1 the principal hall of the factory, and ordered Mr. Holwel 
ie first in rank among the prisoners, to be brought before bin 
Bjlis Highness talked about the insolence of the English, a 
grumbled at the smallness of the treasure which he had founf 
S)ut promised to spare their lives, and retired to rest. 

61. Then was committed that great crime, memorable I 
s singular atrocity, memorable for the tremendous retributi( 

Jby which it was followed. The English captives were It 

■the mercy of the guards, and the guards determined to & 
them for the night in tile prison of the garrison, a chamb 
luiown by the fearful name of the Black Hole. Even for a si 

'i European malefactor, that dungeon would, in such a climat 
have been too close and narrow. The space was only twent 
feet square. The air holes were small and obstructed. Itw, 
the summer solstice, the season when the fierce heat of I 
can scarcely be rendered tolerable to natives of England by lof 

30 halls and by the constant waving of fans. The number of t 
prisoners was one hundred and forty-sLv. When they we 
ordered to enter the cell, they imagined that the soldiers we 
joking; and, being in high spirits on account of the promise 
the Nabob to spare their lives, they laughed and jested i 



take. They expostulated; they entreated; but in viin. The 
guards threatened to cut down alJ who hesitated. The captives 
were driven into the cell at the point of the sword, and the door 
was instantly shut and locked upon them. 

62. Nothing in history or fiction, not even the story which 
Ugotino told in the sea of everiasting ice, after he had wiped 
his bloody lips on the scalp of his murderer, approaches the 
horrors which were recounted by the few survivors of that 
night. They cried for mercy. They strove to burst the door. 
Holwell who, even in that extremity, retained some presence of 
mind, offered large bribes to the jailers. But the answer was 
that nothing could be done without the Nabob's orders, that 
the Nabob was asleep, and that he would be angry if anybody 
woke him. Then the prisoners went mad with despair. They 
trampled each other down, fought for the places at the windows, 
fought for the pittance of water with which the cruel mercy of 
the murderers mocked their agonies, raved, prayed, blasphemed, 
implored the guards to fire among them. The jailers in the 
meantime held Ughts to the bars, and shouted with laughter at 
the frantic struggles of their victims. At length the tumult 
died away in low gaspings and moam'ngs. The day broke. 
The Nabob had slept off his debauch, and permitted the door 
to be opened. But it was some time before the soldiers could 
make a lane for the survivors, by piling up on each side the 
heaps of coqjses on which the burning climate had already 
begun to do its loathsome work. When at length a passage 
was made, twenty-three ghastly figures, such as their own 
mothers would not have known, staggered one by one out of 
the charnel house. A pit was instantly dug. The dead bodies, 

|«k hundred and twenty-three in number, were flung into it 

^Bpnuacuously and covered up. 

^^Vj. But these things — which, after the lapse of more than 
eighty years, cannot be told or read with<iut horror— awakened 
neither remorse nor pity in the bosom of the savage Nabob. 
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tenderness to the sumvors. Some of them, indeed, from whoi 
nothing was to be got, were sufEered to depart; but those froi 
whom it was thought that anything could be extorted wei 
treated with execrable cruelty. Holwell, unable to walk, 
s carried before the tyrant, who reproached liim, threatened h 
and sent him up the country in irons, together with some oUm 
gentlemen who were suspected of knowing more than the 
chose to tell about the treasures of the Company. These pel 

Peons, still bowed down by the sufferings of that great agonj 
were lodged in miserable sheds, and fed only with grain aa 
water, till at length the intercessions of the female relations ( 
the Nabob procured their release. One Enghshwoman ha 
survived that night. She was placed in the harem of the Print 
at Moorshedabad. 
IS 64. Surajah Dowlah, in the meantime, sent letters to h 
nominal sovereign at Delhi, describing the late conquest in tl 
most pompous language. He placed a garrison in Fort Willian 

I forbade Englishmen to dwell in the neighborhood, and direct^ 
that, in memory of his great actions, Calcutta should theno 
forward be called Alinagore, that is to say, the Port of God. 
65. In August the news of the fall of Calcutta reached M 
dras, and excited the liercest and bitterest resentment. The a 
Of the whole settlement was for vengeance. Within forty-e 
hours after the arrival of the intelligence it was determim 
15 that an expedition should be sent to the Hoogley, and th 
Chve should be at the head of the land forces. The nav 
armament was under the command of Admiral Watson. Nil 
hundred English infantry, fine troops and full of spirit, 
fifteen hundred sepoys, composed the army which sailed 
io punish a Prince who had more subjects than Louis the Fj 
teenth or the Empress Maria Theresa. In October the expet 
tion sailed; but it had to make its way against adverse win( 
and did not reach Bengal til! December. 
66. The Nabob was reveling in fancied security at Mos 
B Bbedabwd. He Trasao profound^ jgWBwMFqtt^gl 
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^^■mtries that he often used to say that there were not ten 
^^HlUsand men in all Europe; and it had never occurred to him 
as possible that the English would dare to invade his domin- 
ions. But, though undisturbed by any fear of their military 
power, he began to miss them greatly. His revenues fell off; s 
and his ministers succeeded in making him understand that a 
ruler may sometimes find it more profitable to protect traders 
in the open enjoyment of their gains than to put them to the 
torture for the purpose of discovering hidden chests of gold and 
jewels. He was already disposed to permit the Company to 
resume its mercantile operations in his country, when he re- 
ceived the news that an English armament was in the Hoogley. 
He instantly ordered all his troops to assemble at Moorshedabad, 
and marched towards Calcutta. 

67. Olive had commenced operations with his usual vigor. 
He took Budgebudge, routed the garrison of Fort William, 
recovered Calcutta, stormed and sacked Hoogley. The Nabob, 
already disposed to make some concessions to the English, was 
confirmed in his pacific disposition by these proofs of their 
fMwer and spirit. He accordingly made overtures to the chiefs 
of the invading armament, and offered to restore the factory, 
and to give compensation to those whom he had despoiled. 

68. Clive's profession was war; and he felt that there was 
something discreditable in an accommodation with Surajah 
Dowlah. But his power was limited. A committee, chiefly 
composed of servants of the Company who had fied from Cal- 

. cutta. had the principal direction of affairs; and these persons 
were eager to be restored to their fjosts and compensated for 
their losses. The government of Madras, apprised that war 
had commenced in Europe, and apprehensive of an attack from 
the French, became impatient for the return of the armament. 
The promises of the Nabob were lai^e, the chances of a contest 
doubtful; and Clive consented to treat, though he exjiressed bis 
regret that things should no! be concluded inso glorious a man- 
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69. With this negotiation commences a new chapter In ti 
life of Clive. Hitherto he had been merely a soldier carryin 
into effect, with eminent ability and valor, the plans of other 
Henceforth he is to be chiefly regarded as a statesman; and h 

s military movements are to be considered as subordinate to h 

/ political designs. That in his new capacity he displayed grea 

I ability, and obtained great success, is unquestionable, But i 

S also unquestionable that the transactions in which he noi 

began to take a part have left a stain on his moral charactei 

70. We can by no means agree with Sir John Malcolm, i 
is obstinately resolved to see nothing but honor and integrit 
in the conduct of his hero. But we can as little agree with Mr 
Mill, who has gone so far as to say that Ciive was a man ' 

\ whom deception, when it suited his purpose, never cost a pang.' 

i Clive seems to us to have been constitutionally the very oppx 

I site of a knave, bold even to temerity, sincere e\'en to indis 

I cretion, hearty in friendship, open in enmity. Neither in 1 

private life, nor in those parts of his public life in which he ha( 

to do with his countrymen, do we find any signs of a propensit 

s to cunning. On the contrary, in all the disputes in which I 

was engaged as an Englishman against Enghshmen, from h 

bo.'dng matches at school to those stormy altercations at ti 

India House and in Parliament amidst which his later yeai 

were passed, his very faults were those of a high and n 

' fc.mous spirit. The truth seems to have been that he consider 

"1 Oriental politics as a game in which nothing was unfair. ] 

knew that the standard of morality among the natives of Indii 

differed widely from that established in England, He knev 

that he had to deal with men destitute of what in Europe i 

^ called honor, with men who would give any promise withou 

I hesitation, and break any promise without shame, with inei 

I who would unscrupulously employ corruption, perjury, forgery 

I to compass their ends. His lettere show that the great diffec 

Jence between Asiatic and European morality was constantl; 

p'Aift.tfjOUgjjte. HeaeematofaiweiiliagiOed,niotite 
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in our opinion, that he could effect nothing against such adver- 
saries, if he was content to be bound by ties from which they 
were free, if he went on telling truth, and hearing none, if he 
fulfilled, to his own hurt, all his engagements with confederates 
who never kept an engagement that was not to their advantage. < 
Accordingly this man, in the other parts of his life an honor- 
able English gentleman and a soldier, was no sooner matched 
against an Indian intriguer, than he became himself an Indian 
intriguer, and descended, without scruple, to falsehood, to 
hypocritical caresses, to the substitution of dociunents, and to : 
the counterfeiting of hands.^ 

7 1 . The negotiations between the English and the Nabob 
were carried on chiefly by two agents, Mr. Watts, a servant of 
the Company, and a Bengalee of the name of Omichund. This 
Oraichund had been one of the wealthiest native merchants i 
resident at Calcutta, and had sustained great losses in conse- 
quence of the Nabob's expedition against that place. In the 
coiu^e of his commercial transactions, he had seen much of 
the English, and was pecuUariy quahfied to serve as a medium 
of communication between them and a native court. He pos-t 
sessed great influence with his own race, and had in large meas- 
ure the Hindoo talents, quick observation, tact, dexterity, per- 
severance, and the Hindoo vices, ser\'ihty, greediness, and 1 
treachery. '^ 

72. The Nabob behaved with all the faithlessness of an In- aj 
dian statesman, and with all the levity of a boy whose mind 
had been eofeebledbypower and self-indulgence. He promised, 
retracted, hesitated, evaded. At one time he advanced with 
his army in a threatening manner towards Calcutta; but when 
he saw the resolute front which the English presented, he fell ^ 
back in alarm, and consented to make peace with them on ' 
tJicir own terms. The treaty was no sooner concluded than he 

^^biednewdesigns against them. He intrigued with the French 
^^Bonties at Chandemagore. He invited Bussy to march 




1 the Deccan to the Hoogley, and to drive the English ou 

frof Bengal. AJl this was well known to Clive and Watson. The 
determined accordingly to strike a deciave blow, and to attacl 
Chanderoagore, before the force there could be strengthenei 

s by new arrivals, either from the south of India, or from Eu- 
rope. Watson directed the expedition by water, Clive by land 
The success of the combined movements was rapid and com 
plete. The fort, ihe garrison, the artillery, the military stores 

tall fell into the hands of the English. Near five hundred Ets 
lopean troops were among the prisoners. 
73. The Nabob had feared and hated the English, t 
he was still able to oppose to them their French rivals. Th 
French were now vanquished; and he began to regard the £ 
lish with still greater fear and still greater hatred. Has wea 

IS and unprincipled mind oscillated between servihty and insi 
lence. One day he sent a large sum to Calcutta, as part of U 
compensation due for the wrongs which he had committed 
The next day he sent a present of jewels to Bussy, exhortin 
that distingm'shed officer to hasten to protect Bengal " 

10 Clive, the daring in war, on whom," says his Highness, "ma 
all bad fortune attend." He ordered his army to inarch againa 
the English. He countermanded his orders. He tore Clive' 
letters. He then sent answers in the most florid language 
compliment. He ordered Watts out of his presence, and threat 

as ened to impale* him. He again sent for Watts, and begged pat 
don for the insult. In the meantime, his wretched maladminis 

Ptration, his folly, his dissolute manners, and his love of t 
lowest company, had disgusted all classes of his subjects, sol 
Biers, traders, civil functionaries, the proud and ostentatiou 
jo Mahommedans, the thnid, supple, and parsimonious Hindo< 
A formidable confederacy was formed against him, in whi 
were included Roydullub, the minister of finance. Meer Jaffi 
k the principal commander of the troops, and Jugget Seit, I 
richest banker in India. The plot was ranfided to the Enj 
* f? cncute b7 mespB of ft Btake dpYBt ^B?!^ ^^ 
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iish agents, and a communication was opened between the 
malcontents at Moorshedabad and the conunittee at Cal- 
cutta. 

74, In the committee there was much hesitation; but Clive's 
voice was given in favor of the conspirators, and his vigor sW 
and firmness bore down all opposition. It was determined that 
the English should lend their powerful assistance to depose 
Surajah Dowlah, and to place Meer Jaifier on the throne of 
Bengal. In return, Meer Jaflier promised ample compensation 
to the Company and its servants, and a liberal donative to the n 
army, the navy, and the committee. The odious vices of SurEijah ' 
Dowlah, the wrongs which the English had suffered at his hands, 1 
the dangers to which our trade must have been exposed, had he 
continued to reign, appear to us fully to justify the resolution 
of dqx)sing him. But nothing can justify the dis.simulation i, 
which Clive stooped to practice. He wrote to Surajah Dowlah 
in terms so affectionate that they for a time lulled that weak 
prince into perfect security. The same courier who carried this 
"soothing letter," as Clive calls it, to the Nabob, carried to 
Mr. Watts a letter in the following terms: "Tell Meer J 
to fear nothing. I will join him with five thousand men who 
never turned their backs. Assure him I will march night and 
day to his assistance, and stand by him as long as I have a man 



Jj5. It was impossible that a plotwhich had so many ramifica- n 

s should long remain entirely concealed. Enough reached 
» ears of the Nabob to arouse his suspicions. But he was 
1 quieted by the fictions and artifices which the inventive 
aius of Omichund produced with miraculous readiness. All 
was going well; the plot was nearly ripe; when Clive learned ji 
that Omichund was likely to play false. The artful Bengalee 
had been promised a liberal compensation for all that he had 
lost at Calcutta. But this would not satisfy him . His services 
had been great. He held the thread of the whole intrigue. 

dilirea^ed in the^acof Siint}afa DowlaJit be could J 
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mdo all that he had done, The lives of Watts, of Meer Jaffi( 
pof all the conspirators, were at his mercy; and he determine! 
to take advantage of his situation and to make his own ten 
He demanded three hundred thousand pounds sterling as ■ 
s price of his secrecy and of his assistance. The committee, in 
censed by the treachery and appalled by the danger, knew no' 
what course to take. But Chve was more than Omichund' 
match in Omichund's own arts. The man, he said, was 
lain. Any artifice which would defeat such knavery was jusi 
Wio fiable. The best course wouid be to promise what was askei 
Omichund would soon beat their mercy; and then they niigl 
punish him by withholding from him, not only the bribe whit 
he now demanded, but also the compensation which all 
other sufferers of Calcutta were to receive. 

176. His advice was taken. But how was the wary and s^i 
cious Hindoo to be deceived? He had demanded that an arti! 
touching his claims should be inserted in the treaty betwe« 
Meer Jaffier and the Enghsh, and he would not be satisfit 
unless he saw it with his own eyes. Chve had an e.'qiedien 
ready. (Two treaties were drawn up, one on white paper, 
other on red, the former real, the latter fictitious. In the forrat 
Omichund's name was not mentioned; the latter, which was 
be shown to him, contained a stipulation in his favorj 
77. But another difficulty arose. Admiral Watson h 
)$ scruples about signing the red treaty. Omichund's vigilam 
and acuteness were such that the absence of so important 
name would probably awaken his suspicions. But Clive wi 
jj^not a man to do anything hy halves. We almost blush 
*^ write it. He forced Admiral Watson's name. 

r78. All was now ready for action. Mr. Watts fled secret! 
from Moorshedabad. Clive put his troops in motion, and wrol 
to the Nabob in a tone very different from that of his previoi 
letters. He set forth all the wrongs which the British had si 
fered, offered to submit the points in dispute to the arbitrati* 
got Mxxt Jaffier, and concjudcd fcy aanottnOTg t^aSjg^ 
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rains' were about to set in, he and his men would do themselves 
the honor of waiting on his Highness for an answer. 

79. Surajah Dowlah instantly assembled his whole force, and 
marched to encounter the English. It had been agreed that 
Meer Jaffier should separate himself from the Nabob, and carry 3 
over his division ^ to Clive. But, as the decisive moment ap- > 
proached, the fears of the conspirator overpowered his ambi- ' 
tion. Chve had advanced to Cossimbazar, the Nabob lay with 
a mighty power a few miles off at Plassey, and still Meer Jaffier 
delayed to fulfill his engagements, and returned evasive answers « 
to the earnest remonstrances of the English general. 

80. CUve was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
piace no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of his con- 
federate; and, whatever confidence he might place in his own 
military talents, and in the valor and discipline of his troops, ij 
it was no light thing to engage an army twenty times as niuner- 
ous as his own. Before him lay a river over which it was easy 
to advance, but over which, if things went ill, not one of his 
little band would ever return. On this occasion, for the first 
and for the last time, his da,untless spirit, during a few hours, ^ 
shrank from the fearful responsibility of making a decision. He 
called a council of war. The majority pronounced against fight- 
ing; and Clive declared his concurrence with the majority. Long 
afterwards, he said that he had never called but one council 
of war, and that, if he had taken the advice of that council, ig 
the British would never have been masters of Bengal. But 
scarcely had the meeting broken up when he was himself again. 
He retired aione under the shade of some trees, and passed 
near an hour there in thought. He came back determined to 

nit everything to the hazard, and gave orders that all should *: 

a readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 
Ai. The river was passed; and. at the close of a toilsome 
in. Clive took this as a pretext tor an instant advance 
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day's march, the army, long after sunset,' took up its quartei 
in a grove of mango trees near Plassey, within a mile of t 
enemy. Clive was unable to sleep; he heard, through thewhol 
night, the sound of drums and cymbals from the vast camp o 
s the Nabob. It is not strange that even his stout heart shoult 

Pnow and then have sunk, when he reflected against what oddi 
and for what a prize, he was in a few hours to contend. 
82. Nor was the rest of Surajah Dowlah more peaceful. Hi 
mind, at once weak and stormy, was distracted by wild an< 

'o horrible apprehensions. Appalled by the greatness and near 
ness of the crisis, distrusting his captains, dreading every on 
who approached him, dreading to be left alone, he sat gloomil; 
in his tent, haunted, a Greek poet would have said, by t 
furies ' of those who had cursed him with their last breath it 

.s the Black Hole. 

S3. The day broke, the day which was to decide the fate o 
India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, pouring througl 
many openings of the camp, began to move towards the grov 
where the English lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed wit 

»o firelocks,^ pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plai 
They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance' of the Is 
est size, each tugged by a long team of white oxen, and e 
pushed on from behind by an elephant. Some smaller guns, u 
der the direction of a few French auxiliaries, were perhaps mor 

as formidable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, dg 
from the effeminate population of Bengal, but from ihebolde 
race which inhabits the northern provinces; and the praetice< 
eye of Clive could perceive that both the men and the horse 
were more pcjwerfiJ than those of the Carnatic. The force whid 

JO he had to oppose to this great multitude consisted of only three 
thousand men. But of these nearly a thousand were English; 

' Avenging spirils. 

'Cafled also "flintlocks." the antique muskets diacharBcd by sparks 

Miuced by frictiorl. 
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and ali were led by English officers, and trained in the English 
discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of tie little army were 
the men of the Thirty-Ninth Regiment, which still bears on its 
colors, amidst many honorable additions won under Wel- 
lington in Spain and Gascony, tiie name of Plassey, and the v_ 
proud motto, Prim us in Indi s. 

84. The battle commenced with a cannonade in which the 
artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any execution, while the 
few fieldpieces of the English produced great effect. Several 
of the most distinguished officers in Surajali Dowlah's service 
fell. Disorder began to spread through fiis rants. His own 
terror increased every moment. One of the conspirators urged 
on him the expediency of retreating. The insidious advice, 
agreeing as it did with what his own terrors suggested, was 
readily received. He ordered his army to fall baclt, and this 
order decided his fate. Clive snatched the moment . and ordered 
his troops to advance. The confused and dispirited multitude 
gave way before the onset of disciplined valor. No mob at- 
tacked by regular soldiers was ever more completely routed. 
The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured to confront 
the English, were swept down the stream of fugitives. In an 
hour the forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to 
reassemble. Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. 
But their camp, their guns, their baggage, innumerable wag- 
ons, innumerable cattle, remained in the power of the con- 
querors. With the loss of twenty-two soldiers killed and fifty 
wounded, CHve had scattered an army of near sixty thousand 
men, and subdued an empire larger and more populous than 
Great Britaio. 

S5. Meer Jaffier had given no assistance to the English dur- 
ing the action. But, as soon as he saw that the fate of the day 
was decided, he drew off his division of the army, and, when 
the battle was over, sent his congratulations to his ally. The 
next morning he repaired to the English quarters, not a little 
|^«« to ib« rec«pUoB wltich aw«iWd b t iB rtl >W » j^:^e 
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evident signs of alarm when a guard was drawn out to receh 
bim with the honors due to his rank. But his apprehensioi 
speedily removed, CUve came forward to meet him , em 
braqed him, saluted him as Nabob of the three great provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, listened graciously to his apologies^ 
and advised him to march without delay to Moorshedabad. 

'. Surajah Dowlah had fled from the field of battle with 
all the speed with which a fleet camel could carry him, ai 
arrived at Moorshedabad in little more than twenty-four houi 
There he called his councilors round him. The wisest advi 
him to put himself into the hands of the English, from whoa 
he had nothing worse to fear than deposition and confinemenf 
But he attributed this suggestion to treachery. Others urgi 
him to try the chance of war again. He approved the advio 
and issued orders accordingly. But he wanted spirit to adha 
even during one day to a manly resolution. He learned t 
Meer JafEer had arrived, and his terrors became insupportabli 
Disguised in a mean dress, with a casket of jewels in Ms han( 
he let himself down at night from a window of his palace, j 
accompanied by only two attendants, embarked on the rivt 
for Patna. 

S7, In a few days Clive arrived at Moorshedabad, escorted 
by two hundred English soldiers and three hundred sepoys 
For bis residence liad been assigned a palace, which was 
rounded by a garden so spacious that all the troops who acc 
panied him could conveniently encamp within it. The C 
mony of the installation of Meer Jaffier was instantly performei 
Clive led the new Nabob to the seat of honor, placed him a 
it, presented to him, after the immemorial fashion of I 
East, an offering of gold, and then, turning to the natives w] 
filled (he hall, congratulated them on the good fortune whi( 
had freed them from a tyrant. He was compelled on this oa 
sion to use the services of an interpreter; for it isremarkat 
that, long as he resided in India, intimately acquainted aab 
with Jn^iaa polities and with the Indian ( 
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lfl"^s he was by his Indian soldiery, he never learned to J 
^ress himself with facih'ty in any Indian language. He is ' 
aid indeed to have been sometimes under the necessity of 
employing, in his intercourse with natives of India, the smat- 
tering of Portuguese which he had acquired, when a lad, in s 

88. The new sovereign was now called upon to fulfill the en- 
gagements into which he had entered with his allies. A con- 
ference was held at the house of Jugget Seit, the great banker, 
for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. Omi- la 
cbund came thither, fully believing himself to stand high in 
the favor of Clive, who, with, dissimulation surpassing even 
the dissimulation of Bengal, had np to that day treated him 
with undiminished kindness. The white treaty was produced 
and read, Clive then turned to Mr. Scrafton, one of the serv- tj 
ants of the Company, and said in English, "It is now time to 
undeceive Omichund." "Omichund," said Mr, Scrafton in 
Hindostanee, "the red treaty is a trick. You are to have 
nothing." Omichund fell back insensible into the arms of his 
attendants. He revived; but his mind was irreparably ruined. » 
Clive, who, though little troubled by scruples of conscience 
in his dealings with Indian politicians, was not inhuman, seems 
to have been touched. He saw Omichund a few days later, 
spoke to him kindly, advised him to make a pilgrimage to one 
of the great temples of India, in the hope that change of scene a 
might restore his health, and was even disposed, notwithstand- 
ing all that had passed, again to employ him in the public serv- 
ice. But from the moment of that sudden shock, the unhappy 
man sank gradually into idiocy. He who had formerly been 
distinguished by the strength of his understanding and the 31 
simplicity of his habits, now squandered the remains of his 
fortune on childish trinkets, luid loved to exhibit himself dressed 
in rich garments, and hung with precious stones. In this abject 
kte he languished a few months, and then died. 

■ We should not think it necessary to offer any remarks « 
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^^■Ibr the purpose ot directing Uie judgment of our readers, i 

^^Viespect to this transaction, had not Sir John Mulcohn unde 

^^ taken to defend it in alt its parts. He regrets, indeed, tiat 

was necessary to employ means so liable to abuse as forgery 

s but he will not admit that any blame attaches to those v 

deceived the deceiver. He thinks that the English were no 

bound to keep faith with one who kept no faith with them,, 

and that, if they had fulfilled their engagements with the wilj 

Bengalee, so signal an example of successful treason wouli 

lo have produced a crowd of imitators. Now, we will not discui 

this point on any rigid principles of morality. Indeed, : 

I quite unnecessary to do so: for, looking at the question as 

pquestion of expediency in the lowest sense of the word, f 

PQ^ng no arguments but such as Machiavelli might have eu 

i ployed in his conferences with Borgia, we are convinced t 

Clive was altogether in the wrong, and that he committed, ni 
' merely a wime, but a blunder. That honesty is the best poli( 

naxim which we firmly believe to be generally 
I even with respect to the temporal interest of individuals; bl 
f with respect to societies, the rule is subject to still fewer excq 
tloDS, and that for this reason, that the life of societies is longi 
than the life of individuals. It is possible to mention n 
I have owed great worldly prosperity to breaches of private fait] 
A but wc doubt whether it be possible to mention a state whi< 
^Ri; has on the whole been a gainer by a breach of public fait 
^B The entire hi.story of British India is an illustration of the gn 
truth, that it is not prudent to oppose perfidy to perfidy, a 
that the most efficient weapon with which men can encoun 
falsehood is truth. During a long course of years, the EngltE 
30 rulers of India, surrounded by allies and enemies whom i 
engagement could bind, have generally acted with sinceri^ ai 
uprightness; and the event has proved that sincerity and U 
rightness are wisdom. English valor and English intelllgen 
-\ have done less to extend and to preserve our Oriental empi 
^Jt^.^^o^isb veiadl^. All. tha( we coiUd Mve 
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taling the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the perjuries 
which have been employed against us, is as nothing, when com- 
pared with what we have gained by being the one power in 
India on whose word reliance can be placed. No oath which 
superstition can devise, no hostage however precious, inspires 
a himdredth part of the confidence which is produced by the 
"yea, yea," and "nay, nay," of a British envoy.' No fastness, 
however strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security 
liite that enjoyed by the chief who, passing through the terri- 
tories of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with the Brit- 
ish guarantee. The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, 
by the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the 
wealth which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. 
The British Government offers little more than four per cent; 
and avarice hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees ^ 
from its most secret repositories. A hostile monarch may 
promise mountains of gold to our sepoys, on condirion that 
will desert the standard of the Company. The Company 
ies only a moderate pension after a long service. But 
sepoy knows that the promise of the Company will 

le kept; he knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice 
and salt are as secure as the salary of the Governor-General: 
and he knows that there is not another state in India which' 
would not. in spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die of 
hunger in a ditch as soon as he had ceased to be useful. The 

reatest advantage which a government can possess is to be the 
trustworthy government in the midst of governments which 
nobody can trust. This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had 
w-e acted during the last two generations on the principles which 
Sir Jolin Malcolm appears to have considered as sound, had 
we as often as we had to deal with people like Omichund, re- 
Mliated by lying and forging, and breaking faith, after their 

liaa coin!) ai silver, worth each about thirty-two and one- 
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fashion, it is our firm belief that no courage or capacity coul 
have upheld our empire. 

go. Sir John Malcolm admits that Clive's breach of fait 
could be justified only by the strongest necessity. As we thii 
that breach of faith not only unnecessary, but most inexpediei 
we need hardly say that we altogether condemn it. 

gi. Omichund was not the oniy victim of the revolutiol 
Suraj'ah Dowlah was taken a few days after tiis flight, and n 
brought before Meer Jaffier. There he flung himself on t 
ground in convulsions of fear, and with tears and loud cr 
implored the mercy which he had never shown. Meer Jaffii 
hesitated; but his son Meeran, a youth of seventeen, who | 
feebleness of brain and savageness of nature greatly resemble 
the wretched captive, was implacable. Surajah Dowlah « 
led into a secret chamber, to which in a short time the minist^ 
of death were sent. In this act the English bore no part; aq 
Meer Jaffier understood so much of their feelings that 1 
thought it necessary to apologize to them for having avenge 
them on their most malignant enemy. 

92. The shower of wealth now fell copiously on the Compan 
and its servants, A sum of eight hundred thousand pount 
sterling, in coined silver, was sent down the river from Moot 
shedabad to Fort William. The fleet which conveyed t 
treasure consisted of more than a hundred boats, and pel 
formed its triumphal voyage with flags flying and music play 
Calcutta, which a few months before had been desolate 
was now more prosperous than ever. Trade revived; and th 
signs of afiluence appeared in every English house. As to Cllw 
-j-lhere was no limit to his acquisitions but his own moderatioi 
30 The treasury of Bengal was thrown open to him. There wei 
piled up, after the usage of Indian princes, immense masses 1 
coin, among which might not seldom be detected the florina 
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Gold coins first minted io Florence in the thirteenth century. 

It use in Austria and Germany was worth about I 
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and byzaots ' with which, before any European ship had turned 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the stuffs 
and spicesof the East. Clive walked between heaps of gold and 
silver, crowned with rubies and diamonds, and was at hTjerty ^^ 
to help himself. He accepted between two and three hundred 1/ 
thousand pounds. 

93. The pecuniary transactions between Meer Jaffier and 
Clive were sixteen years later condemned by the public voice, 
and severely criticized in Parliament. They are vehemently 
defended by Sir John Malcolm, The accusers of the victorious i* 
general represented his gains as the wages of corruption, or as 
plunder extorted at the point of the sword from a helpless ally. 
The biographer, on the other hand, considers these great ac- 
quisitions as free gifts, honorable alike to the donor and to 
the receiver, and compares them to the rewards bestowed by ij 
foreign powers on Marlborough, on Nelson, and on Wellington. 
It had always, he says, been customary in the East to give and 
receive presents; and there was, as yet, no Act of Parliament 
positively prohibiting English functionaries in India from prof- 
iling by this Asiatic usage. This reasoning, we own, does not t» 
quite satisfy us. We do not suspect Clive of selling the interests ' 
of liis employers or his country; but we cannot acquit him of 
having done what, if not in itself evil, was yet of evil example. 
Nothing is more dear than that a general ought to be the serv- 
ant of his own government, and of no other. It follows that »] 
whatever rewards he receives for his services ought to be given 
either by his own government, or with the full knowledge and 
approbation of his own government. This rule ought to be 
strictly maintained even with respect to the merest bauble, 
with respect to a cross, a medal, or a yard of colored ribbon, yt 
But how can any government be well served, if those who com- 
mand its forces are at liberty, without its permission, without 

' Also called besanls. Gold coins found in Byzantium (Constantinople), 
in the Middle Ages by lie Cruaaders. Their value approached that oi the 
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Wiis privity,' to accept princely fortunes from its allies? It 
die to say that there was then no Act of Parliament prohibitir 
I the practice of taking presents from Asiatic sovereigns. It 
I not on the Act which was passed at a later period tor the pu 
Bpose of preventing any such taking of presents, but on groun< 
ivhich were valid before that Act was passed, on grounds i 
I common law and common sense, that we arraign the condm 
r of Clive. There is no Act that we know of, prohibiting 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs from being in the pa 

lo of continental powers, but it is not the less true that a Seci 

tary who should receive a secret pension from France woul 

grossly violate his duty, and would deserve severe punishmen 

Sir John Malcolm compares the conduct of Clive with that 

the Duke of Wellington. Suppose, — and we beg pardon for pu 

• s ting such a supposition even for the sake of argument, 

the Duke of Wellington had, after the campaign of 1815, 

whilehe commanded the army of occupation in France, private! 

accepted two hundred thousand pounds from Louis the Eigl 

teenth, as a mark of gratitude for the great services which h 

» Grace had rendered to the House of Bourbon; what would I: 

thought of such a transaction? Yet the statute book ' no moi 

forbids tJie taking of presents in Europe now than it fori 

the taking of presents in Asia then. 

nJ 94. At the same time, it must be admitted that, in Clive 

4i case, there were many extenuating circumstances. He coi 

sidered himself as the general, not of the Crown, but of Ij 

Company. The Company had, by implication at least, autho 

^- ized its agents to enrich themselves by means of the liberality 1 

the native princes, and by other means still more objectionabi 

t was hardly to be expected that the servant should enterta 

rstricter notions of his duty than were entertained by his master 

^Though Clive did not distinctly acquaint his employers wil 

hat had taken place and request their sanction, he did nq 

a the other hand, by studied concealment, show that he wi 
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conscious of having done wrong. On the contrary, he avowed 
with the greatest openness that the Nabob's bounty had raised 
him to affluence. Lastly, though we think that he ought not 
in such a way to have taken anything, we must admit that he 
deserves praise for having taken so h'ttle. He accepted twenty s' 
lacs of rupees.' It would have cost him only a word to make 
the twenty forty. It was a very easy exercise of virtue to de- 
claim in England against Clive's rapacity; but not one in a j| 
hundred of his accusers would have shown so much self-com- 
mand in the treasury of Moorshedabad. « 

95. Meer Jaffier couJd be upheld on the throne only by the 
hand which had placed him on it. He was not, indeed, a mere 
boy; nor had he been so unfortunate as to be bom in the purple.^ 
He was not therefore quite so imbecile or quite so depraved 
as his predecessor had been. But he had none of the talents ij 
or virtues which his post required; and his son and heir, Meeran, 
was another Surajah DowJah. The recent revolution had un- 
settled the minds of men. Many chiefs were in open insurrec- 
tion against the new Nabob. The viceroy of the rich and pow- 
erful province of Oude. who, Uke the other viceroys of the Mogul » 
was now in truth an independent sovereign, menaced Bengal 
with invasion. Nothing but the talents and authority of Clive 
could support the tottering government. While things were 
in this state, a ship arrived with dispatches which had been 
written at the India House before the news of the battle of 
Plassey bad reached London. The Directors had determined 
Hfe place the English settlements in Bengal under a government 
^^MiStituted in the most cumbrous and absurd manner; and to 
^Hbke the matter worse, no place in the arrangement was as- 
signed to Ciive. The persons who were selected to form this 
new government, greatly to their honor, took on themselves the 
lespiinsibility of disobeying these preposterous orders, and in- 
l kc of rupees amounts to about $3j,ooo. \ lac means the number 
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vited CUve to axercise the supreme authority. He consentd 
and it soon appeared that the servants of the Company had oal 
aatidpated the wishes of their employers. The Directors, i 
receiving news of CJive's brilliant success, instantly appoint* 
s him governor of their possessions in Bengal, with the highe 

■ marks of gratitude and esteem. His power was now boundleS 
and far surpassed even that which Dupleix had attained in tl 
south of India, Meer Jaffier regarded him with slavish arw, 
On one occasion, the Nabob spoke with severity to a natil 
lo chief of high rank, whose followers had been engaged in a brat 
with some of the Company's sepoys. "Are you yet to li 
he said, "who that Colonel CUve is, and in what station Gq 
has placed him?" The chief, who, as a famous Jester and a 
old friend of Meer Jaffier, could venture to take liberties, ai 
15 swered, "I affront the Colonel! I, who never get up in tl 

morning without making three low bows to his jackass!" Thift 
I was hardly an exaggeration. Europeans and natives w 
I at Clive's feet. The English regarded him as the only man wl 
I could force Meer Jaffier lo keep his engagements with thei 
lo Meer Jaffier regarded him as the only man who could prote 
I the new dynasty against turbulent subjects and encroachti 

neighbors. 
J; g6. It is but justice to say that Clive used his power at^ 
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and vigorously for the advantage of his coimtry. He sent foi 
an expedition against the tract lying to the north of the Ca 
natic. In this tract the French stDl had the ascendancy; and 
was important to dislodge them. The conduct of the ente 
prise was intrusted to an officer of the name of Forde, wi 
was then little known, but in whom the keen eye of the govemi 
had detected military talents of a high order. The 
the expedition was rapid and splendid. 

97. While a considerable part of the army of Bengal 
thus engaged at a distance, a new and formidable danger 
aced the westeni frontier. The Great Mogul was a pnsoi 
Bdhi in the hands of a aabject. Hiff ddest ■ggniy 
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Shab' Alum, destined to be, during many years, the sport of ad- 
verse fortune, and to be a tool in the hands, first of the Mah- 
rattas, and then of the English, had fled from the palace of his 
father. His birth was still revered in India, Some powerful 
princes, the Nabob of Oude in particular, were inclined to favor s 
him. Shah Alum found it easy to draw to his standard great 
numbers of the military adventurers with whom every part of 
the country swarmed. An army of forty thousand men, of va- 
rious races and rehgions, Mahrattas, Rohillas, Jauts, and Af- 
ghans, were speedily assembled round him; and he formed the « 
design of overthrowing the upstart whom the English had 
elevated to a throne, and of establishing Ms own authority 
throughout Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar, 

98. Meerjaffier's terror wasextreme; and theonlyexpedient 
which occurred to him was to purchase, by the payment of a u 
large sum of money, an accommodation • with Shah Alum, 
This expedient had been repeatedly employed by those who, 
before him, had ruled the rich and unwarlike provinces near the 
mouth of the Ganges, But Clive treated the suggestion with a 
scorn worthy of his strong sense and dauntless courage, "If « 
you do this," he wrote, "you will have the Nabob of Oude, the 
Mahrattas, and many more, come from all parts of the confines 
of your country, who will bully you out of money till you have 
none left in your treasury. I beg your Excellency will rely on 
the fidelity of the English, and of those troops which are at- ij 
tached to you." He wrote in a similar strain to the governor 
of Patna, a brave native soldier whom he highly esteemed. 

" Come to no terms; defend your city to the last. Rest assured 
Lhat the English are stanch and firm friends, and that they 
never desert a cause in which they have once taken a part." jd 

99. He kept his word. Shah Alum had invested Patna, and 
was on the point of proceeding to storm, when he learned that 

' A Persian word, meaning "king;" it is used uflen, as in [his case, as 
pari of an Odental name. 
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the Colonel was advancing by forced marches. The whol 

army which was approaching consisted of only four hundred a 

■■j-- fifty Europeans and two thousand five hundred sepoys. Bu 

/ Clive and his Englishmen were now objects of dread over a 

s the East. As soon as his advance guard appeared, the besieger 

fled before him. A few French adventurers who were about tl 

person of the prince advised him to try the chance of battle 

but in vain. In a few days this great army, which had bee 

I _ regarded with so much uneasinessbythe court of Moorshedafeat 

me melted away before the mere terror of the British name. 

P loo. The conqueror returned in triumph to Fort WillianK 

The joy of Meer Jaffier was as unbounded as his fears had bee 

and led him to bestow on his preserver a princely token a 

i gratitude. The quitrent ^ which the East India Company wei 
IS bound to pay to the Nabob for the extensive lands held b 
them to the south of Calcutta amounted to near thirty thousan 
pounds sterling a year. The whole of this splendid estate 
sufficient to support with dignity the highest rank of the Bril 
ish peerage, was now conferred on Clive for life, 
t la loi. This present we think Clive justified in accepting. 
was a present which, from its very nature, could be no secre 
In fact, the Company itself was his tenant, and, by its acqule 
cence, signified its approbation of Meer Jaffier's grant. 
loj. But the gratitude of Meer Jaffier did not last long, 
IS had for some time felt that the powerful ally who had set hii 
up, might puil him down, and had been looking round forsuf 
port against the formidable strength by which he had himse 
been hitherto supported. He knew that it would be impossibl 
to find among the natives of India any force which would loc 
30 the Colonel's littie army in the face. The French power i 
Bengal was extinct. But the fame of the Dutch had ancientl 
been great in the Eastern seas; and it was not yet distinct! 
known in Asia how much the power of Holland had decline 
' Rent paid during the feudal period to absolve a vassal nt depcndt 
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in Europe. Secret communications passed between the court 
of Moorshedabad and the Dutch factory at Chinsurah; and 
urgent letters were sent from Chinsurah, exhorting the govern- 
ment of Batavia to fit out an expedition which might balance 
the power of the English in Bengal. The authorities of Batavia, 
eager to extend the influence of their country, and still more 
eager to obtain for themselves a share of the wealth which had 
recently raised so many English adventurers to opulence, 
equipped a powerful armament. Seven large ships from Java 
arrived unexpectedly in the Hoogley. The mihtary force on 
board amounted to fifteen hundred men, of whom about one 
half were Europeans, The enterprise was well timed. Clive 
had sent such large detachments to oppose the French in the 
Camatic that his army was now inferior in number to that of 
the Dutch. He knew that Meer JafBer secretly favored the 
invaders. He knew that he took on himself a serious respon- 
sibility if he attacked the forces of a friendly power; that the 
English ministers could not wish to see a war with Holland 
added to that in which they were already engaged with France ; 
that they might disavow his acts; that they might punish him. 
He had recently remitted a great part of his fortune to Europe, 
through the Dutch East India Company ; and he had therefore 
a strong interest in avoiding any quarrel. But he was satisfied 
that, if he suffered the Batavian armament to pass up the river 
and to join the garrison of Chinsurah, Meer Jafiier would throw 
himself into the arms of these new alhes, and that the EngliBb 
ascendancy in Bengal would be exposed to most serious danger. 
He took his resolution wnth characteristic boldness, and was 
most ably seconded by his officers, particularly by Colonel 
Forde, to whom the most important part of the operations was , 
intrusted. The Dutch attempted to force a passage. The 
English encountered them both by land and water. On both 
elements the enemy had a great superiority of force. On both 
they were signally defeated. Their ships were taken. Tlieir 
» ^ to. Ik j^^al louL ALaw&li«U t^ J^ucoiwiui. 
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soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the invac 
army, were killed or taken. The conquerors sat down before 
Chinsurah; and the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughl] 
'humbled, consented to the terms which Clive dictated. TheJ 
engaged to build no fortifications, and to raise no troops beyoi 
a small force necessary for the police of thek factories; and i1 
was distinctly provided that any violation of these covenant 
should be punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

103, Three months after this great victory, Clive sailed fo 
England. At home, honors and rewards awaited him, 
indeed equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still such a 
when his age, his rank in the array, ^ and his original place i 
sodety are considered, must be pronounced rare and splendid 
He was raised to the Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect 
an English title. George the Third, who had just ascended th 
throne, received him with great distinction. The minister 
paid him marked attention; and Pitt, whose influence in th 
House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, ■ 
eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits had contributet 
so much to the luster of that memorable period. The grea 
orator had already in Parhament described CUve as a heaven 
born general, as a man who, bred to the labor of the desk 
had displayed a military genius which might excite the adi 
ration of the King of Prussia, There were then no reporters i 
the gallery, but these words, emphatically spoken by the &n 
statesman of the age, had passed from mouth to mouth, ha 
been transmitted to Clive in Bengal, and had greatly delighte 
and flattered him. Indeed, since the death of Wolfe, Cliv 
was the only English general of whom his countrymen 1 
much reason to be proud. The Duke of Cumberland had b 
generally un fort una te;and his single victory, having been gainei 
over his countrymen and used with merciless severity, had bee 
more fatal to his popularity than his many defeats. Conwaj 
Arersed in the learning of his profession, and personally C 
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geous, wanted vigor and capacity. Granby, honest, gener- 
ouS) and brave as a lion, had neither science nor genius. Sack- 
ville, inferior in. knowledge and abilities to none of his contem- 
poraries, had incurred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation 
most fatal to the character of a soldier. It 1tB3 under the s 
command of a foreign general that the British had triumphed 
at Minden and Warburg. The people therefore, as was natural, 
greeted with pride and delight a captain of their own, whose ) 
~ itive courage and self-taught skill had placed hjm on a level 

the great tacticians of Germany. a 

■.04. The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie 
with the first grandees of England. There remains proof that 
he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds through the Dutch East India ^Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Company, is; 
The amount which he bad sent home through private houses 
was also considerable. He had invested great suras in jewels, 
then a very common mode of remittance from India. His 
purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass of ready money, » 
he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven 
thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the opinion of 
Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as possible, 
exceeded forty thousand pounds; and incomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the time of the accession of George the Third were >i 
at least as rare as incomes of a hundred thousand pounds now. 
We may safely affirm that no Englishman who started with ^ 
nothing has ever, in any line of life, created such a fortune at 
the early age of t^irt^ v-fn^ . 

105. It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a cred- » 
itable use of his riches. As soon as the battle of PJassey had laid 
the foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds to 
asters, bestowed as much more on other poor friends and re- 

IBf<)rdered his agent to pay eight hundred a year to his par- 
tltat tbey should keeii a uudage, tuul s,e*Ufid.m 
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soldiers, who constituted the main strength of the invac 
army, were killed or taken. The conquerors sat down before \ 

Chinsurah; and the chiefs of that settlement, now thoroughly 
'humbled, consented to the terms which Clive dictated. Thejr 
to build no fortifications, and to raise no troops beyond 
a small force necessary for the police of their factories; and iC 
was distinctly provided that any violation of these covenaJitS 
should be punished with instant expulsion from Bengal. 

103. Three months after this great victory, Clive saUed foE 
10 England. At home, honors and rewards awaited him, not 
indeed equal to his claims or to his ambition, but still such as 
, when his age, his rank in the array,'' and his original place ii 
1 society are considered, must be pronounced rare and splendid 
F He was raised to the Irish peerage, and encouraged to expect 
IS an English title. George the Third, who had Just ascended thi 
throne, received him with great distinction. The ministen 
paid him marked attention; and Pitt, whose influence in th( 
House of Commons and in the country was unbounded, ^ 
eager to mark his regard for one whose exploits had contributet 
» so much to the luster of that memorable period. The grea 
orator had already in Parliament described Clivq as a heaven' 
born genera], as a man who, bred to the labor of the desk 
had displayed a military genius which might excite the admi- 
ration of the King of Prussia. There were then no reporters ii 
js the gallery, but these words, emphatically spoken by the first 
statesman of the age, had passed from mouth to mouth, ha< 
been transmitted to Clive in Bengal, and had greatly dehghtei 
and flattered him. Indeed, since the death of Wolfe, Cliv« 
was the only English general of whom his countrymen 1 
io much reason to be proud. The Duke of Cumberland had bee 
generally unfortunate ;and his single victory ,having been gaine( 
over his countrymen and used with merciless severity, had b 
more fatal to his popularity than his many defeats. Conway 
versed in the learning of his profession, and personally coura 
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geous, wanted vigor and capacity. Granby, honest, gener- 
ous, and brave as a lion, had neither science nor genius. Sack- 
ville, inferior in knowledge and abilities to none of his contem- 
poraries, had incurred, unjustly as we believe, the imputation 
most fatal to the character of a soldier. It *as under the i 
command of a foreign general that the British had triumphed 
at Minden and Warburg. The people therefore, as was natural, ^^ 
greeted with pride and delight a captain of their own, whose y 
native courage and self-taught skill had placed him on a level 
with the great tacticians of Germany. n 

104. The wealth of Clive was such as enabled him to vie 
with the first grandees of England. There remains proof that 
he had remitted more than a hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds through the Dutch East India :,Company, and more 
than forty thousand pounds through the English Company, i 
The amount which he had sent home through private houses 
was also considerable. He had invested great sums in jewels, 
then a very common mode of remittance from India, His 
purchases of diamonds, at Madras alone, amounted to twenty- 
five thousand pounds. Besides a great mass of ready money, a 
he had his Indian estate, valued by himself at twenty-seven 
thousand a year. His whole annual income, in the opinion of 
Sir John Malcolm, who is desirous to state it as low as possible, 
exceeded forty thousand pounds; and incomes of forty thousand 
pounds at the time of the accession of George the Third were i 
at least as rare as incomes of a hundred thousand pounds now. 
We may safely affirm that no Englishman who started with ' 
nothing has ever, in any line of life, created such a fortune at 
the early age of jiutt^Jayj^ 

105. It would be unjust not to add that Clive made a cred- » 
itable use of his riches. As soon as the battle of Plassey had laid 
the foundation of his fortune, he sent ten thousand pounds to 

g sisters, bestowed as much more on other ]50or friends and re- 
B^ordered his agent to pay eight hundred a year to his par- 
Hi Um^^U^^ abtMiJdkeep ^ ctiEriage, md aHtkd j 
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five hundred a year on his old commander Lawrence, whoa 
means were very slender. The whole sum which Clive ex 
pended in tlus manner may be calculated at fifty thousani 
pounds. 

s 106. He now set himself to cultivate Parliamentary interest 
His purchases of land seem to have been made in a great meas 
ure with that view, and, after the general election of 1761, 
found himself in the House of Commons, at the head of a bod) 
of dependents whose support must have been important to an; 

administration. ~^ English politics, however, he did not t 
a prominent part. His first attachments, as we have seen 
were to Mr. Fox; at a later period he was attracted by th 
genius and success of Mr. Pitt; but finally he connected him 
self in the closest manner with George Grenville. Early in thi 
session of 1764, when the illegal and impolitic persecution o 
that worthless demagogue Wilkes had strongly excited the pub 
lie mind, the town was amused by an anecdote, which we hav 
■seen in some unpublished memoirs of Horace Walpole. 0I( 
Mr. Richard Chve, who, since his son's elevation, had beei 
introduced into society for which his former habits had no 
well fitted him, presented himself at the levSe.' The Kin; 
asked him where Lord Clive was. "He will be in town \ 
soon," said the old gentleman, loud enough to be heard by th( 
whole circle, "and then your Majesty will have another vote.' 
"i 107. But in truth all Olive's views were directed towards lb 
country in which he had so eminentJy distinguished himself aj 
a soldier and a statesman; and it was by considerations relatin] 
to India that his conduct as a public man in England v 
regulated. The power of the Company, though an anomaly, 
is in our time, we are firmly persuaded, a beneficial anomaly 
In the time of Clive, it was not merely an anomaly, but 1 
nuisance. There was no Board of Control. The Directoi 
were for the most part mere traders, ignorant of general poll 
tics, ignorant of the peculiarities of the empire which i 
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strangely become subject to them. The Court of Proprietors, 
wherever it chose to interfere, was abie to have its way. That 
Court was more numerous, as well as more powerful, than at 
present; for then every share of five hundred pounds conferred 
a vote. The meetings were large, stormy, even riotous, the 
debates indecently virulent. All the turbulence of a West- 
minster election, all the trickery and corruption of a Gram- 
pound election, disgraced the proceedings of this assembly on 
questions of the most solemn importance. Fictitious votes 
were manufactured on a gigantic scale. Clive himself laid out 
a hundred thousand pounds in the purchase of stock, which he 
then divided among nominal proprietors on whom he could 
depend, and whom he brought down in his train to every dis- 
cussion and every ballot. Others did the same, though not to 
quite so enormous an extent. 

io8. The interest taken by the pubhc of England in Indian 
questions was then far greater than at present, and the reason 
is obvious. At present a writer enters the service young; he 
climbs slowly; he is fortunate if, at forty-five, he can return to 
his country with an annuity of a thousand a year, and with sav- 
ings amounting to thirty thousand pounds. A great quantity 
of wealth is made by English functionaries in India; but no 
single functionary makes a very large fortune, and what is made 
is slowly, hardly, and honestly earned. Only four or five high 
political olBces are reserved for public men from England. 
The residencies,^ the secretaryships, the seats in the boards 
of revenue and in the Sudder courts " are all filled by men who 
have given the best years of life to the service of the Company ; 
nor can any talents however splendid or any connections how- 
ever powerful obtain those lucrative posts for any person who 
has not entered by the regular door, and mounted by the regular 
gradations. Seventy years ago, less money was brought home 

^B||poaitiDns a( English ambassadors al native courts. 

^^Kpowts maintuned in India by the India Com^iany for civil and criminal 
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from the East than in our time. But it was divided among 
very much smalJer number of persons, and inamense sums w 
often accumulated in a few months. Any Englishman, what 
ever his age might be, might hope to be one of the lucky e 
grants. If he made a good speech in Leadenhall Street, o 
published a clever pamphlet in defense of the chairman, 
might be sent out in the Company's service, and might retui 
in three or four years as rich as Pigot or as Clive. Thus t 
India House was a lottery office, which invited everybody t 
take a chance, and held out ducal fortunes as the prizes destina 
for the lucky few. As soon as it was known that there was 
part of the world where a lieutenant colonel had one moralQ 
received as a present an estate as large as that of the Earl t 
Bath or the Marquess of Rockingham, and where it s 
that such a trUle as ten or twenty thousand pounds was to b 
had by any British fimctionary for the asking, society began t 
exhibit all the symptoms of the South Sea year,' a feveria 
excitement, an ungovernable impatience to be rich, a contem[ 
for slow, sure, and moderate gains. 

lOQ. At the head of the preponderating party in the Indi 
House, bad long stood a powerful, able, and ambitious direcU 
of the name of Sulivan. He had conceived a strong jealous 
of Clive, and remembered with bitterness the audacity ■* 
which the late governor of Bengal had repeatedly set at nough 
the authority of the distant Directors of the Company. 
apparent reconciliation took place after Clive's arrival; bu 
enmity remained deeply rooted in the hearts of both. 
whole body of Directors was then chosen annually. At th 
election of 1763, Clive attempted to break down the power 
the dominant faction. The contest was carried on with a vio 
Icnce which he describes as tremendous, Sulivan was victc 
nous, and hastened to take bis revenge. The grant of rer 
which Clive had received from Meer Jaffier was, in the opinio 

' 1730. when a Snaocial panic was caused in Englaod by wi( 
1 ixtutb AnieiKan commeire. 
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of the best English lawyers, viilid. It had been made by exactly 
the same authority from which the Company had received their 
chief possessions in Bengal, and the Company had long ac- 
quiesced in it. The Directors, however, moat unjustly deter- 
mined to confiscate it, and Clive was forced to file a bill in chan- 
cery ^ against them. 

110. But a great and sudden turn in affairs was at hand. 
Every ship from Bengal had for some time brought alarming 
tidings. The internal misgovemment of the province had 
reached such a pmint that it could go no further. What, indeed, 
was to be expected from a body of public servants exposed to 
temptation such that, as Clive once said, fiesh and blood could 
not bear it, armed with irresistible power, and responsible 
only to the corrupt, turbulent, distracted, ill-informed Com- 
pany, situated at such a distance that the average interval 
between the sending of a dispatch and the receipt of an 
answer was above a year and a half? Accordingly, during the 
five years which followed the departure of Clive from Bengal, 
the misgovemment of the English was carried to a point such 
as seems hardly compatible with the very existence of society. 
The Roman proconsul, who, in a year or two, squeezed out of a 
province the means of rearing marble palaces and baths on the 
shores of Campania, of drinking from amber, of feasting on sing- 
ing birds, of exhibiting armies of gladiators and flocks of camel- 
Qpards,^ the Spanish viceroy, who, leaving behind him the curses . 
of Mexico or Lima, entered Madrid with a long train of gilded 
coaches, and of sumpter horses " trapped and shod with silver, 
were now outdone. Cruelty, indeed, properly so called, was not 
among the vices of the servants of the Company. But cruelty 
itself could hardlyhave produced greaterevils than sprang from : 
their unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They pulled down their 
creature, Meer JafBer. They set up in his place another Nabob, 

' Before the year 1873 a high Court a! Justice second only to the House 
oi Lords; since i873,OQeof five diviaiooa of the High Coiirl of Justice. 

' H^cMs uMtl to □Iff}' burdens. 
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named Meer Cussim. But Meer Cossira had parts ^ and a wil 
and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his suhjects him 
self, he could not bear to see them ground to the dust by opprea 
sions which yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed li 
s revenue in the very source. The English accordingly pulle 
down Meer Cossira, and set Up Meer Jaffier again; and Mee 
Cossim, after revepging himself by a massacre surpassing i 

k atrocity that of the Black Hole, fled to the dominions of I 
Nabob of Oude. At every one of these revolutions, the ne\ 
prince divided among his foreign masters whatever could 1 
scraped together in the treasury of his fallen predecessor. JTh 
immense population of his dominions was given up as a 
to those who had made him a sovereign, and who could un 
him. The servants of the Company obtained, not for thrf 
IS employers, but for themselves, a monopoly of almost the whc^ 
internal trade. They forced the natives to buy dear and t 
sell cheap. They insulted with impunity the tribunals, tl? 
police, and the fiscal authorities of the country. They covere 
with their protection a set of native dependents who range 
»o through the provinces, spreading desolation and terror wherevf 

■ they appeared. Every servant of a British factor was arme 
with all the power of his master; and his master was armed wit 
all the power of the Company. Enormous fortunes were thu 
rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions of huma 
"Ijj beings were reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. 
I had been accustomed to live under tyranny, but never undt 
tyranny like this. They found the little finger of the Compaa 
thicker than the loins of Surajah Dowlah. Under their ol' 
masters they had at least one resource: when the evil be 
30 insupportable, the people rose and pulled down the government 
But the English government was not to be so shaken off, Thj 
government, oppressive as the most oppressive form of barbl 
rian despotism, was strong with all the strength of dvilizatioi 
It resembled the government of evil Genii,^ rather than the goi 



emmeDt of human tyrants. Even despair could not inspire 
the soft Bengalee with courage to confront men of English 
breed, the hereditary nobility of mankind, whose skill and valor 
had so often triumphed in spite of tenfold odds. The unhappy 
race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they submitted 
in patient misery. Sometimes they fled from the white man, 
as their fathers had been used to fly from the Mahratta; and 
the palanquin of the English traveler was often carried through 
silent villages and towns, which the report of his approach had 
made desolate. 

111. The foreign lords of Bengal were naturally objects of 
hatred to all the neighboring powers; and to all the haughty 
race presented a dauntless front. The English armies, every- 
where outnumbered, were everywhere victorious, A succession 
of commanders, formed in the school of Clive, still maintained 
the fame of their country, "It must be acknowledged," says 
the Mussulman historian of those times, "that this nation's 
presence of mind, firmness of temper, and undaunted bravery, 
are past all question. They join the most resolute courage to 
the most cautious prudence; nor have they their equals in the 
art of ranging themselves in battle array and fighting in order. 
If to so many military qualifications they knew how to join the 
arts of government, if they exerted as much ingenuity and 
solicitude in relie\ing the people of God, as they do in what- 
ever concerns their military affairs, no nation in the world 
would be preferable to them, or worthier of command. But 

^>he people under their dominion groan everywhere, and are, 
Hkduced to poverty and distress. Oh God! come to the as- 
HpPtance of thine afllicted servants, and deliver them from the 
^'ftppressions which they suffer." 

112. It was impossible, however, that even the mihtary 
establishment should long continue exempt from the vices 
which pervaded every other part of the government. Rapacity, 
luxury, and the spirit of insubordination spread from the dvil 

I to Ihe oflicers of the armj*, and from the ofiicers to the 
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[soldiers. The evil continued to grow till every r 
became the seat of conspiracy and cabal,' and till the sepoj 
could be kept in order only by wholesale executions. 

irj. At length the state of things in Bengal began to excit 

' i uneaaneas at home, A succession of revolutions; a disorganize 

^^K administration; the natives pillaged, yet the Company not ei 

^^B riched; every fleet bringing back fortunate adventurers wb 

^^P were able to purchase manors and to build stately dwelling 

yet bringing back also alarming accounts of the financial pro 

ID pects of the government; war on the frontiers; disaffection i 

the army; the national character disgraced by e 

bling those of Verres and Pizarro; such was the spectacle whi< 

dismayed those who were conversant with Indian affairs. T 

r general cry was that CUve, and Clive alone, could save t 

^ empire which he had founded. 

114. This feeling manifested itself in the strongest mann* 

t a very full General Court of Proprietors. Men of all partie 

forgetting their feuds and trembling for their dividends, e 

claimed that Clive was the man whom the crisis requiret 

■0 that the oppressive proceedings which had been adopted r 

i specting his estate ought to be dropped, and that he ought b 

I'be entreated to return to India. 

rig. Clive rose. As to his estate, he said, he would mak 

such propositions to the Directors, as would, he trusted, lead t 

js an amicable settlement. But there was a still greater difficultj 

J*'' It was proper to tell them that he never would undertake t 

l^ta government of Bengal while his enemy Sulivan was chairma 

^^H'of the Company. The tumult was violent. Sulivan coul 

^^F scarcely obtain a hearing. An overwhelming majority of t 

ao assembly was on Cbve's side. Suhvan wished to try the resui 

of a ballot. But, according to the by-laws of the Companj 

there can be no ballot e.vcept On a requisition signed by ni 

eating place of a. number of soldi* 
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proprietors; and, though hundreds were present, nine persons 
could not be found to set their hands to such a requisition. 

ii6. Clive was in consequence nominated Governor and Com- 
mander in chief of the British possessions in Bengal. But he 
adhered to his declaration, and refused to enter on his office i 
till the event of the next election of Directors should be known. 
The contest was obstinate; but Clive triumphed. Sulivan, 
lately absolute master of the India House, was within a vote 
of losing his own seat; and both the chairman and the deputy- 
chairman were friends of the new governor. 

117. Such were the circumstances under which Lord CUve ] 
sailed for the third and last time to India, In May, 1765, he 
reached Calcutta; and he found the whole machine of govern- 
ment even more fearfully disorganized than he had anticipated. 
Meer Jaffier, who had some time before lost his eldest s 
Meeran, had died while Clive was on his voyage out. The 
English functionaries at Calcutta had already received from 
home strict orders not to accept presents from the native 
princes. But, eager for gain, and unaccustomed to respect the 
commands of their distant, ignorant, and negligent masters, they x 
again set up the throne of Bengal to sale. About one hundred 
and forty thousand pounds sterling was distributed among nine ^ 
of the most powerful servants of the Company; and, ii 
sideration of this bribe, an infant son of the deceased Nabob 
was placed on the seat of his father. The neu-s of the igno- u 
minious bargain met Clive on his arrival. In a private letter, 
written immediately after his landing, to an intimate friend, he 
poured out his feelings in language, which, proceeding from a 
man so daring, so resolute, and so little given to theatrical dis- 
play of sentiment, seems to us singularly touching. "AlaBl" 
he says, "how is the English name sunk! I could not avoid 
paying the tribute of a few teafs to the departed and lost fame 
(if the British nation- — irrecoverably so, I fear. However, I 
do declare, by_thaLgre3t_Being who is the searcher of all hearts, 
Bad [teiwtoa we muat be i^ccouatable i£ there be a b^reatta, ■ 
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that I am come out with a mind superior to all comiptio 
and that I am determined to destroy these great and growii 

II evils, or perish in the attempt.'' 
I ii8. The Cound! met, and Clive stated to them his fi 
■ determination to make a thorough reform, and to use for th 
■ purpose the whole of the ample authority, civil and miJitar 
■ which had been confided to him. Johnstone, one of the bol 
E est and worst men in the assembly, made some show of oppo! 
r tion. Clive interrupted Mm, and haughtily demanded wheth 
JB he meant to question the power of the new government. Johj 
stone was cowed, and disclaimed any such intention. All L 
faces round the board grew long and pale; and not anoth 
syllable of dissent was uttered. 

119. Clive redeemed his pledge. He remained in India aboi 
"^5 a year and a half; and in that short time effected one of t 
most extensive, difficult, and salutary reforms that ever w 
accomph'shed by any statesman. This was the part of his li 
on which he afterwards looked back with most pride. He hs 
it in his power to triple his already splendid fortune; to conni" 
»at abuses while pretending to remove them; to conciliate ti 
goodwill of all the English in Bengal, by giving up to the 
rapacity a helpless and timid race, who knew not where lay t 
Island which sent forth their oppressors, and whose complain 

»had Utile chance of being heard across fifteen thousand mil 
ts of ocean. He knew that if he applied himself in earnest to t 
work of reformation, he should raise every bad passion in arn 
against him. He knew how unscrupulous, how implacabl 
would be the hatred of those ravenous adventurers who, havii 
counted on accumulating in a few months fortunes sufficient t 
30 support peerages, should find all their hopes frustrated. 
he had chosen the good part ; and he called up all the force ( 
his mind for a battle far harder than that of Plassey. At fir 
success seemed hopeless; but soon all obstacles began to bei 
before that iron courage and that vehement will. The recdvil 
' ^ of pl^Bsclrt»^faoIn tfas aativBB vra» i^dlrpggti^twL ^gj] 
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vate trade of the servants of the Company was put down. The 
whole settlement seemed to be set, as one man, against these 
measures. But the inexorable governor declared that, if he 
could not find support at Fort William, he would procure it 
elsewhere, and sent for some civil servants from Madras to s 
assislhimin carrying on the administration. The most factious 
of his opponents he turned out of their offices. The rest sub- 
mitted to what was inevitable; and in a very short time all 
resistance was quelled. ^ 

120. But Clive was far too wise a man not to see that the "^^ 
recent abuses were partly to be ascribed to a cause which could 

not fail to produce similar abuses, as soon as the pressure of Ha 
strong hand was withdrawn. The Company had followed a 
mistaken policy with respect to the remuneration of its servants. 
The salaries were too low to afford even those indulgences which is 
are necessary to the health and comfort of Europeans in a 
tropical climate. To lay by a rupee from such scanty pay was 
impassible. It could not be supposed that men of even aver- 
age abilities would consent to pass the best years of life in 
exile, under a burning sun, for no other consideration than 
these stinted wages. It had accordingly been understood, from 
a very early period, that the Company's agents were at liberty 
to enrich themselves by their private trade. This practice had 
been seriously injurious to the commercial interests of the cor- 
[wration. That very intelligent observer, Sir Thomas Roe, in u 
the reign of James the First, strongly urged the Directors to 
apply a remedy to the abuse, "Absolutely prohibit the private 
trade," said he; '" for your business will be better done. I know 
this is harsh. Men profess they come not for bare wages. But 
you will take away this plea if you give great wages to their 
content; and then you know what you part from." 

121. In spite of this excellent advice, the Company adhered 
the old system, paid low salaries, and connived at the indirect 

fl of the agents. The pay of a member of Council was only 
i puucdii & year. Y eL it wa& notorious tluit |i|^ 
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a functionary could nol live in India for less than ten tiofl 
tbat sum; and it could not be expected that he would be ctM 
tent to live even handsomely in India without laying up somfl 
thing against the time of his return to England. This systeiji 
before the conquest of Bengal, might affect the amount of \3M 
(h'vidends payable to the proprietors, but could do little haxj 
in any other way. But the Company was now a ruling bodj^ 
Its servants might still be called factors, junior merchant* 
senior merchants. But they were in truth proconsuls, pn 
pnetors, procurators, of extensive regions. They had immen* 
power. Their regular pay was universally admitted to be £■ 
sufficient. They were, by the ancient usage of the servi J 
and by the implied permission of their employers, warrant™ 
in enriching themselves by indirect means; and this had heM 

I the origin of the frightful oppression and corruption which hfl 
desolated Bengal. Clive saw clearly that it was absurd to g« 
men power, and to require them to live in penury. He justfl 
concluded that no reform could be effectual which should not 9 
coupled with a plan for liberally remunerating the civil servaJ 
of the Company. The Directors, he knew, were not dispoafl 
to sanction any increase of the salaries out of their own treS 
The only course which remained open to the govemfl 
w was one which exposed him to much misrepresentation, bM 
which we think him fully justified in adopting. He appropriate 
t^ to the support of the service the monopoly of salt, which bl 
fonned, down to our own time, a principal head of Indian re9 
enue; and he divided the proceeds according to a scale whifl 
seems to have been not unreasonably fixed. He was in conn 
quence accused by his enemies, and has been accused by }h 
*> torians, of disobeying his instructions, of violating his promiafl 
of authorizing that very abuse which it was his special missifl 
/ to destroy, namely, the trade of the Company's servants. BM 
^1 eveiy discerning and impartial judge will admit, that th^m 
^m was really nothing in common between the system which bm 
BgfltMR^d that which he was seiU. to destr^. Tbe nwflBM 
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of salt had been a source of revenue to the Government of India 
before Clive was born. It continued to be so long after his 
death. The civil servants were clearly entitled to a main- 
tenance out of the revenue; and all that Clive did was to charge 
a particular portion of the revenue with their maintenance. 
He thus, while he put an end to the practices by which gigantic 
fortunes had been rapidly accumulated, gave to every British 
functionary employed in the East the means of slowly, but 
surely, acquiring a competence. Yet, such is the injustice of 
mankind, that none of those acts which are the real stains of lo 
his life has drawn on him so much obloquy as this measure, 
which was in truth a reform necessary to the success of all his 
other reforms. ,. 

122. He had quelled the opposition of the civil servants: thatf" 
of the army was more formidable. Some of the retrenchments is 
which had been ordered by the Directors affected the interests 
of the military service; and a storm arose, such as even Csesar'^ 
would not wilhngly have faced. It was no light thing to en- 
counter the resistance of those who held the power of the sword, 
in a country governed only by the sword. Two hundred Eng- » 
lish officers engaged in a conspiracy against the government, 
and determined to resign their commissions on the same day,' 
not doubting that Clive would grant any terms, rather than see 
the army, on which alone the British empire in the East rested, 
left without commanders. They little knew the unconquerable 
spirit with which they had to deal, Ch've had still a few officers 
roujid his person on whom he could rely. He sent to Fort St. 
George for a fresh supply. He gave commissions even to mer- 
cantile agents who were disposed to support him at this crisis; 
and he sent orders that every officer who resigned should be »■ 
instantly brought up to Calcutta, The conspirators found that 
they had miscalculated. The governor was inexorable. The 
troops were steady. The sepoys, over whom Clive had always 
possessed extraordinary influence, stood by him with unshaken 
&deUtjr< Tile leadeiii ift^eplot wei«4[£ei)t£d, tjiajyjmdca rffc -- 
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iered-' The rest, humbled and dispirited, begged tobe permittl 
to withdraw their resignations. Many of them declared th« 
repentance even with tears. The younger offenders Clive treati 
with lenity. To the ringleaders he was inflexibly severe; bi 
his severity was pure from all taint of private malevolent 
While he sternly upheld the Just authority of his oflBce, he 
by personal insults and injuries with magnanimous disdj 
One of the conspirators was accused of having planned 
assassination of the governor; but Clive would not listen to 
IS charge. "The ofBcers," he said, " are Englishme 
sins.'' 

123. While he reformed the civil service and established h 
authority over the army, he was equaUy successful in his foreif 
policy. His landing on Indian ground was the signal for in 
IS mediate peace. The Nabob of Oude, with a large army, lay i 
that time on the frontier of Bahar. He had been joined E 
many Afghans and Mahrattas, and there was no small reast 

tto e.xpect a general coalition of all the native powers, again 
the English. But the name of Clive quelled in an instant i 
opposition. The enemy implored peace in the humblest la 
guage, and submitted to such terms as the oew governor cha 
to dictate. 
134. At the same time, the Government of Bengal was plaa 
on a new footing. The power of the English in that provini 
j; had hitherto been altogether undefined. It was unknown 1 
the ancient constitution of the empire, and it had been ascfi 

■ tained by no compact. It resembled the power which, in tl 
last decrepitude of the Western Empire, was exercised ov< 
Italy by the great chiefs of foreign mercenaries, the Ricime 
If, and theOdoacers,whoput up and pulled down at their pleasu 
a succession of insignificant princes, dignified with the nam) 
» of Cffisar and Augustus. But as in Italy, so in India, thewarUl 

^strangers at length found it expedient to give to a dominatij 
nhich had been established by arms the sanction of law ai 
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ancient prescription.' Theodoric thought it politic to obt^ 
from the distant Court of Byzantium a commission appointing 
him ruler of Italy; and Clive, in the same manner, applied to 
the Court of Delhi for a formal grant of the powers of which 
he already possessed the reality. The Mogul was absolutely s 
helpless; and, though he murmured, had reason to be well 
pleased that the English were disposed to give solid rupees, 
which he never could have extorted from them, in exchange for 
a few Persian characters which cost him nothing, A bargain 
was speedily struck; and the titular sovereign of Hindostan a 
issued a warrant, empowering the Company to collect and 
administer the revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

125, There was still a Nabob, who stood to the British author- 
ities in the same relation in which the last driveling Chilperics 
and Childerics of the Merovingian line stood to their able and is 
\ngorous Mayors of the Palace, to Charles Martd, and to 
Pepin. At one time Clive had almost made up his mind to 
discard this phantom altogether; but he afterwards thought 
that it might be convenient still to use the name of the Nabob, 
particularly in dealings with other European nations. The 
French, the Dutch, and the Danes, would, he conceived, submit 
far more readily to the authority of the native Prince, whom 
they had always been accustomed to respect, than to that of 
a rival trading corporation. This policy may, at that time, 
have been judicious. But the pretense was soon found to be 
too flimsy to impose on anybody; and it was altogether laid 
aside. The heir of Meer Jaffier still resides at Moorshedabad, 
the ancient capital of his house, still bears the title of Nabob, 
is still accosted by the English as "Your Highness," and is 
still suffered to retain a portion of the regal state which sur- 
rounded his ancestors. A pension of a hundred and sixty 
thousand pounds a year is annually paid to him by the govem- 

mt. His carriage b surrounded by guards, and preceded by 
mdants with silver maces.^ His person and his dwelling are 
levtkmgiapjr- *Stt£biiiwdus%na()fatitiioritjr. 
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^^■exentplecl from the ordinary authority of the ministers of jtu 

^^V^tice. But he has not the smallest share of political power, an 

is, in fact, only a noble and wealthy subject of the Company 

^^ [26. It would have been easy for Clive, during his secoa 

Is administration in Bengal, to accumuJate riches such as i 

^^V subject in Europe possessed. He might indeed, without sub 

^^Hjecting the rich inhabitants of the province to any pressui 

^^P beyond that to which their mildest rulers had accustome 

them, have received presents to the amount of three hundre 

10 thousand pounds a year. The neighboring princes would 

gladly have paid any price for his favor. But he appears U 

( ; 7 \ have strictly adhered to the rules which he had laid down fo 

^H the guidance of others. The Rajah ' of Benares offered h 

^P diamonds of great value. The Nabob of Oude pressed h 

IS to accept a large sum of money and a casket of costly jeweb 

Clive courteously, but peremptorily refused; and it should h 

observed that he made no merit of his refusal, and that th 

facts did not come to light till after his death. He kept a 

\ exact account of his salary, of his share of the profits accruin 
from the trade in salt, and of those presents which, accordi 
to the fashion of the East, it would be churhsh to refuse. Ou 
of the sum arising from these resources, he defrayed the e: 
of his situation. The surplus he divided amonga few attachec 

\ friends who had accompanied him to India. He always boasted 
and as far as we can judge, he boasted with truth, that this las 
administration diminished instead of increasing his fortune. 
^^B 127. One large sum indeed he accepted. Meer Jaffier had Id 
^^^Miim by will above sixty thousand pounds sterling in spede aa( 
^^B jewels: and the rules which had been recently laid down extende< 
^^Eonly to presents from the living, and did not affect legacies fron 
^B the dead. Glive took the money, but not for. himself. I 
^Bvjnade the whole over to the Company, in trust for officers aj 
^P*soldiers invalided in their service. The fund which still bea 
^H> his name owes its origin to this princely donation. 
^^^_ J-Aatoliftfl tHto cMW Hp a ii dii H g taaiw "^vaao," 
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KiS, After a stay of eighteen months, the state of his health 
e it necessary for him to return to Europe. At the close 
_inuary 1767, he quitted for the last time the country, on 
whose destinies he had exercised so mighty an influence. 

129. His second return from Bengal was not, like his first, 
greeted by the acclamations of his countrymen. Numerous 
causes were already at work which embittered the remaining 
years of his life, and hurried him to an untimely grave. His 
old enemies at the India House were still powerful and active; 
and they had been reenforced by a large band of allies whose 
violence far exceeded their own. The whole crew of pilferers 
and oppressors from whom he had rescued Bengal persecuted 
him with the implacable rancor which belongs to such abject 
natures. Many of them even invested their property in India 
stock, merely that they might be better able to annoy the man 
whose firmness had set bounds to their rapacity. Lying news- 
papers were set up for no purpose but to abuse him; and the 
temper of the public mind was then such, that these arts, which 
under ordinary circumstances would have been inelTectual 
against truth and merit, produced an extraordinary impression. 

130. The great events which had taken place in India had 
called into existence a new class of Englishmen, to whom their 
countrymen gave the name of Nabobs, These persons had 
generally sprung from families neither ancient nor opulent; 
they had generally been sent at an early age to the East; and 
they had there acquired large fortunes, which they had brought 
back to their native land. It was natural that, not having had 
much opportunity of mking with the best society, they should 
exhibit some of the awkwardness and some of the pomposity of 
upstarts. It was natural that, during their sojourn in Asia, 3^ 
they should have acquired some tastes and habits surprising, if 
not disgusting, to persons.who never had quitted Europe, It 
was natural that, having enjoyed great consideration in the 
East, they should not be disposed to sink into obscurity at 
iwoaei Mod a& they had money, aod had not bitth or high coo- 
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necdoD, it was natural that they should display a little obtn 
sively the single advantage which they possessed. Wherevi 
they settled there was a kind of feud between them and the ol 
nobility and gentry, similar to that which raged in Fran( 
s between the farmer-general and the marquess. This enmity t 
the aristocracy long continued to distinguish the servants of tl 
Company. More than twenty years after the time of whit 
we are now speaking, Burke pronounced that among the Jaa 
bins might be reckoned "the East Indians almost to a mai 

10 who cannot bear to find that their present importance does ni 
bear a proportion to their wealth."' 

y. 131. The Nabobs soon became a most unpopular class c 
men. Some of them had in the East displayed eminent talent 
and rendered great services to the state; but at home the 

IS talents were not shown to advantage, and their services wei 
little known. That they had sprung from obscurity, that the 
had acquired great wealth, that they exhibited it insolentlj 
that they spent it extravagantly, that they raised the price < 
everything in their neighborhood, from fresh eggs to rotte 

:o boroughs, that their liveries outshone those of dukes, that the 
coaches were finer than that of the Lord Mayor, that the e; 
amples of their large and ill-governed households corrupte 
half the servants in the country, that some of them, with a 
their magnificence, could not catch the tone of good societj 

IS but. in spite of the stud ' and the crowd of menials, of the plat 
and the Dresden china, of the venison and the Burgundyi 
were still low men ; these were things which excited, both in t] 
class from which they had sprung and in the class into whii 
they attempted to force themselves, the bitter aversion whii 
t of mingled envy and contempt. But when it w. 
3 rumored that the fortune which had enabled its possess 
e Lord Lieutenant * on the race ground, or to car 

raes. 'An expensive French \ 

T in a shire. His duties ate nominal, as his pu»ti 
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the comity against the head of a house as oid as Domesday 
Book/ had been accumulated by violating public faith, by 
deix)sing legitimate princes, by reducing whole provinces to 
beggary, all the higher and better as well as aU the low and evil 
parts of human nature were stirred against the wretch who had j. 
obtained by guilt and dishonor the riches wliich he now lav- 
ished with arrogant and inelegant profusion. The unfortunate 
Nabob seemed to be made up of those foibles against whicJi 
comedy has pointed the most merciless ridicule, and of those 
crimes which have thrown Uie deepest gloom over tragedy, of o 
Turcaret and Nero, of Monsieur Jourdain and Richard the 
Third. A tempest of execration and derision, such as can be 
compared oniy to that outbreak of public feeling against the 
Puritans which took place at the time of the Restoration, burst 
on the servants of the Company. The humane man was horror- u 
struck at the way in which they had got their money, the thrifty 
man at the way in which they spent it. The Dilettante* sneered 
at their want of taste. The Maccaroni ' blackballed them as 
vulgar fellows. Writers the most unlike in sentiment and style, 
Methodists ^ and libertines,* philosophers and buffoons, were « 
for once on the same side. It is hardly too much to say that, 
during a space of about thirty years, the whole lighter literature 
of England was colored by the feelings which we have de- 
scribed. Foote brought on the stage an Anglo-Indian chief, 
dissolute, ungenerous, and tyrannical, ashamed of the humble n 
friends of his youth, hating the aristocracy, yet childishly eager 
« numbered among them, squandering his wealth on panders 

^n inventory and valuation of all profierty in England made in 1086 
te titiet of William the Conqueror, 
le who had traveled and learned to appreciate the fine arts. 

entric London fops of the eighteenth century, who would "black- 
er deny the uncultured admittance into their clubs. 
' A reHgioua sect of an cstrcmely strait-laced type, opposed to the ritual 
of the church of Eneland. 




tnd flatterers, tricking out his chairmen ' with the nwBt costl 
I hothouse flowers, and astounding the ignorant with jargo 
I About rupees, lacs, and j'aghires.^ Mackenzie, with mor 
Bcate humor, depicted a plain country family raised by th 
S Indian acquisitions of one of its members to sudden opulence 
and exciting derision by an awkward mimicry of the mannei 
of the great. Cowper, in thai lofty expostulation which g 
with the very spirit of the Hebrew poets, placed the oppressioi 
( of India foremost in the list of those national crimes for whicl 
I lo God had punished England with years of disastrous war, witl 
/ discomfiture in her own seas, and with the loss of her trans 
J atlantic empire. If any of our readers will take the trouble tl 
V search in the dusty recesses of circulating libraries for s 

t novel pubUshed sixty years ago, the chance is that the villain o 
sub-villain of the story will prove to be a savage old Nabol 
with an immense fortune, a tawny complexion, a bad liver, am 
B worse heart. 
132. Such, as far as we can now judge, was the feeling of tl 
country respecting Nabobs in general. And Clive was enu 
nently the Nabob, the ablest, the most celebrated, the highea 
in rank, the highest in fortune, of all the fraternity. His wealt] 
' was exhibited Jri a manner which could not fail to exdte odiui 
He lived with great magnificence in Berkeley Square. I 

P reared one palace in Shropshire and another at Claremont 
His parliamentary influence might vie with that of the gieatea 
families. But in all this splendor and power envy found some 
thing to sneer at. On some of his relations wealth and dignit; 
seem to have sat as awkwardly as on Mackenzie's Marger 
Mushroom, Nor was he himself, with all his great qualitiei 
jo free from those weaknesses which the satirists of that aj 
represented as characteristic of his whole class. In the fiel 
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The bearers uf his sedan chair, then a stylish conveyance, the ! 

of the modern cab- 
Districts of land HssiftQed individuals for the support of public iftsi 



indeed, his habits were remarkably simple. He was constantly 
on horseback, was never seen but in his unifonn, never wore 
silk, never entered a palanquin, and was content with the plain- 
est fare. But when he was no longer at the head of an army, 
he laid aside this Spartan temperance ^ for the ostentatious 
luxury of a Sybarite.* Though his person was ungraceful, and 
though his harsh features were redeemed from vulgar ugliness 
only by their stern, dauntless, and commanding expression, he 
was fond of rich and gay clothing, and replenished his ward- 
robe with absurd profusion. Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter 
worthy of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Chve orders "two hun- 
dred shirts, the best and finest that can be got for love or 
money." A few follies of this description, grossly exaggerated 
by report, produced an unfavorable impression on the public 
mind. But this was not the worst. Black stories, of which the 
greater part were pure inventions, were circulated touching his 
conduct in the East. He had to bear the whole odium, not 
only of those bad acts to which he had once or twice stooped, 
but of all the bad acts of all the English in India, of bad acts 
committed when he was absent, nay, of bad acts which he had 
manfully opposed and severely punished. The very abuses 
against which he had waged an honest, resolute, and successful 
war were laid to his account. He was, in fact, regarded as the/ 
personification of all the \ices and weaknesses which the pub-i' 
lie, with or without reason, ascribed to the English adventurers ^f, 
in Asia. We have ourselves heard old men, who knew nothing 
of his history, but who still retained the prejudices conceived ii 
their youth, talk of him as an incarnate fiend. Johnson 
held this language. Brown, whom Clive employed 
his pleasure grounds, was amazed to see in the house 
noble employer a chest wliich had once been filled with gold 

B31ie early Greeks of Sparta laved in such riRorous sEmplidty and aelf- 
Ui th&t ibeir name has become synonymous with this quality. 
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from the treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not imderstaiu 
how the consdence of the criminal could suffer liim to sleep witl 
such an object so near to his bedchamber. The peasantry o 
Surrey looked with mysterious horror on the stately house whid 
s was rising at Claremont, and whispered that the great wicke( 
lord had ordered the walls to be made so thick in order lo k 
out the devil, who would one day carry him away bodily 
Among the gaping clowns who drank in this frightful story wai 
a worthless ugly lad of the name of Hunt, since widely knowi 

loas William Huntington, S.S.; and the supjerstition which \ 
strangely mingled with the knavery of that remarkable impjosto 
seems to have derived no small nutriment from the tales whid 
he heard of the life and character of Clive. 
Y^ 133. In the meantime, the impulse which Clive had ^ven U 

«i the administration of Bengal was constantly becoming fainte 
and fainter. His poKcy was to a great extent abandoned; 
abuses which he had suppressed began to revive; and at lengtl 
the evih which a bad government had engendered were aggra 
>. vated by one of those fearful visitations which the best goven 
]^ ment cannot avert. In the summer of 1770, the rains failed 
the earth was parched up; the tanks were empty; the i 
shrank within their beds; and a famine, such as is known onlj 
in coimtries where every household depends for support on it 
own little patch of cultivation, filled the whole valley of t 

is Ganges with misery and death. Tender and delicate womel 
whose veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, camf 
forth from the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy ha< 
kept watch over their beauty, threiv themselves on the e 
before the passers-by, and, with loud waillngs, implored 1 

30 handful of rice for their children. The Hoogley every da; 
rolled down thousands of corpses close to the porticoes am 
gardens of the EngUsh conquerors. The very streets of Cal 
cutta were blocked up by the dying and the dead. The leal 
and feeble survivors had not energy enough to bear the bodie 

4f of their kindred to the iunezal pile w to Urn ho^ ma, ttf sw 
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to scare away the jackals and vultures, who fed on human 
remains in the face of day. The extent of the mortality was 
never ascertained; but it was popularly reckoned by millions. 
This melancholy intelligence added to the excitement which 
already prevailed in England on Indian subjects. The pro- 
prietors of East India stock were uneasy about their dividends. 
All men of common humanity were touched by the calamities 
of our unhappy subjects; and indignation soon began to mingle 
itself with pity. It was rumored that the Company's servants 
had created the famine by engrossing all the rice of the country ; 
that they had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times the price 
at which they had bought it; that one English functionary 
who, the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas,^ had, 
during that season of misery, remitted sixty thousand pounds 
to London. These charges we believe to have been unfounded. 
That servants of the Company had ventured, since Clive's 
departure, to deal in rice, is probable. That, if they dealt in 
rice, they must have gained by the scarcity, is certain. But 
there is no reason for thinking that they either produced or 
aggravated an evil which physical causes sufficiently explain. 
The outcry which was raised against them on this occasion 
was, we suspect, as absurd as the imputations which, in time 
of dearth at home, were once thrown by statesmen and judges, 
and are still thrown by two or three old women, on the com 
factors. It was, however, so loud and so general that it appears 
to have imposed even on an intellect raised so high above 
vulgar prejudices as that of Adam Smith. What was still more 
extraordinary, these unhappy events greatly increased the un- 
popularity of Lord Clive. He had been some years in England 
when the famine took place. None of his acts had the smallest 
tendency to produce such a calamity. If the servants of the 
Company had traded in rice, they had done so in direct con- 
l^yention ^ of the rule which he had laid down, and, while in 
IS in English 
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power, had resolutely enforced. Bal, in the eyes of his countr 
V men, he was, as we have said, the Nabob, the Anglo-India 
■ 'Character personified: and, while he was building and plar 
1 in Surrey, he was held responsible for all the effects of a 
|. season in Bengal. 

134. Parliament had hitherto bestowed very little attentio 
Ion our Eastern prassessions. Since the death of George t 
P Second, a rapid succession of weak administrations, each ( 

which was in turn flattered and betrayed by the Court, 
10 held the semblance of power. Intrigues in the palace, riots 
the capital, and insurrectionary movements in the America 

» colonies, had left the advisers of the Crown little leisure to stud 
'Indian politics. When they did interfere, their interferew 
was feeble and irresolute. Lord Chatham, indeed, during t 
IS short period of his ascendancy in the councils of George t 
Third, had meditated a bold attack on the Company. But h 
plans were rendered abortive by the strange malady which aboi 
that time began to overcloud his splendid genius. 

135. At length, in 1772, it was generally felt that ParUama 
to could no longer neglect the affairs of India. The Govemmej 

was stronger than any which had held power since the brea< 
between Mr. Pitt and the great Whig connection in 1761. ] 
pressing question of domestic or European policy required t 
attention of public men. There was a short and delusive \\ 

j( between two tempests. The excitement produced by t 
Middlesex election was over; the discontents of America c 
not yet threaten dvil war; the financial difficulties of the Coa 
pany brought on a crisis; the Ministers were forced to take i 
the subject; and the whole storm, which had long been gatlu 

iQ ing, now broke at once on the head of Clive. 

-^- 136. His situation was indeed singularly unfortunate. 
was hated throughout the country, hated at the India Hous 
hated, above all, by those wealthy and powerful servants of tl 
Company, whose rai>acity and tyranny he had withstood. 
s iuuitobear tlwdtnibteotUunmiliisiiiclsiMiof hisgi 



of every Indian abuse and of every Indian reform. The state 
of the political world was such that he could count on the sup- 
port of no powerful connection. The party to which he had 
belonged, that of George Grenville, had been hostile to the 
Government, and yet had never cordially united with the other s 
sections of the Opposition, with the little band which still fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Lord Chatfem, or with the large and 
respectable body of which Lord Rockingham was the acknowl- 
edged leader. George Grenville was now dead: his followers 
were scattered; and Clive, unconnected with any of the power- 
ful factions which divided the Parliament, could reckon only 
on the votes of those members who were returned by himself. 
His enemies, particularly those who were the enemies of his 
vn'rtues, were unscrupulous, ferocious, implacable. Their malev- 
olence aimed at nothing less than the utter ruin of his fame 
and fortune. They wished to see him expelled from Parliament, 
to see his spurs chopped off,' to see his estate confiscated; and 
it may be doubted whether even such a result as this would 
have quenched their thirst for revenge. 

137. Chve's parliamentary tactics resembled his military 
tactics. Deserted, surrounded, outnumbered, and with every- 
thing at stake, he did not even deign to stand on the defensive, 
but pushed boldly forward to the attack. At an early stage, 
of the discussions on Indian affairs he rose, and in a long and 
elaborate speech vindicated himself from a large part of the 
accusations which had been brought against him. He is said 
to have produced a great impression on his audience. Lord 
Chatham, who, now the ghost of his former self, loved to haunt 
the scene of his glory, was that night under the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and declared that he had never heard a 
finer speech. It was subsequently printed under Clive's direc- 
tion, and, when the fullest allowance has been made for the 
assistance which he may have obtained from Hterars^ friends, 

Expelled from the honorary order of Knights of tlie Bath, to which 
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proves him to have possessed, not merely strong sense and 
manly spirit, but talents both for disquisition ' and declamati* 
which assiduous culture might have improved into the highe! 
excellence. He confined his defense on this occasion to t 
of his last administration, and succeeded so far th 
thenceforth thought it expedient to direct th( 
attacks chiefly against the earlier part of his life. 

138. The earlier part of his life unfortunately presented si 
assailable points to their hostility. A committee was chosf 

■ by ballot to inquire into the afi^airs of India; and by this c 
mittee the whole history of that great revolution which threl 
down Surajah Dowiah and raised Meer Jaffier was sifted wit 
malignant care. Clive was subjected to the most unsparing 
examination and cross-examination, and afterwards bitterly 
complained that he, the Baron of Plassey, had been treate 
like a sheep stealer. The boldness and ingenuousness of 1 
rephes would alone sufiice to show how alien from his natu 
were the frauds to which, in the course of his Eastern neg( 
tiations, he had sometimes descended. He avowed the 

I which he had employed to deceive Omichund, and resolute 
said that he was not ashamed of thera, and that, in the s 
circumstances, he would again act in the same manner, 
admitted that he had received immense sums from Meer Ja 
fier; but he denied that, in doing so, he had violated any o 

, gation of morality or honor. He laid claim, on the contrar 
and not without some reason, to the praise of eminent disii 
terestedness, He described in vivid language the situation : 
which his victory had placed him; great princes dependent 
his pleasure; an opulent city afraid of being ^ven up to plul 

I der; wealthy bankers bidding against each other for his smile 
vaults piled with gold and jewels thrown open to him alon 
"By God, Mr, Chairman," he exclaimed, "at this moment 

' fitand astonished at my own moderation." 

139. The inquiry was so extensive that the Houses r 
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before it had been compieted. It was continued in the follow- 
ing session. When at length the committee had concluded its 
labors, enlightened and impartial men had little difficulty in 
making up theu* minds as to the result. It was dear that Clive 
had been guilty of some acts which it is impossible to vindicate ! 
without attacking the authority of all the most sacred laws 
which regulate the intercourse of individuals and of states. 
But it was equally dear that he had displayed great talents, 
and even great \'irtues; that he had rendered eminent services 
both to his country and to the people of India; and that it was 
in truth not for his dealings with Meer Jaffier, nor for the fraud 
which he had practiced on Omichund, but for his determined 
resistance to avarice and tyranny, that he was now called in 
question. 

140. Ordinary criminal Justice knows nothing of set-off.^ 
The greatest desert cannot be pleaded in answer to a charge of 
the slightest trangression. If a man has sold beer on a Sunday 
morning, it is no defense that he has saved the life of a fellow- 
creature at the risk of his own. If he has harnessed a New- 
foundland dog to his little child's carriage, it is no defense that 
he was wounded at Waterloo. But it is not in this way that 
we ought to deal with men who, raised far above ordinary 
restraints, and tried by far more than ordinary temptations, are 
entitled to a more than ordinary measure of indulgence. Such 
menshould be judged by their contemporariesas they will be jj 
iudged_by jK«terity. Their bad actions ought not indeed to 
be called good; but their good and bad actions ought to be 
fairly weighed; and if on the whole the good prepon<lerate, the 
sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of appro- 
bation. Not a single great ruler in history can be absolved by 
a judge who fixes his eye inexorably on one or two unjustifiable 
acts. Bruce the deliverer of Scotland, Maurice the deliverer 
of Germany, William the deliverer of Holland, his great descend- 

< Mitigation of censure, because of a balancing uf the goud against the 
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^^Bit the deliverer of England, Murray the good regent, Cosmo 
^Hhe father of his country, Henry the Fourth of France, Petci 
the Great of Russia, how would the best of them pass such a 
scrutiny? History takes wider views; and the best tribunal lor 
i great political cases is the tribunal which anticipates the ver- 
dict of history. 

. 141. Reasonable and moderate men of all parties felt this in 
Hive's case. They could not pronounce him blameless; but 
liey were not disposed to abandon him to that low-minded 
md rancorous pack who had run him down and were eager to 
forry him to death. Lord North, though not very friendly 
to him, was not disposed to go to extremities against him. 
While the inquiry was still in progress, Clive, who had s 
years before been created a Knight of the Bath, was installed 
J with great pomp in Henry the Seventh's Chapel. He was soon 
after appointed Lord Lieutenant of Shropshire. When 1 
kissed hands,' George the Third, who had always been partial 
□ him, admitted hun to a private audience, talked to him half 
1 hour on Indian politics, and was visibly affected when the 
persecuted general spoke of his services and of the way in which 

y had been requited. 
I 14.2. At length the charges came in a definite form before tha 
e of Commons. Burgoyne, chairman of the committeej 
Q of wit, fashion, and honor, an agreeable dramatic writer; 
n officer whose courage was never questioned, and whose skill 
pas at that time highly esteemed, appeared as the accuser. 
i members of the administration took different sides; foe 
a that age all questions were open questions,^ except such a 
ere brought forward by the Government, or such as impliei 
1 the Government. ThurJow, the Attorney- General, 
was among ihe assailants. Wedderburn, ihe Solicitor-General,, 
strongly attached to Clive, defended his friend with extraor- 

' A leature of the ceremony o( installation. 
■' Questions in which the members of the administration w 
irate 'iiil^^G^i:maoeei,Ktia,tiBif.ttm w Qi^n gfeaiW 
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force of argument and language, It is a curious clr- 
mstance that, some years later, Thurlow was the most con- 
spicuous champion of Warren Hastings, while Wedderbum 
was among the most unrelenting persecutors of that great 

though not faultless statesman. Clive spoke in his own defense 
at less length and with less art than in the preceding year, but 
with much energy and pathos. He recounted his great actions 
and his wrongs; and, after bidding his hearers remember, that 

Bhey were about to decide not only on his honor but on their 
1, he retired from the House. 

P143. The Commons resolved that acquisitions made by the 
arms of the State belong to the State alone, and that it is illegal 
in the servants of the State to appropriate such acquisitions to 
themselves. They resolved that this wholesome rule appeared 
to have been systematically violated by the English function- 
aries in Bengal. On a subsequent day they went a step further, 
and resolved that Clive had, by means of the power which he 
possessed as commander of the British forces in India, obtained 
large sums from Meer Jaffier. Here the Commons stopped. 
They had voted the major and minor of Burgoyne's syllogism;' ! 
but they shrank from drawing the logical conclusions. When it 
was moved that Lord Clive had abused his powers, and set an 
evil example to the servants of the public, the previous ques- 
tion was put * and carried. At length, long after the sun had 
risen on an animated debate, Wedderburn moved that Lord ; 
Clive had at the same time rendered great and meritorious 
services to his country; and this motion passed without a divi- 
sion. 

144. The result of this memorable inquiry appears to us, on ^ 

t whole, honorable to the Justice, moderation, and discern- ; 
t of the Commons. They had indeed no great temptation 
■ 



a of logic, applied to »a argument which consist'! of a majot 
1 proposition, a rmnor premise, and a conclusion. If the two 
ware proved, the conclusion must be admitted. 
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do wroi^. They would have been very bad judges of A 
accusation brought against Jenkinson or against Wilkes, 
the question respecting Clive was not a party question; and 
the House accordingly acted with the good sense and good 
feeling which may always be expected from an assembly of 
English gentlemen, not blinded by faction. 

145. The equitable and temperate proceedings of the Brifj 
Parliament were set off to the greatest advantage by a fM 
The wretched government of Louis the Fifteenth had murdered, 
directly or indirectly, almost every Frenchman who had served 
his country ivitli distinction in the East. Labourdonnais was 
flung into the Bastile,' and, after years of suffering, left it o^ 
to die. Dupleix, stripped of his immense fortune, and brokd 
hearted by humiliaring attendance in antechambers,* sank im 
an obscure grave. Lally was dragged to the consmon place of 
e.vecution with a gag between his h'ps. The Commons of Eng- 
land, on the other hand, treated their living captain with that 
discriminating justice which is seldom shown except to the 
dead. They laid down sound general principles; they delicately 
pointed out where he had deviated from those principles; and 
they tempered the gentle censure with liberal eulogy, 
contrast struck Voltaire, always partial to England, and al-w^ 
eager to expose the abuses of the Parliaments of France. 
deed he seems, at this tame, to have meditated a history of the 
conquest of Bengal. He mentioned his design to Dr. Moore, 
when that amusing writer visited him at Femey. Wedderburn 
took great interest in the matter, and pressed Clive to furnish 
materials. Had the plan been carried into execution, we have 
no doubt that Voltaire would have produced a book containing 
much lively and picturesque narrative, many just and humane 
smtiments poignantly expressed, many grotesque blunders, 

A famous prison in Paris, where, previous 10 Ihe Revolution of 1 78Q, 
many polilicd prisoners were immured. 
~ In ineffectual ujlcmpts U. 
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many sneers at the Mosaic chronology/ much scandal about 
the Catholic missionaries, and much sublime theophilanthropy,^ 
stolen from the New Testament, and put into the mouths of 
virtuous and philosophical Brahmins. 

146. Clive was now secure in the enjoyment of his fortune s, 
and his honors. He was surrounded by attached friends and 
relations; and he had not yet passed the season of vigorous 
bodily and mental exertion. But clouds had long been gather- 
ing over bis mind, and now settled on it in thick darkness, 
From early youth he had been subject to fits of that strange ic 
melancholy "which rejoiceth exceedingly and is glad when it 
can find the grave." While still a writer at Madras, he had 
twice attempted to destroy himself. Business and prosperity 
had produced a salutary effect on his spirits. In India, while 
he was occupied by great affairs, in England, while wealth and >s 
rank had still the charm of novelty, he had borne up against 
his constitutional misery. But he had now nothing to do, and 
nothing to wish for. His active spirit in an inactive situation ' 
drooped and withered like a plant in an uncongenial air. The 
malignity with which his enemies had pursued him, the indig- h 
nity with which he had been treated by the committee, the 
censure, lenient as it was, which the House of Commons had 
pronounced, the knowledge that he was regarded by a large 
portion of his countrymen as a cruel and perfidious ty^anX,, all 
concurred to irritate and depress him. In the meantime, his ij 
temper was tried by acute physical suffering. Dming his long 
residence in tropical chmates, he had contracted several pain- 
ful distempers. In order to obtain ease he called in the help of 
opium; and he was gradually enslaved by this treacherous ally. 
To the last, however, his genius occasionally flashed through the 30 
gloom. It was said tiiat he would sometimes, after sitting 
silent and torpid for hours, rouse himself to the discussion of 

^^H01ie Jetdsh history given in the Old TestamenL 

^^Hl philosophical religion, exprfK>tng belief in God, in good i*on(iuct. and 
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some great question, would display in full vigor all the talent 
ol the soldier and the statesman, and would then sink bad 
into his melancholy repose, 

147. The disputes with America had now become so seriouf 
that an appeal to the sword seemed inevitable; and the Min 
isters were desirous to avail themselves of the services of Clive 
Had he still been what he was when he raised the si^ 
of Patna and annihilated the Dutch army and navy at th( 
mouth of the Ganges, it is not improbable thai the resistance a 
.the colonists would have been put down, and that the Inevitabl 
separation would have been deferred for a few yearsj^ But i 
was too late. His strong mind was fast sinking under n 
kinds of suffering. On the twenty-second of November, IJ74 
he died by his own hand. He had just completed his forty 
ninth year. 

i48. In the awful close of so much prosperity and glory, t 
vulgar saw only a confirmation of all their prejudices; am 
some men of real piety and genius so far forgot the c 
both of religion and of philosophy as confidently to ascribe th 
mournful event to the just vengeance of God, and to the horror 
of an evil conscience. It is with very different feelings tha 
we contemplate the spectacle of a great mind ruined by iht 
weariness of i^tiety, by the pangs of wounded honor, by fata 
diseases, and more fatal remedies. 

149, Clive committed great faults; and we have not attempte 
to disguise them. But his faults, when weighed against hi 
merits, and viewed in connection with his temptations, do no 
appear to us to deprive hira of his right to an honorable plac 
in the estimation of posterity. 

>. J"rora his first visit to India dates the renown of t 

ish arms in the East. Till he appeared, his countryme 

despised as mere peddlers, while the French were revcr 

le formed for victory and command, His courage a 

dissolved the charm. With ,the defense of Ari 

tluti iaog. seaei of Owotal tiiuBipbii v 
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with the fall of Ghizni. Nor must we forget that he was only 
tweoty-five years old when he approved himself ripe for military • 
command. This is a rare if not a singular distinction. It is 
true that Alexander, Cond^, and Charles the Twelfth, won great 
battles at a still earlier age; but those princes were surrounded s 
by veteran generals of distinguished skill, to whose suggestions 
must be attributed the victories of the Granicus, of Rocroi and 
of Narva. Qive, an inexperienced youth, had yet more expe- 
rience than any of those who served under him. He had to 
form himself, to form his officers, and to form his army. The n 
only man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally early age 
gave equal proof of talents for war, was Napoleon Bona- 
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151. Fro m Clive's second visit to India dates the political. 

ascendancy of the English in that country. His dexterity and 
fesolijtion realized, in the course of a few months, more than 
all the gorgeous visions which had floated before the imagina- 
tion of Dupleix. Such an extent of cultivated territory, such 
an amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, was never 
added to the dominion of Rome by the most successful pro- ; 
consul. Nor were such wealthy spoils ever borne under arches 
of triumph, down the Sacred Way, and through the crowded 
Forum, to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of those 
who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows dim when compared 
with the splendor of the exploits which the young English ! 
adventurer achieved at the head of an army not equal in num- 
bers to one half of a Roman legion. 

152. From CUve's third visit to India, dates the purity of 
the administration of our Eastern empire. When he landed in 
Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded as a place to which. 
Englishmen were sent only to get rich, by any means, in the 
shortest possible time. He first made dauntless and unsparing 
war on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, and cor- 
ruprion. In that war he manfully put to hazard his ease, his 
ffTy.' "T^ ^^ spiemlid iortuiKa Xh£ agmg aeose of justiiiKj 
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•^ which forbids us to conceal or extenuate the faults of his earlier j 

' days comf>e1s us lo admit that those faults were nobly repaired. 

If the reproach of the Company and of its servants has been 

taken away, if in India the yoke of foreign masters, elsewhere 

s the heaviest of all yokes, has been found lighter than that of 
any native dynasty, if to that gang of public robbers, which 
fonnerly spread terror through the whole plain of Bengal, has 
succeeded a body of functionaries not more highly distmguished 
by ability and diligence than by integrity, disinterestedness, 

ic and public spirit, if we now see such men as Munro, Elphin- 
stone, and Metcalfe, after leading \-ictorious armies, after mak- 
ing and deposing kings, return, proud of their honorable poverty, 
from a land which once held out to every greedy factor the hope 
of boundless wealth, the praise is in no small measure due to 

ij.Clive. His name stands high on the roll of conquerors. But 
it is found in a better list, in the list of those who have done 
and suffered much for the happiness of mankind. To the war- 
rior, history will assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus 
and Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a share of that 
a veneration with which France cherishes the memory of Turgot, 

L#nd with which the latest generations of Hindoos will contem- 
bte the statue of Lord William Eentinck, 
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pi. We are inclined to think that we shall best meet the 
wi^ea of our readers, if, instead of minutely examining this 
book,^ we attempt to give, in a way necessarily hasty and im- 
perfect, our own view of the life and character of Mr. Hastings. 
Our feeling towards him is not exactly that of the House of J' 
Commons which impeached him in 1787; neither is it tliat of 
the House of Commons which uncovered and stood up to re- 
ceive him in 1813. He had great qualities and he rendered 
great services to the State. But to represent him as a man 
of stainless virtue is to make him ridiculous; and from regard « 
for his memory, if from no other feeling, his friends would have 
done well to lend no countenance to such adulation. We be- 
lieve that, if he were now living, he would have sufficient judg- 
ment and sufficient greatness of mind to wish to be shown as 
he was. He must have known that there were dark spots on his is 
fame. He might also have felt with pride that the splendor 
of his fame would bear many spots. He would have wished 
posterity to have a likeness of him, though an unfavorable 
likeness, rather than a daub at once insipid and unnatural, 
resembling neither him nor anybody else. " Paint me as I am," 
said OUver Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely. "If you 
leave out the scars and wrinkles, I will not pay you a shilling." 
Even in such a trifle, the great Protector showed both his good 
sense and his magnanimity. He did not wish all that was char- 

' Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, first Governor-General of Ben- 
Compiled Irom Original Papers, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M. A. 
3 vols. Sva. London: 1841. 



sctnistic in his countenan<¥ tu be lost, in the vain attemp 
[Ca give him the regular features and smooth blooming cheeki 
M the curi-pated minions of Jiimes the First. He was content 
■bat hts face should go forth marked with all the blemish* 
phirh had been put on it by time, by war, by sleepless nights, 
my anxiety, perhaps by remorse; but with valor, policy,^ author- 
By, and public care written in all its princely lines. If mei 
■uly great knew their own interest, it is thus that they woulc 
mbh their minds to be portrayed, 

I 3. Warren Hastings sprang from an andent and iQustnov 
pre. It has been affirmed that his pedigree can be trace 
kdc to the great Danish sea king, whose sails were long t 
kmr of both coasts of the British Channel, and who, afti 
bfuiy fierce and doubtful struggles, yielded at last to the vala 
fad genius of .AJfred. But the undoubted splendor of I 
■DC of Hastings needs no illustration from fable. One branc 
pf that line wore, in the fourteenth century, the coronet ( 
Pembroke. From another branch sprang the renowned Cbaix 
■criain, the faithful adherent of the White Rose, whose fat 
ks furnished so striking a theme both to poets and to his 
■BTlan't. His family received from the Tudors the earldom < 
Huntingdon, which, after long dispossession, was regained t 
bnr lime by a series of events scarcely paralleled in romance. 
I ,j. The lords of the manor of Daylesford, in WorcestersM 
■iaiTne''l to be considered as the heads of this distinguishe 
■hnily. The main stock, indeed, prospered less than s 
M the younger shoots. But the Daylesford family, thoug 
hot ennobled, was wealthy and highly considered, till, aboi 
i»o hundred years ago, it was overwhelmed by the great r 
W the civit war. The Hastings of that time was a zealot 
■Rvalfer. He raised money on his lands, sent his plate to t 
pint at Onford, joined the royal army, and, after spending hi 
■fo property in the cause of King Charles, was glad to ransoi 
bniself by making over most of the remaining half to Sixalu 
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Lenthai. The old seat at Daylesford slill remained in the 
family; but it could no longer be kept up; and in the following 
generation it was sold to a merchant of London. 

4. Before this transfer took place, the last Hastings of Dayies- 
ford had presented his second son to the rectory of the parish 
in which the ancient residence of the family stood, The Uving 
was of little value; and the situation of the poor clergyman, 
after the sale of the estate, was deplorable. He was constantly 
engaged in lawsuits about his tithes with the new lord of the 
manor, and was at length utterly ruined. His eldest son, 
Howard, a well-conducted young man, obtained a place in 
the customs. The second son, Pynaston, an idle, worthless 
boy, married before he was sixteen, lost his wife in two years, 
and died in the West Indies, leaving to the care of his unfor- 
tunate father a little orphan destined to strange and memorable 
vicissitudes of fortune. 

5. Warren, the son of Pynaston, was bom on the sixth of 
December, 1732. His mother died a few days later, and he 
was left dependent on his distressed grandfather. The child 
was early sent to the village school, where he learned his letters 
on the same bench with the sons of the peasantry; nor did any 
thing in his garb or fare indicate that Ids life was to take a widely 
different course from that of the young rustics with whom he 
studied and played. But no cloud could overcast the dawn of 
so much genius and so much ambition. The very plowmen 
observed, and long remembered, how kindly little Warren took 
to his book. The daily sight of the lands which his ancestors 
had possessed, and which had passed into the hards of stran- 
gers, filled his young brain with wild fancies and projects. He 
loved to hear stories of the wealth and greatness of his progeni- . 
tors, of their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty, and their 
valor. On one bright summer day, the boy, then just seven 
years old, lay on the bank of the rivulet which flows through 
the old domain of his house to join the Isis. There, as ihree- 
aai% i|«^'I^ ^eais later he ifjid iha^ tale,, rose ifx tus imod-ii, 






ischerre which, through all the turns of his eventful c 
'was never abandoned. He would rea>ver the estate which ha 
belonged to his fathers. He would be Hastings of Daylesforc 
This purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew strong* 

s as his intellect expanded and as his fortune rose. He pursue! 
his plan with that calm but indomitable force of will which v 
the most striking peculiarity of his character. When, under 
tropical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidi 
all the cares of war, finance, and legislation, still pointed i 

■o Daylesford. And when his long public life, so singularly check 
ered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at lengl 
dosed forever, it was to Daylesford that he retired to die. 

6. When he was eight years old, his uncle Howard deter 
mined to take charge of him, and to give him a UTieral educa 

5 tion. The boy went up to London, and was sent to a school a 
Newington, where he was well taught but ill fed. He alway 
attributed the smallness of his stature to the hard and scant 
fare of this seminary. At ten he was removed to Westminst 
school, then flourishing under the care of Dr. Nichols. Vinr 
Bourne, as his pupils affectionately calSed him, was one of t 
masters. ChurchiU, Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowpc 
were among the students. With Cowper, Hastings formed 
friendship which neither the lapse of time, nor a wide d 
larity of opinions and pursuits, could wholly dissolve. It do< 
not appear that they ever met after they had grown to mai 
hood. But forty years later, when the voices of many f 
orators were crying for vengeance on the oppressor of Indi 
shy and secluded poet could image to himself Hastii 
le Governor-General only as the Hasting with whom he i 
" rowed on the Thames and played in the cloister, and refuf 
to believe that so good-tempered a fellow could have doi 
anything very wrong. His oviti life had been spent in prayi 
musing, and riming among the water lilies of the Ouse. 
had preserved in no common measure the innocence of cliilt 
as hood. Hifi spiiit load indeed been seveadjf, Ua&i, but « 
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temptations which impelled him to any gross violation of the 
rules of soda! morality. He had never been attacked by com- 
binations of powerful and deadly enemies. He had never been 
compelled to make a choice between innocence and greatness, 
between crime and ruin. Firmly as he held in theory the doc- s 
trine of human depravity, his habits were such that he was 
unable to conceive how far from the path of right even kind 
and noble natures may be hurried by the rage of conflict and 
the lust of dominion. 

7. Hastings had another associate at Westminster of whom « 
we shall have occasion to make frequent mention, Elijah Im- 
pey. We know little about their school days. But, we think, 
we may safely venture to guess that, whenever Hastings wished 
to play a trick more than usually naughty, he liired Impey 
with a tart or a ball to act as fag in the worst part of the 15 
prank. 

8. Warren was distinguished among his comrades as an 
excellent swinmier, boatman, and scholar. At fourteen he was 
first in the e."iamination for the foimdation.* His name in gilded 
letters on the walls of the dormitory still attests his victory over k 
many older competitors. He stayed two years longer at the 
school, and was looking forward to a studentship ' at Christ 
Church, when an event happened which changed the whole 
course of his life. Howard Hastings died, bequeathing his 
nephew to the care of a friend and distant relation, named Chis- ij 
wick. This gentleman, though he did not absolutely refuse the 
charge, was desirous to rid himself of it as soon as possible. 
Dr. Nichols made strong remonstrances against the cruelty 
of interrupting the studies of a youth who seemed likely to be 
one of the first scholars of the age. He even ofiered to bear the y 
e.tpense of sending his favorite pupil to Oxford. But Mr. Chis- 
wick was inflexible. He thought the years which had already 

wasted on hexameters and pentameters quite sufficient, 
adiolanhip. 
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■He had it in his jMwer to obtain for the lad a writersliip' in t 
service of the East India Company. Whether the young a 
Iventurer, when once shipped off, made a fortune, or died of 
■ liver complaint, he equally ceased to be a burden to anybo^ 
t Warren was accordingly removed from Westminster schoc 
Rtmd placed for a few months at a commerciaJ academy, to stu( 
larithmetic and hookkeeping. In January, 1750, a few da; 
rafter he had completed his seventeenth year, he sailed ft 
Bengal, and arrived at his destination in the October foUowin 
•B g. He was immediately placed at a desk in the Secretary 
office at Calcutta, and lalwred there during two years. Fc 
William was then purely a commercial settlement. In t 
south of India the encroaching policy of Dupleix had trai 
formed the servants of the English Company, against thi 

Irs will, into diplomatists and generals. The war of the successic 
was raging in the Carnatic; and the tide had been suddenl 
turned against the French by the genius of young Robert Cliv 
But in Bengal the European settlers, at peace with the nativ 
and with each other, were wholly occupied with led 
■0 bills of lading, 

10. After two years passed in keeping accounts at Calcutt 
Hastings was sent up the country to Cossimbazar, a town whi( 
lies on the Hoogley, about a mile from Moorshedabad, 
which then bore to Moorshedabad a relation, if we may cor 
IS pare small things with great, such as the city of London t 
to Westminster. Moorshedabad was the abode of the prii 
^^1 who, by an authority ostensibly derived from the Mogul, bl 
^^K really independent, ruled the three great provinces of Bengt 
^^FOrissa, and Bahar. At Moorshedabad were the court, 
JO harem, and the public ofBces. Cossimbazar was a port and 
place of trade, renowned for the quantity and excellence of t 
silks which were sold in its marts, and constantly receiving ai 

B sending forth fleets of richly laden barges. At this importai 
point the Company had established a small factory subordinal 
k ■'Pdritton of bodttoeper. 
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I that at Fort William. Here, during several years, Hastings 
s employed in making bargains for stuffs with native brok- 
ers. While he was thus engaged, Surajah Dowlah succeeded 
to the Government, and declared war against the English. 
The defenseless settlement of Cossimbazar, lying dose to the s 
tyrant's capital, was instantly seized. Hastings was sent a 
prisoner to Moorshedabad, but, in consequence of the humane 
intervention of the servants of the Dutch Company, was treated 
with indulgence. Meanwhile the Nabob marched on Calcutta; 
the governor and the commandant fled; the town and citadel 
were taken, and most of the English prisoners perished in the 
Black Hole. 

11. In these events originated the greatness of Warren 
Hastings. The fugitive governor and his companions had taken 
refuge on the dreary islet of Fulda, near the mouth of the 
Hoogley. They were naturally desirous to obtain full informa- 
tion respecting the proceedings of the Nabob; and no person 
seemed so likely to furnish it as Hastings, who was a prisoner 
at large in the immediate neighborhood of the court. He 
thus became a diplomatic agent, and soon established a high 
character for ability and resolution. The treason which at a 
later period was fatal to Surajah Dowlah was already in prog- 
ress; and Hastings was admitted to the deliberations of the 
conspirators. But the time for striking had not arrived. It 
was necessary to postpone the execution of the design; and 
Hastings, who was now in extreme peril, fled to Fulda. 

12. Soon after his arrival at Fulda, the exiiedition from Ma- 
dras, commanded by Clive, arrived in the Hoogley. Warren, 
young, intrepid, and excited probably by the example of the 
Commander of the Forces who, having hke himself been a 
mercantile agent of the Company, had been turned by public 
calamities into a soldier, determined to serve in the ranks. 
During the early operations of the war he carried a musket. 
But the quick eye of CHve soon perceived that the head of the 
young vt^mie^ would be outre me[ul Uuji hia aun. When, 
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^^Hafter the battle of Plassey, Meer Jaffier was proclaimed Nabo 

^^Vof Bengal, Hastings was appointed to reside at the court of t 

^^r new prince as agent for tbe Company. 

^V 13. He remained at Moorshedabad till the year 1761, wh 

^Bs he became a member of Council, and was consequently foi 

to reside at Calcutta. This was during the interval betwee 

Clive's first and second administration, an interval which 1; 

left on the East India Company a stain not wholly effaced b 

many years of just and humane government. Mr. Vansittai 

•=• the Governor, was at ihe head of a new and anomalous ^ empii 

On one side was a band of English functionaries, daring, intell 

gent, eager to be rich. On the other side was a great nativ 

population, helpless, timid, accustomed to crouch under c 

pression. To keep the stronger race from preying on the weake 

twas an undertaking which taxed to the utmost the talents a 
energy of Clive. Vansittart, with fair intentions, was a feel 
and inefBcient ruler. The master caste, as was natural, broK 
loose from all restraint; and then was seen what we believe I 
be the most frightful of all spectacles, the strength of civi 
tion without its mercy. To ail other despotism there is a 
imperfect indeed, and Uable to gross abuse, but still suffidei 
to preserve society from the last extreme of misery, 
comes when the evils of submission are obviously greater tha 

^ those of resistance, when fear itself begets a sort of courag 
when a convulsive burst of popular rage and despair wan 
tyrants not to presume too far on the patience of mankin 
But against misgovemment such as then afflicted Bengal, 
was impossible to struggle. The superior intelligence and ei 
of the dominant class made their power irresistible- A war ( 
30 Bengalees against Englishmen was like a war of sheep a 
wolves, of men against demons. The only protection whje 
the conquered could find was in the moderation, the demeiiq 
I and the enlarged policy of the conquerors. That protecti<MJ, 1 
L later period, ihey found. But at first English power c 
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among them unaccompanied by English morality. There was 
an interval between the time at which they became our sub- 
jects, and the time at which they began to reflect that we were 
bound to discharge towards them the duties of rulers. During 
that interval the business of a servant of the Company was i 
simply to wring out of the natives a hundred or two hundred 
thousand pounds as speedily as possible, that he might return 
home before his constitution had suffered from the heat, to 
marry a peer's daughter, to buy rotten boroughs in Cornwall, 
and to give balls in St. James's Square. Of the conduct of Hast- a 
ings at this time little is known; but the little that is known, 
and the circumstance that little is known, must be considered 
as honorable to him. He could not protect the natives; all 
that he could do was to abstain from plundering and oppre^ing 
them; and this he appears to have done. It is certain that at v. 
this time he continued poor; and it is equally certain that by 
cruelty and dishonesty he might easily have become rich. It 
is certain that he was never charged with having borne a share 
in the worst abuses which then prevailed; and it is almost 
equally certain that, if be had borne a share in those abuses w 
the able and bitter enemies who afterwards persecuted him 
would not have failed to discover and to proclaim his guilt. 
The keen, severe, and even malevolent scrutiny to which his 
whole pubhc life was subjected, a scrutiny unparalleled, as we 
believe, in the history of mankind, is in one respect advantageous 
to his reputation. It brought many lamentable blenaishes to 
light ; but it entides him to be considered pure from every blem- 
ish which has not been brought to light. 

14, The truth is that the temptaUons to which so many 
English functionaries yielded in the rime of Mr. Vansittart 
were not temptations addressed to the ruUng passions of War- 
ren Hastings. He was not squeamish in pecuniary transacrions; 
but he was neither sordid nor rapacious. He was far too en- 
lightened a man to look on a great empire merely as a buccaneer 
i^Qiji^i^ iMt-a i^eon. Ha4 his heart been much wwse tbaa- 
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^^■it was, his understanding would have preserved him from thi 
^^F extremity of baseness. He was an unscrupulous, perhaps a 

unpiincipled statesman; but still he was a. statesman, and n 

a freebooter. 
s 15. In 1764 Hastings returned to England. He had r 

tonly a very moderate fortune; and that moderate fortune wa 
-Boon reduced to nothing, partly by his praiseworthy liberality 
and partly by his mismanagement. Towards his relations 1 
appears to have acted very generously. The greater part < 
1° his savings he left in Bengal, hoping probably to obtain the hi( 
usury of India. But liigh usury and bad security generally | 
together; and Hastings lost both interest and principal. 

16. He remained four years in England, Of his life at t 
time very Uttle is known. But it has been asserted, and 
15 highly probable, that liberal studies and the society of m< 
of letters occupied a great part of his time. It is to be r 
membered to his honor that, in days when the languages 1 
the East were regarded by other servants of the Compai 
merely as the means of communicating with weavers j 
» money changers, his enlarged and accomplished mind sougl 

■ in Asiatic learning for new forms of intellectual enjoymen 
and for new views of government and society. Perhaps, lit 
most persons who have paid much attention to departmen 
of knowledge which lie out of the common track, he was i 
js clined to overrate the value of his favorite studies. He co 
ceived that the cultivation of Persian literature might wi( 
^^1 advantage be made a part of the liberal education of a 
^^Blish gentleman; and be drew up a plan with that view, It 
^^r«aid that the University of Oxford, in which Oriental learn 
30 had never, since the revival of letters, been wholly neglecte 
was to be the seat of the institution which he contemplate 
An endowment was expected from the muniiicence of the Coi 
pany; and professors thoroughly competent to interpret i 
and Ferdusi were to be engaged in the East. Hastings c 
3s on JobnstHi, with the hope, »a k ^ould aeem, of <4i 
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in this project a man who enjoyed the highest literary repu- 
tation, and who was particularly connecteci with Oxford. The 
interview appears to have left on Johnson's mind a most fa- 
vorable impression of the talents and attainments of his visitor. 
Long after, when Hastings was ruling the immense population 
of British India, the old philosopher wrote to him, and referred 
in the most courtly terms, though with great dignity, to their 
short but agreeable intercourse. 

17. Hastings soon began again to look towards India. He 
had little to attach him to England; and liis pecuniary embar- 
rassments were great. He solicited his old masters the Direc- 
tors for employment. They acceded to his request, with high 
compliments both to his ability and to his integrity, and ap- 
pointed him a Member of Council at Madras. It would be 
unjust not to mention tliat, though forced to borrow money 
for his outfit, he did not withdraw any portion of the sum 
which he had appropriated to the relief of his distressed rela- 
tions. In the spring of 1769 he embarked on board of .the 
Duke of Grafton, and commenced a voyage distinguished by 
incidents which might furnish matter for a novel. 

18. Among the passengers in the Duke of Grafton was a 
German by the name of Imhofl. He called himself a Baron; 
but he was in distressed circumstances, and was going out 
to Madras as a portrait painter, in the hope of picking up 
some of the pagodas ' which were then lightly got and as lightly 
spent by the English in India, The Baron was accompanied 
by his wife, a nadve, we have somewhere read, of Archangel. 
This young woman, who, bom under the Arctic drcle, was 
destined to play the part of a Queen under the tropic of Can- 
cer, had an agreeable person, a cultivated mind, and manners 
in the highest degree engaging. She despised her husband 
heartily, and, as the story which we have to tell sufficiently 
proves, not without reason. She was interested by. the con- 

' Gold and silver coins of varying values. A gold pagoda may be esti- 
muQit M • fiule kn thka two ddlan 
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I versatioD and flattered by the attentions of Hastings. 
" situation was indeed perilous. No place is so propitious to t 
formation either of dose friendships or of deadly enmities a) 
an Indiaman.' There are very few people who do not find 

I s a voyage which lasts several months insupportably dull. An 

^^V thing is welcome which may break that long monotony, a s 

^^■a shark, an albatross, a man overboard. Most passenge 

^^f find some resource in eating twice as many meals as on Ian 

But the great devices for killing the time are quarreling n,t 

lo flirting. The facilities for both these esdting pursuits a 

great. The inmates of the ship are thrown together far mo 

than in any country seat or boarding house. None can escai 

from the rest except by imprisoning himself in a cell in whi< 

he can hardly turn. All food, all exerdse, is taken in compan 

IS Ceremony is to a great extent banished, It is every day t 

the power of a mischievous person to inflict innumerable a 

noyances. It is every day in the power of an amiable perse 

kto confer little services. It not seldom happens that serioi 
distress and danger call forth, in genuine beauty and deformit 
heroic virtues and abject vices which, in the ordinary inte 
course of good society, might remain during many yea 
unknown even to intimate associates. Under such drcui 
stances met Warren Hastings and the Baroness ImhoS, tif 
persons whose accomplishments would have attracted not! 
>s in any court of Europe. The gentleman had no domestic t 
The lady was tied to a husband for whom she had no regai 
^^K and who had no regard for bis honor. An attachment sprai 
^^Bup, which was soon strengthened by events such as cou 
^^B hardly have occurred on land. Hastings fell ill. The Barone 
^^Knursed Mm with womanly tenderness, gave him his medidn 
^^B with her own hand, and even sat up in his cabin while he slej 
^^BLong before the Duke of Grafton reached Madras, Hastii 
^^Hwas in love. But his love was of a most characteristic desci 
^^BtJon. Like his hatred, like his ambition, like all his passioE 
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it was strong but not impetuous. It was calm, deep, earnest, 
patient of delay, unconquerable by time, Imhoff Was called 
into council by his wife and his wife's lover. It was arranged 
that die Baroness should institute a suit for a divorce in the 
courts of Franconia, that the Baron should afford every facility 
to the proceeding, and that, during the years which might 
elapse before the sentence should be pronounced, they should 
continue to live together. It was also agreed that Hastings 
should bestow some very substantial marks of gratitude on 
the complaisant husband, and should, when the marriage was 
dissolved, make the lady his wife, and adopt the children whom 
she had already borne to Imhoff. 

19. At Madras, Hastings found the trade of the Company 
in a very disorganized state. His own tastes would have led 
him rather to political than to commercial pursuits: but he ■ 
knew that the favor of his employers depended chiefly on their 
dividends, and that their dividends depended chiefly on the 
investment. He, therefore, with great judgment, determined 
to apply his vigorous mind for a time to this department of 
business, which had been much neglected, since the servants ■■ 
of the Company had ceased to be clerks, and had become 
warriors and negotiators. 

20. In a very few months he effected an important reform. 
The Directors notified to him their high approbation, and were 
so much pleased with his conduct that they determined to ! 
place him at the head of the government of Bengal, Early in 
1772 he quitted Fort St. George for his new post. The Im- 
hofls, who were still man and wife, accompanied him, and 
lived at Calcutta on the same plan which they had already 
followed during more than two years. j 

21. When Hastings took his seat at the head of the council 
board, Bengal was still governed according to the system 
which Clive had devised, a system which was, perhaps, skill- 
fully contrived for the purpose of facilitating and concealing 
a. gieat ^wi^utuuif but whicli, when that revolution wa&com-' 
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^lete and irrevocable, could produce nothing but inconven 
fence. There were two governments, the real and theostcn^bl 

The supreme power belonged to the Company, and was i 

truth the most despotic power that can be conceived. Th 
5 only restraint on the English masters of the country wi 

that which their own justice and humanity imposed on thei 

There was no constitutional check on their will, and resfstanc 

to them was utterly hopeless. 

32. But though thus absolute in reality, the English had no 
lo yet assumed the style of sovereignty. They held their terr 

toriea as vassals of the throne of Delhi; they raised their lev 

»eQues as collectors appointed by the imperial commis^ol 
the public seal was inscribed with the imperial titles; a 
their mint struck only the imperial coin. 
IS 23. There was still a nabob of Bengal, who stood to 1 
English rulers of his country in the same relation in whic 
Augustulus stood to Odaacer,or the last Merovingians to Charl 
Martel and Pepin. He lived at Moorshedabad, surrounded h 
princely magnificence. He was approached with outward marl 
» of reverence, and his name was used in public instrument 

»But in the government of the country he had less real sha 
than the youngest writer or cadet in the Company's servici 
24. The English Council which represented the Corapan 
at Calcutta was constituted on a very difierent plan from t 
ts which has since been adopted. At present ' the Governor ) 
as to all executive measiu-es, absolute. He can declare \ 
conclude peace, appoint public functionaries or remove then 
in opposition to the unanimous sense of those who sit wit 
him in council. They are, indeed, entitled to know all t 
JO is done, to tUscuss all that is done, to advise, to remonstrat 
to send protests to England. But it is with the GoverrK 
that the supreme power resides, and 00 him that the who 
^responsibility rests. This system, which was introduced \ 
§Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas in spite of the strenuous opposltii 
1 In 1241. 
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of Mr. Burke, we conceive to be on the whole the best that 
was ever devised for the government of a country where no 
materials can be found for a representative constitution. In 
the time of Hastings the Governor had only one vote in coun- 
cil, and, in case of an equal division a casting vote. It there- 
fore happened not unfrequentjy that he was overruled on the 
gravest questions; and it was possible that he might be wholly 
excluded, for years together, from the real direction of public 
affairs. 

25. The English functionaries at Fort William had as yet 
paid little or no attention to the internal government of Ben- 
gal. The only branch of politics about which they much 
busied themselves was negotiated with native princes. The 
fMlice, the administration of justice, the details of the collec- 
tion of revenue, were almost entirely neglected. We may 's 
remark that the phraseology of the Company's servants still 
bears the traces of this state of things. To this day they 
always use the word "political" as synonymous with "diplo- 
matic." We could name a gentleman still living, who was 
described by the highest authority as an invaluable public 
servant, eminently fit to be at the head of the internal admin- 
istration of a whole presidency, but unfortunately quite ig- 
norant of all political business. 

a6, The internal government of Bengal the English rulers 
delegated to a great native minister, who was stationed at 
Moorshedabad. Ail military affairs, and with the exception 
of what pertains to mere ceremonial, all foreign affairs, were 
withdrawn from his control; but the other departments of the 
administration were entirely confided to him. His own stipend 
amounted to near a hundred thousand pounds sterling a year. 
The personal allowance of the Nabob, amounting to more 
thaji three hundred thousand pounds a year, passed through 
the minister's hands and was, to a great extent, at his disposal. 
The collection of the revenue, tlie administration of justice, 
the DuuQt^aitoe uf ucdex^ wei% left to thia iiigh fuactiooiuyi 
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^H and for the exercise of his immense [wwer he was responsibl 
^r to none but the British masters of the country. 

27. A situation so iraportantj lucrative, and splendid, 
naturally an object of ambition to the ablest and most powel 
s fu] natives. Clive had found it difficult to decide betwM 
conflicting pretensions. Two candidates stood out prominent} 
from the crowd, each of them the representative of a race a 
of a religion. 

iS. One of these was Mahommed Reza Ehan, a Mussulman 

10 of Persian extraction, able, active, religious after the fasHoi 
of bis people, and highly esteemed by them. In England b 
might perhaps have been regarded as a corrupt and greed 
politician. But, tried by the lower standard of Indian mora 
ity, he might be considered as a man of integrity and honq 

IS 29. His competitor was a Hindoo Brahmin whose name fa; 
by a terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably assodat 
with that of Warren Hastings, the Maharajah ^ Nmicomai 
This man had played an important part in ail the revolutions 
which, since the time of Surajah Dowlah, had taken place in 

10 Bengal. To the consideration which in that country belongs 
to high and pure caste, he added the weight which is deriv^ 
from wealth, talents, and experience. Of his moral charact< 
it is difficult to give a notion to those who are acquainted witl 
human nature only as it appears in our island. What I 

u Italian is to the Englishman, what the Hindoo is to the Itj 
what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar l{ 
other Bengalees. The physical organization of the Bei 
is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a constant vap< 
bath. His pursuits are sedentary, his Hmbs delicate, 1 

Iments languid. During many ages he has been trampled upon 
by men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independ- 
ence, veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and hia 
Mtualion are equally unfavorable. His mind bears a singula^ 
■- Mohanimedan. 
I 'MirJi^iS'iA^aiiUe^coiikkaTOdtipaiipenofiaaEbJghiu^iiiladkr 
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analogy to his body. It is weak even to helplessness for pur- 
poses of manly resistance; but its suppleness and its tact move 
the children of sterner climates to admiradon not unmingled 
with contempt. All those arts which are the natural defense 
of the weak are more familiar to this subtle race than to the s 
Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jew of the dark ages. 
What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the 
tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to 
the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. 
Large promises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circum- 
stantial falsehood, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, 
offensive and defeusive, of the people of the Lower Ganges. 
All those millions do not furnish one sepoy * to the armies of 
the Company. But as usurers, as money changers, as sharp 
I practitioners, uo class of human beuigs can bear a com- <i 
1 to them. With aU his softness, the Bengalee is by no 
sans placable in his enmities or prone to pity. The pertinacity 
1 which he adheres to his purposes yields only to the im- 
iate pressure of fear. Nor does he lack a certain kind of 
Hirage which is often wanting to his masters. To inevitable 
evils he is sometimes found to oppose a passive fortitude, such 
as the Stoics attributed to their ideal sage. An European 
warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with a loud hurrah, 
will sometimes shriek under the surgeon's knife, and fall into 
an agony of despair at the sentence of death. But the Ben- 
galee, who would see his country overrun, his house laid in 
ashes, his children murdered or dishonored, without having 
the spirit to strike oue blow, has yet been known to endure 
torture with the firmness of Mucius, and to mount the scaffold 
with the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sidney, 

30, In Nuncomar, the national character was strongly and 
with exaggeration personified. The Company's servants had 
repeatedly detected him in the most criminal intrigues. On 
one occasion he brought a false charge against another Hin- 



^^H doo, and tried to substantiate it by producing forged document 
^^FOn another occasion it was discovered that wliile professii 
^ the strongest attachment to the English, he was engaged 
several conspiracies against them, and in particular that 1 
s was the medium of a correspondence between the court 
Delhi and the French authorities in the Camatic. For the 
and similar practices he had been long detained in confineancB 
But his talents and influence had not only procured his libers 
tion, but had obtained for him a certain degree of consideratii 
'o even among the British rulers of his country, 

31. Clive was extremeiy unwilling to place a Mussulman . 
the head of the administration of Bengal. On the other 
he could not bring himself to confer immense power on 
man to whom every sort of villainy had been repeated 

's brought home. Therefore, though the Nabob, over whom Nu] 
comar had by intrigue acquired great influence, begged thi 
the artful Hindoo might be intrusted with the govemmen 
Clive, after some hesitation, decided honestly and wisely i 
favor of Mahommed Reza Khan. When Hastings 

» Governor, Mahommed Reza Khan had held power sev 
years. An infant son of Meer Jaffier was now Nabob; and t 
guardianship of the young prince's person had been confid 
to the minister. 

32. Nuncomar, stimulated at once by cupidity and malii 
IS had been constantly attempting to hurt the reputation of 1 

successful rival. This was not difficult. The revenues 
Bengal, under the administration established by Clive, tl 
not yield such a surplus as had been anticipated by the Coi 
pany; for, at that time, the most absurd notions were ent< 
3= tained in England respecting the wealth of India. Palaces 
porphyry, hung with the richest brocade, heaps of pearls a: 
diamonds, vaults from :which pagodas of gold and mohur 
[Were measured out by the bushel, filled the imagination ev 
Eof men of business. Nobody seemed to be aware of wh 
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nevertheless was most undoubtedly the truth, that India was 
a poorer country than countries which in Europe are reckoned 
poor, than Ireland, for example, or than Portugal. It was 
confidently believed by Lords of the Treasury and members for 
the city that Bengal would not only defray its own charges, 
but would afford an increased dividend to the proprietors of 
India stock, and large relief to the Enghsh finances. These 
absurd expectations were disapfrointed ; and the Directors, 
naturally enough, chose to attribute the disappointment rather 
to the mismanagement of Mahommed Reza Khan than to 
their own ignorance of the country intrusted to their care. 
They were confirmed in their error by the agents of Nunco- 
mar; for Nuncomar had agents even in Leadenhall Street. 
Soon after Hastings reached Calcutta, he received a letter 
addressed by the Court of Directors, not to the council gen- « 
erally but to himself in particular. He was directed to remove 
Mahommed Reza Khan, to. arrest him together with all his 
family and all his partisans, and to institute a strict inquiry 
into the whole administration of the province. It was added 
that the Governor would do well to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of Nuncomar in the investigation. The vices of Nunco- 
mar were acknowledged. But even from his vices, it was 
said, much advantage might at such a conjuncture be derived; 
and, though he could not be safely trusted, it might still be 
proper to encourage him by hopes of reward. 

53. The Governor bore no good will to Nuncomar. Many 
years before they had known each other at Moorshedabad; 
and then a quarrel had arisen between them which all the 
authority of their superiors could hardly compose. Widely 
as they differed in most points, they resembled each other in jo 
this, that both were men of unforgiving natures. To Mahom- 
med Reza Khan, on the other hand, Hastings had no feelings 
of hostility. Nevertheless he proceeded to execute the instruc- 
tions of the Company with an alacrity which he never showed, 
a-^tructions were ic perfect conformity with his 
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own views. He had, wisely as we thinli, determined to f 

rid of the system of double government in Bengal. The ordei 

of the Directors furnished him with the means of eilecting hi 

purpose, and dispensed him from the necessity of discussin 

i the matter with his Council. He took his measures with hil 

usual wgor and dexterity. At midnight, the palace of Mahonit 

med Reza Khan at Moorshedabad was surrounded by a 

tahon of sepoys. The minister was roused from his slumber 

md informed that he was a prisoner. With the Mussulm 

ravity, he bent his head and submitted himself to the \ 

f God. He fell not alone. A chief named Schitab Roy h 

2en intrusted with the government of Bahar. His valor a 

liis attachment to the English had mure than once been si{ 

lally proved. On that memorable day on which the peopj 

s of Patna saw from their wall the whole army of the Mogi 

scattered by the little band of Captain Knox, the voice of tl: 

British conquerors assigned the palm of gallantry to tl 

brave Asiatic. "I never," said Knox, when he introduce 

Schitab Roy, covered with blood and dust, to the EnglJs 

m functionaries assembled in the factory, "1 never saw a r 

ight so before." Schitab Roy was involved in the ruin t 

Mahommed Reza Khan, was removed from office and wa 

i under arrest. The members of the Council receive 

no intimation of these measures till the prisoners were ( 

IS their road to Calcutta. 

34. The inquiry into the conduct of the minister was j 
poned on different pretenses. He was detained in an > 
confinement during many months. In the meantime, 
great revolution which Hastings had planned was carried i 
ja effect. The office of minister was abolished. The intcnii 
administration was transferred to the servants of the Con 
pany, A system, a very imperfect system, it is true, of dv 
and criminal justice, under English superintendence, 
established. The Nabob was no longer to have even an ( 
^ atbie si»K in the goyemment^ b)ti hs wtts.«Uil4< 
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considerable annual allowance, and to be surrounded with the 
state of sovereignty. As he was an infant, it was necessaiy 
to provide guardians for his person and property, His pereon 
was intrusted to a lady of his father's harem, known by the 
name of Munny Begum. The office of treasurer of the house- s 
hold was bestowed on a son of Nunconiar, named Goordas. 
Nuncomar's services were wanted; yet he could not safely 
be trusted with power; and Hastings thought it a masterstroke 
of policy to reward the able and unprincipled parent by pro- 
moting the inoffensive child. w 

35. The revolution completed, the double government dis- 
solved, the Company installed in the full sovereignty of Ben- 
gal, Hastings had no motive to treat the late ministers with 
rigor. Their trial had been put off on various pleas till the 
new organization was complete. Tliey were then brought u 
before a committee, over which the Governor presided. Schitab 
Roy was speedily acquitted with honor. A formal apology 
was made to him for the restraint to which he had been sub- 
jected. AO the Eastern marks of respect were bestowed on 
him. He was clothed in a robe of state, presented with jewels 10 
and with a richly harnessed elephant, and sent back to his 
government at Patna. But his health had suffered from con- 
finement; his high spirit had been cruelly wounded; and soon 
after his liberation he died of a broken heart. 

36. The innocence of Mahommed Reza Khan was not so js 
clearly established. But the Governor was not disposed to 
deal harshly. After a long hearing, in which Nuncomar ap- 
peared as the accuser, and displayed both the art and the 
inveterate rancor which distinguished him, Hastings pro- 
nounced that the charge had not been made out, and ordered 30 
the fallen minister to be set at liberty. 

.17. Nuncomar had purposed to destroy the Mussulman 
administration, and to rise on its ruin. Both his male^■olence 
an<I his cupidity had been disappointed. Hastings had made 
% Iipel|^^i44ianl ^im iw the purpose of sccompli^iitg Uie 
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transfer of the government from Mooishedabad to Calcut 
from native to European hands. The rival, the enemy, 
long envied, so implacably persecuted, had been dismis 
unhurt. The situation so long and ardently desired bad be 

s abolished. It was natural that tlie Governor should be fr 
that time an object of the most intense hatred to the vin^ 
tive Brahmin. As yet, however, it was necessary to sappt 
such feelings. The time was coming when that long animos 
was to end in a desperate and deadly struggle. 

» 38. In the meantime, Hastings was compelled to turn 
attention to foreign affairs. The object of his diplomacy 1 
at this time simply to gel money. The finances of his gove 
ment were in an embarrassed state, and this embarrassm 
he was determined to relieve by some means, fair or foul. 

« principle which directed all his dealings with his neighbors 
fully expressed by the old motto of one of the great predat) 
families of Teviotdaie, "Thou shalt want ere I 1 
seems to have laid it down, as a fundamental propositi 
which could not be disputed, that, when he had not as mi 

» lacs of rupees ^ as the public service required, he was to t 
them from anybody who had. One thing, indeed, is to be si 
in excuse for him. The pressure applied to him by his empli 
ers at home, was such that only the highest virtue could h 
withstood, such as left him no choice except to commit gi 

w wrongs, or to resign his high post, and with that post all '. 
hopes of fortune and distinction. The Directors, it is t 
never enjoined or applauded any crime. Far from it. W 
ever examines their letters written at that time will find t 
many just and humane sentiments, many excellent prec^ 
in short, an admirable code of political ethics. But 1 
exhortation is modified or nullified by a demand for mor 
"Govern leniently, and send more money; practice st 
justice and moderation towards neighboring powers, and a 
more money;" this is in truth the sum of almost all the insti 
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I ions that Hastings ever received from home. Now these in- 
tnictions, being interpreted, mean simply, "Be the father 
and the oppressor of the people; be just and unjust, moderate 
and rapacious." The Directors dealt with India, as the church, 
in the good old times, dealt with a heretic. They delivered 
^^the victim over to the executioners, with an earnest request 
^BSuit all possible tenderness might be shown. We by no means 
^^ccuse or suspect those who framed these dispatches of hypoc- 
risy. It is probable that, writing fifteen thousand miles from 
the place where their orders were to be carried into eSect, 
they never perceived the gross inconsistency of which they 
were guilty. But the inconsistency was at once manifest to 
their vicegerent at Calcutta, who, with an empty treasury, 
with an unpaid army, with his own salary often in arrear, 
with deficient crops, with government tenants daily running 
away, was called upon to remit home another half million 
without fail. Hastings saw tiiat it was absolutely necessary 
for him to disregard either the moral discourses or the pecuni- 
ary requisitions of his employers. Being forced to disobey 
them in something, he had to consider what kind of disobe- lo 
dience they would most readily pardon; and he correctly 
judged that the safest course would be to neglect the sermons 
and find the rupees. 
1^1 39. A mind so fertile as his, and so little restrained by con- 
^^kientious scruples, speedily discovered several modes of re- >$ 
^^Seving the financial embarrassments of the government. The 
allowance of the Nabob of Bengal was reduced at a stroke 
from three hundred and twenty thousand pounds a year to 
half that sum. The Company had bound itself to pay near 
three hundred thousand pounds a year to the Great Mogul, » 
as a mark of homage for the provinces which he had intrusted 
to their care; and they had ceded to him the districts of Corah 
and Allahabad, On Uie piea that the Mogul was not really 
independent, but merely a tool in the hands of others. Hast- ! 
t3aet,'ifsbmittlivi to retract these cpnctaawna. H^ accordingly ^ 
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I'- 
<ieclared that the English would pay no more tribute, and 
Bent troopfi to occupy Allahabad and Corah. The situation of 
these places was such, that there would be little advantage 
and great expense in retaining them. Hastings, who wanted 
money and not territory, determined to sell them. A pur- 
chaser was not wanting. The rich province of Oude had, 
in the general dissolution of the Mogul Empire, fallen to the 
share of the great Mussulman house by which it is still gov- 
erned. About twenty year^ ago, this house, by the permission 

10 of the British government, assumed the royal title; but in 
the time of Warren Hastings such an assumption would have 

^^^ been considered by the Mahommedans of India as a mon- 
^^V strous impiety. The Prince of Oude, though he held the power, 
^^r did not venture to use the style of sovereignly. To the appel- 
ij latiou of Nabob or Viceroy, he added that of Vizier of the 
monarchy of Hindostan, just as in the last century the Elec- 
tors of Sa.tony and Brandenburg, though independent of the 
Emperor, and often in arms against him, were proud to style 
themselves his Grand Chamberlain and Grand Marshal. Sujah 
» Dowiah, then Nabob Vizier, was on excellent terms with the 
English. He had a large treasure, Allahabad and Corah were 
so situated that they might" be of use to him and could be of 
none to the Company. The buyer and seller soon came to an 
understanding; and the provinces which had been lorn from 

11 the Mogul were made over to the government of Oude for 
about half a million sterling. 

40. But there was another matter still more important to 
be settled by the Vizier and the Governor. The fate of a brave 
■ people was to be decided. It was decided in a manner which 
^^Rbas left a lasting stain on the fame of Hastings and of EnglandH 
^^B 41. The people of Central Asia had always been to the i^| 
^^Biiabitants of India what the warriors of the German forea^H 
^^Hwere to the siibjects of the decaying monarchy of Rome. Tl^l 
^^Hdark, slender, and timid Hindoo shrank from a condict wi^| 
^^B^-fltnmg nmsc^ 'and rasoluw sga^iA ^- iMi wa^a^i^^ 
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dwelt beyond the pusses. There is reason to believe thiiL, at 
a period anterior to the dawn of regular history, the jjeople 
who spoke the richandflexible Sanscrit came from regions lying 
far beyond the Hyphasis and the Hystaspes, and imposed their 
yoke on the children of the soil. It is certain that, during the s 
last ten centuries, a succession of invaders descended from the 
west on Hindostan; nor was the course of conquest ever turned 
bact towards the setting sun, till that memorable campaign 
in which the cross of Saint George was planted on the walls 
of Ghizni. 

42. The Emperors of Hindostan themselves came from the 
other side of the Great Mountain ridge; and it had always 
been their practice to recruit their army from the hardy and 
valiant race from which their o^vn illustrious house sprang. 
■Among the miUtary adventurers who were allured to the 

[ogul standards from the neighborhood of Cabul and Can- 
lar, were conspicuous several gallant bands, known by the 
of Rohillas. Their services had been rewarded with 
large tracts of land, fiefs of the spear, if we may use an expres- 
sion drawn from an analogous state of things, in that fertile 
plain through which the Ramgunga flows from the snowy 
heights of Rumaon to join the Ganges. In the general con- 
fusion which followed the death of Aurungzebe, the warlike 
colony became virtuaUy independent. The Rohillas were 
distinguished from the other inhabitants of India by a pccu- 
liarlyfair complexion. They were more honorably distinguished 
by courage in war, and by skill in the arts of peace, While 
anarchy raged from Lahore to Cape Comorin, their little terri- 
tory enjoyed the blessings of repose under the guardianship 
of valor. Agriculture and commerce flourished among them; 
nor were they negligent of rhetoric and poetry. Many persons 
now living have heard aged men talk with regret of the golden 
days when the Afghan princes ruled in the vale of Rohilcund. 

4,^. Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich 
own fundpaiit;^. £J^l ot ^h^w of tight, iLe 
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had absolutely none. His claim was in no respect b 
founded than that of Catherine to Poland, or that of 
Bonaparte family to Spain. The Rohillas held their cou 
by exactly the same title by which he heJd his, and had 

s emed their country far better than his had ever been gove» 
Nor were they a people whom it was perfectly safe to ati 
Their land was indeed an open plain destitute of na' 
defenses; but their veins were full of the high blood of Afg 
istan. As soldiers, they had not the steadiness which is sd 

ID found except in company with strict discipline; but 
impetuous valor had been proved on many fields of bj 
It was said that their chiefs, when united by common | 
could bring eighty thousand men into the field. Sujah Do 
had himself seen them fight, and wisely shrank from a co] 

IS with them. There was in India one army, and only 
against which even those proud Caucasian tribes could 
stand. It had been abundantly proved that neither tej 
odds, nor the martial ardor of the boldest Asiatic nat 
could avail aught against English science and resolution. 

ID it possible to induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to. 
the irresistible energies of tbe imperial people, the skill ag 
which the ablest chiefs of Hindustan were helpless as infi 
the discipline which had so often triumphed over the fn 
struggles of fanaticism and despair, the unconquerable Bi 

IS courage which is never so sedate and stubborn as toward) 
close of a doubtful and murderous day? 

44. This was what the Nabob Vizier asked, and what I 
ings granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of thi 
gotiators had what the other wanted. Hastings was in 

so of funds to carry on the government of Bengal, and to 
remittances to London; and Sujah Dowlah had an a: 
revenue. Sujah Dowlah was bent on subjugating theRoh 
and Hastings had at his disposal the only force by whid 
Rohillas could be subjugated, It was agreed that an En 
,^n^ should be ient tv tbe Ji^Kliob Vizier^ and 
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loan, he should pay four hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
besides defraying all the charge of the troops while employed 
in his service. 

45. "I really cannot see," says Mr. Gleig, "upon what 
grounds, either of political or moral justice, this proposition 
deserves to be stigmatized as infamous." If we understand 
the meaning of words, it is infamous to commit a wicked 
action for hire, and it is wicked to engage in war without 
provocation. In this particular war, scarcely one aggravating 
circumstance was wanting. The object of the Rohilla war 
was this, to deprive a large population, who had never done 
us the least harm, of a good government, and to place them, 
against their will, under iin execrably bad one. Nay, even 
this is not all. England now descended far below the level 
even of those petty German princes who, about the same 
time, sold us troops to fight the Americans. The hussar- 
mongers of Hesse and Anspach had at least the assurance that 
the expeditions on which their soldiers were to be employed 
would be conducted in conformity with the humane rules of 
civilized warfare. Was the Rohilla war likely to be so con- •» 
ducted? Did the Governor stipulate that it should be so con- 
ducted? He well knew what Indian warfare was. He well 
knew that the power which he covenanted to put into Sujah 
Dowlah's hands would, in all probability, be atrociously 
abused; and he required no guarantee, no promise that it should 
not be so abused. He did not even reserve to himself the right 
of withdrawing his aid in case of abuse, however gross. We 
are almost ashamed to notice Major Scott's plea, that Hastings 
was justified in letting out English troops to slaughter the 
Rohillas, because the Rohillas were not of Indian race, but jo 
a colony from a distant country. What were the English 
themselves? Was it for them to proclaim a crusade for the 
expulsion of all intruders from the countries watered by the 
Ganges? Did it tie in their mouths to contend that a foreign 
setdei whocatabiisfa^ an emince in India ve, a. eaptu lupimui^ a 
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What would they have said if any other power had, on such 
a ground, attacked Madras or Calcutta, without the slightest 
provocation? Such a defense was wanting to make the infamy 
of the transaction complete. The atrodty of the crime, and 
s the hypocrisy of the apology, are worthy of each other. 

46. One of the three brigades of which the Bengal army 
consisted was sent under Colonel Champion to join Sujah 
Dowlah's forces. The Rohillas expostulated, entreated, offered 

' s large ransom, but in vain, They then resolved to defend 

Ktfaemselves to the last. A bloody battle was fought. "The 
enemy," says Colonel Champion, "gave proof of a good share 
of military knowledge; and it was impossible to describe a 
more obstinate firmness of resolution than they displayed," 
The dastardly sovereign of Oude fled from the field. The 

15 English were left unsupported; but their fire and their charge 
were irresistible. It was not, however, till the most distin- 
guished chiefs had fallen, fighting bravely at the head of their 
troops, that the Rohilla ranks gave way. Then the Nabob 
Vizier and his rabble made their appearance, and hastened 

!o to plunder the camp of the vab'ant enemies, whom they had 
never dared to look in the face. The soldiers of the Company, 
trained in an esact discipline, kept unbroken order, while the 
tents were pillaged by these worthless allies, But many voices 
were heard to exclaim, ''We have had all the fighting, and 

IS those rogues are to have all the profit." 

47. Then the horrors of Indian war were let loose on the 
fair valleys and cities of Rohjlcund. The whole country was 
in a blaze. More than a hundred thousand people fled from 
their homes to pestilential jungles, preferring famine, and 

to fever, and the haunts of tigers, to the tyranny of him, to whom 
an English and a Christian government had, for shameful 
lucre, sold their substance, and their blood, and the honor of 
their wives and daughters. Colonel Champion remonstrated 
with the Nabob Vizier, and sent strong representations to Fort 
^yimam; but tbe QowCTW^iati made no aia^tipqfc| 
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nnjde in which the war was to be carried on. He had troubled 
himself about nothing but his forty lacs; and, though he 
might disapprove of Sujah Dowlah's wanton barbarity, he did 
not thinl; himself entitled to interfere, except by offering ad- 
vice. This delicacy excites the admiration of the biographer, s 
"Mr. Hastings," he says, "could not himself dictate to the 
Nabob, nor permit the commander of the Company's troops 
to dictate how the war was to be carried on." No, to be sure. 
Mr. Hastings had only to put down by main force the brave 
struggles of innocent men fighting for their bberty. Their " 
military resistance crushed, his duties ended; and he had then 
only to fold his arms and look on, while their villages were 
burned, their children butchered, and their women violated. 
Will Mr. Gleig seriously maintain this opinion? Is any rule 
more plain than this, that whoever voluntarily gives to another u 
irresistible power over human beings is bound to take order ' 
that such power shall not be barbarously abused? But we beg 
pardon of our readers for arguing a point so clear, 

48. We hasten to the end of tliis sad and disgraceful story. 
The war ceased. The finest population in India was subjected » 
to a greedy, cowardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and agricul- 
ture languished. The rich province which had templed the 
cupidity of Sujah Dowlah became the most miserable part of 
his miserable dominions. Yet is the injured nation not extinct. 
At long intervals gleams of its ancient spirit have flashed 35 
forth; and even at this day, valor, and self-respect, and a 
chivalrous feeling rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remem- 
brance of the great crime of England, distinguish that noble 
Afghan race. To this day they are regarded as the best of 
all sepoys at the cold steel; '^ and it was very recently remarked, 30 
by one who had enjoyed great opportunities of obser\'ation, 
Uiat the only natives of India to whom the word "gentleman" 
sith perfect propriety be applied, are to be found among 

^ la the use of Hins. 
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49. Whatever we may think of the morality of Hastings, I 
Icamiot be denied that the financial results of his policy c 
■.honor to his talents. In less than two years after he assum 
I the government, he had, without imposing any additioni 
r burdens on the people subject to his authority, added aboi 
four hundred and fifty thousand pounds to the annual income 
of the Company, besides procuring about a million in ready 
money. He had also relie\'ed the finances of Bengal from 
military expenditure, amounting to near a quarter of a mll- 
"o lion a year, and had thrown that charge on the Nabob of Oude, 
There can be no doubt that this was a result which, if it had 

I been obtained by honest means, would have entitled him t aj 
the warmest gratitude of his country, and which, by whatev^H 
means obtained, proved that he possessed great talents f(^| 
administration. ^M 

SO. In the meantime, Parliament had been engaged in lo^H 
and grave discussions on Asiatic affairs. The ministry ^M 
I^rd North, in the session of 1773, introduced a measure wMa9 
made a considerable change in the constitution of the Indian! 
10 government. This law, known by the name of the Regulatiiufl 
Act, provided that the presidency of Bengal should exerd^| 
a control over the other possessions of the Company; that t^H 
chief of that presidency should be styled Goverbor-Genen^H 
that he should be assisted by four Councilors; and that ^M 
»j supreme court of Judicature, consisting of a chief justice ai^| 
three inferior judges, should be established at Calcutta. T!^H 
court was made independent of the Governor-General a^H 
Council, and was intrusted with a civil and criminal jurisdl^H 
I tion of immense and, at the same time, of undefined e^| 

^K tent. ^M 

^^1 51. The Governor-General and Councilors were named ^| 
^^■'the act, and were to hold their situations for five years. 9l^H 
^^Bings was to be the first Governor-General. One of the I'^l 
^^B<new Councilors, Mr. Harwell, an experienced servant Of^^H 
^^■Coiopaay, was Uten in I&dia. Xbetrflier Utree,.Q«Btt|l£ii^H 
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ering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. Francis, were sent out from 
England. 

52. The ablest of the new Councilors was, beyond all doubt, 
Philip Francis. His acknowledged compositions proved that 
he possessed considerable eloquence and information. Several s 
years passed in the public offices had formed him to habits 
of business. His enemies have never denied that he had a 
fearless and manly spirit; and his friends, we are afraid, must 
acknowledge Lhat his estimate of himself was extravagantly 
high, that his temper was irritable, that his deportment was m 
often rude and petulant, and that his hatred was of intense 
bitterness and long duration. 

53. It is scarcely possible to mention this eminent man 
without adverting tor a moment to the question which his 
name at once suggests to every mind. Was he the author of js 
the Letters of Junius f Our own firm belief is that he was. 
The evidence is, we think, such as would support a verdict 
in a dvil, nay, in a criminal proceeding. The handwriting of 
Junius is the very peculiar handwriting of Frands, slightly 
disguised.- As to the position, pursuits, and connections of » 
Junius, the following are the most important facts which can 
be considered as clearly proved: first, that he was acquainted 
with the technical forms of the secretary of state's office; sec- 
ondly, that he was intimately acquainted with the business 
of the war office; thirdly, that he, during the year 1770, at- u 
tended debates in the House of Lords, and took notes of 
speeches, particularly of the speeches of Lord Chatham; 
fourthly, that he bitterly resented the appointment of Mr. 
Chamier to the place of deputy secretary at war; fifthly, that 
he was bound by some strong tie to the first Lord Holland. 30 
Now, Francis passed some years in the secretary of state's 
office. He wassuhsequently chief clerk of the war office. Here- 
peatedly mentioned lhat he had himself, in 1 7 70, heard speeches 
of Lord Chatham; and some of these speeches were actually 

I ]jrp1rrf .fryj 'j*?" iiotes. He reaigsed hia derkship at the vnr ui 
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^^H'OfBce from resentment at the appointment of Mr. Chamier. 
^^■It was by Lord Holland that he was first introtluced into the 
^H^ public service. Now, here are five marks, all of which ought 
^1 to be found in Junius. They are all five found in Frands, 
^P J We do not believe that more than two of them can be found 
in any other person whatever. If this agreement does not set- 
tle ttie question, there is an end of all reasoning on circum- 
stantial evidence. 
54. The internai evidence seems to us to point the same way, 
10 The style of Francis bears a strong resemblance to that of 
Junius; nor are we dispwsed to admit, what is generally taken 
^^R for granted, that the acknowledged compositions of Frands 
^^Hare very decidedly inferior to the anonymous letters. The 
^^n argument from inferiority, at all events, is one which may 
^^E| be urged with at least equal force against every claimant thai 
^H has ever been mentioned, with the single exception of Burke; 
^P and it would be a waste of time to prove that Burke was not 
Junius, And what conclusion, after all, can be drawn from 
mere inferiority? Every writer must produce his best woik; 
10 and the interval between his best work and his second best 
work may be very wide indeed. Nobody will say that the b« 
letters of Junius are more deddedly superior to the acknof 
edged works of Frands than three or four of Comeille's tra 
edies to the rest, than three or four of Ben Jonson's comedies 
IS to the rest, than the Pilgrim's Progress to the other works of 
Bunyan, than Don Quixote to the other works of Cer\'anteB. 
^^P Nay, it is certain that Junius, whoever he may have been, 
^^Bwas a most unequal writer. To go no further than the letters 
^^Jwhich bear the signature of Junius; the letter to the king.^ 
^Hp and the letters to Home Tooke, have little in common, exced 
^H the asperity; and asperity was an ingredient seldom wantiH 
^K either in the writings or in the speeches of Francis. fl 

^^H 55. Indeed one of the strongest reasons for believing that 
^^H'Francis was Junius is the moral resemblance between the tMU 
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men. It is not difficult, from the letters which, under various 
signatures, are known to have been written by Junius, and 
from his dealings with WoodfaO and others, to form a tolerably 
correct notion of his character. He was clearly a man not 
destitute of real patriotism and magnanimity, a man whose < 
vices were not of a sordid kind. But he must also have been 
a man in the highest degree arrogant and insolent, a man prone 
to malevolence, and prone to the error of mistaking his malev- 
olence for public virtue. "Doest thou well to be angry?" 
was the question asked in old time of the Hebrew prophet.' ■ 
And he answered, "I do well," This was e\idently the temper 
of Junius; and to this cause we attribute the savage cruelty 
which disgraces several of his letters. No man is so merciless 
as he who, under a strong self-delusion, confounds his antip- 
athies with his duties. It may be added that Junius, though -. 
allied with the democratic party by common enmities, was 
the very opposite of a democratic politician. ^ATiile attacking 
individuals with a ferocity which perpetually violated all the 
laws of literary warfare, he regarded the most defective parts 
of old institutions with a respect amounting to pedantry. : 
pleaded the cause of Old Sarum with fervor, and contemptu- 
ously told the capitalists of Manchester and Leeds that, if 
they wanted votes, they might buy land and become free- 
holders of Lancashire and Yorkshire. All this, we believe, 
might stand, with scarcely any change, for a character of •. 
Philip Frands. 

56. It is not strange that the great anonymous writer 
should have been willing at that time to leave the country 
which had been so powerfully stirred by his eloquence. Every- 
thing had gone against him. That party which he clearly : 
preferred to every other, the party of George Grenville, had 
been scattered by the death of its chief; and Lord Suffolk 
had led the greater part of it over to the ministerial benches. 
The ferment produced by the Middlesex election had gone 
'Jonah. (iiMti»;BoiarBf JPoalt,chaii.lT. 



^^H down. Every faction must have been alike an object of aver- 

^^P Bion to Junius, His opinions on domestic a£Fairs separated 

^^B him from tlie mimstr^-; his opinions on colonial affairs from 

^^m the opposition. Under such circumstances, he had thrown 

^^p down his pen in misanthropical despair. His farewell letter 

to Woodfall bears date the nineteenth of January, 1773. In 

that letter, he declared that he must be an idiot to write again; 

that he had meant well by the cause and the public; that both 

were given up; that there were not ten men who would act 

10 steadily together on any question. "But it is all alike," he 

added, "'-vile and contemptible. You have never flinched 

that I know of; and I shall always rejoice to hear of your 

prosperity." These were the last words of Jimius. In a year 

from that time, Philip Frands was on his voyage to Bengal. 

tis 57. With the three new Councilors came out the judges of 
the Supreme Court. The chief justice was Sir Elijah Impey. 
He was an old acquaintance of Hastings; and it is probable 
that the Governor-General, if he had searched through all the 
inns of court, couJd not have found an equally serviceable 
ao tool. But the members of Council were by no means in an 

I[ obsequious mood. Hastings greatly disliked the new form of 
I government, and had no very high opinion of his coadjutors. 
I They had heard of this, and were disposed to be suspicious 
I and punctilious. When men are in such a frame of mind, any 
H trifle is sufficient to give occasion for dispute. The members 
I of Council expected a salute of twenty-one guns from the 
I batteries of Fort William. Hastings allowed them only seven- 
I teen. They landed in ill humor. The first civilities were ex- 
" changed with cold reserve. On the morrow commenced that 
so long quarrel which, after distracting British India, was renewed 
in England, and in which all the most eminent statesmen and 
orators of the age took active part on one or the other side, 
58. Hastings was supported by Harwell. They had 
always been friends. But the arrival of the new members 
jjCOBBf^ilCQPjE^iteBd'WtOHlltyJ'Mi the effect of iinit^ 
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old servants of the Company. Clavering, Monson, and Fran- 
cis formed the majority. They instantly wrested the govern- 
ment out of the hands of Hastings, condemned, certainly not 
without justice, his late dealings with the Nabob Vizier, re- 
called the English agent from Oude, and sent thither a creature s 
of their own, ordered the brigade which had conquered the 
unhappy Rohillas, to return to the Company's territories, and 
instituted a severe inquiry into tie conduct of the war. Next, 
in spite of the Governor-General's remonstrances, they pro- 
ceeded to exercise, in the most indiscreet manner, their new 
authority over the subordinate presidencies; threw all the affairs 
of Bombay into confusion ; and interfered, with an incredible 
union of rashness and feebleness, in the intestine disputes of 
the Mahratta government. At the same time, they fell on 
the internal administration of Bengal, and attacked the whole u 
fiscal and judicial system, a system which was undoubtedly 
defective, but which it was very improbable that gentlemen 
fresh from England would be competent to amend. The effect 
of their reforms was that all protection to life and property 
was withdrawn, and that gangs of robbers plundered and »i 
slaughtered with impunity in the very suburbs of Calcutta. 
Hastings continued to live in the Government house, and to 
draw the salary of Governor- General. He continued even to 
take the lead at the council board in the transaction of ordinary 
business; for his opponents could not but feel that he knew « 
much of which they were ignorant, and that he decided both 
surely and speedily, many questions which to them would 
have been hopelessly puzzling. But the higher powers of 
government and the most valuable patronage had been taken 
from him. 

59. The natives soon found this out. They considered him 
as a fallen man; and they acted after their kind, Some of our 
readers may have seen, in India, a crowd of crows pecking a 
sick vulture to death, no bad type of what happens in that 
^■ag'pften as fortune desetts one who has been gieat 
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^^H and dreaded. In an instant ail the sycophants who had lately 
^^H hten ready to lie for him, to forge for him, tu pander for him, 
^^H to poison for him, hasten to purchase the favor of his vic- 
^^B torious enemies by accusing bim. An Indian government has 
^^B only to let it be understood that it wishes a particular man to 
^^B be ruined; and in twenty-four hours it will be furnished with 
^^B grave charges, supported by depositions so full and circum- 
^^V stantial that any person unaccustomed to Asiatic mendacity 
^^r would regard them as decisive. It is well if the signature of 
^Bao the destined victim is not counterfeited at the foot of some il- 
^F legal compact, and if some treasonable paper is not slipped into 
a hiding-place in his house. Hastingswas now regarded as help- 
less. The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in 
Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into the hands of tbe new 
IS Councilors. Immediately charges against the Governor-Gen- 
eral began to pour in. They were eagerly welcomed by the 
majority, who, to do them justice, were men of too much 
^t honor knowingly to countenance false accusations, but who 
^H were not sufficiently acquainted with the East to be aware 
^^Us that, in that part of the world, a. very little encouragement 
^^B from power will call forth, in a week, more Oateses, and Bed- 
^^B loes, and Danger£elds, than Westminster Hall sees in a cen- 
^H tury. 

^^B 60. It would have been strange indeed if, at such a jimcture, 
^^K Nuncomar had remained quiet. That bad man was sdmu- 
^^F lated at once by malignity, by avarice, and by ambition. Now 
I was the time to be avenged on his old enemy, to wreak a 

grudge of seventeen years, to establish himself in the favor 
of the majority of the Coundl, to become the greatest native 
30 in Bengal. From the time of the arrival of the new Coun- 
cilors, he had paid the most marked court to them, and had 
in consequence been e.^cluded, with all indignity, from the 
Government house. He now put into the hands of Francis, 
mth great ceremony, a paper, containing several charges of 
_ M the most aaaoaa deso^tiMi. By tbis dooiment ""t*^TTg [ MO^ 
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accused of putting offices up to sale, and of receiving bribes 
for suffering offenders to escape. In particular, it was alleged 
that Mahommed Reza KJian had been dismissed with im- 
punity, in consideration of a great sum paid to the Governor- 
General, s 

6i. Francis read the paper in Council. A violent alterca- 
tion followed, Hastings complained in bitter terms of the 
way in which he was treated, spoke with contempt of Nun- 
comar and of Nimcomar's accusation, and denied the right 
of the Council to sit in judgment on the Governor. At the lo 
next meeting of the Board, another communication from 
Nuncomar was produced. He requested that he might be 
permitted to attend the Council, and that he might be heard 
in support of his assertions. Another tempestuous debate 
took place. The Governor-General maintained that the tj 
council room was not a proper place for such an investigation; 
that from persons who were heated by daily conflict with him 
he could not expect the fairness of judges; and that he could 
not, without betraying the dignity of his post, submit to be 
confronted with such a man as Nuncomar. The majority, » 
however, resolved to go into the charges. Hastings rose, de- 
clared the sitting at an end, and left the room followed by 
Barwell, The other members kept their seats, voted themselves 
a council, put Clavering in the chair, and ordered Nuncomar 
to be called in. Nuncomar not only adhered to the original u 
charges, but, after the fashion of the East, produced a large 
supplement. He stated that Hastings had received a great 
sum for appointing Rajah Goordas treasurer of the Nabob's 
household, and for committing the care of his Highness's per- 
son to the Mtmny Begum. He put in a letter purporting to jo 
bear the seal of the Munny Begum, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the truth of liis story. The seal, whether forged, as 
Hastings affirmed, or genuine, as we are rather inclined to be- 
lieve, proved nothing. Nuncomar, as everybody knows, who 
^ bad only t<) leU the Muouy fiegiun that nxii a 
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l.ietter would give pleasure to the majority of the Council, 
F order to procure her attestation.^ The majority, howevi 
I voted that the charge was made out; that Hastings bad cc 
I ruptly received between thirty and forty thousand pouni 
I and that he ought to be compelled to refund. 

62. The general feeling among the English in Bengal was 
Istrongly in favor of the Goveraor-General. In talents for 
■ business, in knowledge of the country, in general courtesy of 
demeanor, he was decidedly superior to his persecutors. The 
10 servants of the Company were naturally disposed to side with 
the most distinguished member of their own body against a 
clerk from the war office, who, profoundly ignorant of the na- 
tive languages and of the native character, took on himself 
to regulate every department of the administration. Hastings, 
15 however, in spite of the general sympathy of his countrymen, 
was in a most painful situation. There was still an appeal to 
higher authority in England. If that authority took part 
with hfe enemies, nothing was left to him but to throw up UM 
office. He accordingly placed his resignation in the bands ql 
» his agent at London, Colonel Macleane. But Macleane wd 
instructed not to produce the resignation, unless it should m 
fully ascertained that the feeling at the India House was ad 

k verse to the Governor-General. I 

63, The triumph of Nuncomar seemed to be complete. ^1 
held a daily levee, to wliich his countrymen resorted in crowda 
and to which, on one occasion, the majority of the Councfl 
condescended to repair. His house was an office for the pud 
pose of receiving charges against the Governor-General, fl 
was said that, partly by threats, and partly by wheedlinfl 
30 the villainous Brahmin had induced many of the wealtfaieS 
men of the province to send in complaints. But he was pl&n 
ing a perilous game. It was not safe to drive to despair a md 
of such resources and of such determination as HastlnH 
Nuncomar, with all his acuteness, did not understand tfl 
V ^XntiiaoDy. ^^^^^^k 
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e of the institutions under which he lived. He saw that 
d with him the majority of the body which made treaties, 
gave places, raised taxes. The separation between political 
and judicial functions was a thing of which he had no concep- 
tion. It had probably never occurred to him that there was 
in Bengal an auLhority perfectly independent of the Council, 
an authority which could protect one whom the Council wished 
to destroy, and send to the gibbet one whom the Council 
wished to protect. Yet such was the fact. The Supreme 
Court was, within the sphere of its own duties, altogether 
independent of the Government. Hastings, with hisusual sagac- 
ity, had seen how much advantage he might derive from pos- 
sessing himself of this stronghold; and he had acted, accordingly. 
The Judges, especially the Chief Justice, were hostile to the 
majority of the Council. The time had now come for putting is 
this formidable machinery into action, 

64. On a sudden, Calcutta was astounded by the news that 
Nuncomar had been taken up on a charge of felony, com- 
mitted, and thrown into the common jail. The crime imputed 
to him was that six years before he had forged a bond. The ao 
ostensible prosecutor was a native. But it was then, and 
still is, the opinion of everybody, idiots and biographers ex- 
cepted, that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 

65. The rage of the majority rose to the highest point. 
They protested against the proceedings of the Supreme Court, i; 
and sent several urgent messages to the Judges, demanding 
that Nuncomar should be admitted to bail. The Judges re- 
turned haughty and resolute answers. All that the Coundl 
could do was to heap honors and emoluments on the family 
of Nuncomar; and this they did. In the meantime the assizes 30 
commenced; a true bill was found; and Nuncomar was brought 
before Sir Elijah Impey and a jury composed of Englishmen. 

sit quantity of contradictory swearing, and the necessity 
Uiving eve-ry word of the evidence inlerpreted, protracted 

a most unusual length. At last n verdict of guilty js- 
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i retimied, and the Chief Justice pronounced seotencc of 
. death on the prisoner. 

^^m 66. That Impey ought to have respited Nuncomar we hold 
^^H to be perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceeding was 
^^Btiot illegal, is a question. But it is certain, that whatever 
^^r may have been, according to technical rules of construction. 
^K the effect of the statute under which the trial took place, it 
^P was most unjust to hang a Hindoo for forgery. The law 

which made forgery capital in England was passed without 
" the smallest reference to the state of society in India. It was 

unknown to the natives of India. It had never been put in 

execution among them, certainly not for want of delinquents. 

It was in the highest degree shocking to all their notion?. 

They were not accustomed to the distinction which many 

[drcimistances, peculiar to our own state of society, have led 
us to make between forgery and other kinds of cheating. The 
counterfeiting of a seal was, in their estimation, a common 
act of swindling; nor had it ever crossed their minds that il 
was to be punished as severely as gang robbery or assassinatJon. 
A just judge would, beyond all doubt, have reserved the case 
for the consideration of the sovereign. But Impey would not 
hear of mercy or delay, 
67. Ilie excitement among all classes was great. Frands 
and Francis's few English adherents described the Governor- 
General and the Chief Justice as the worst of murderen. 
Clavertng, it was said, swore that, even at the foot of the gal- 
lows, Nuncomar should be rescued. The bulk of the European 
society, though strongly attached to the Governor-General, 
could not but feel compassion for a man who, with all his 
io crimes, had so long filled so large a space in their sight, win' 
had been great and powerful before the British empire in Indi.. 
began to exist, and to whom, in the old rimes, governors antl | 
I members of council, then mere commercial factors, had 
■ court for protection. The feeling of the Hindoos was ioGnit 
longer. Tluy wcic, indbcd, not a {icofilc tQ,< 
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for their countryman. But his sentence filled them with sor- 
row and dismay. Tried even by their low standard of morality, 
he was a bad man. But bad as he was, he was the head of their 
race and religion, a Brahmin of the Brahmins. He had inherited 
the purest and highest caste. He had practiced with the great- 1 
est punctuality all those ceremonies to which the superstitious 
Bengalees ascribe far more importance than to the correct 
discharge of the social duties. They felt, therefore, as a devout 
Catholic in the dark ages would have felt, at seeing a prelate 
of the highest dignity sent to the gallows by a secular tribunal, a 
According to their old national laws, a Brahmin could not be 
put to death for any crime whatever. And the crime for which 
Nuncomar was about to die was regarded by them in much 
the same light in which the selUng of an unsound horse, for a 
sound price, is regarded by a Yorkshire jockey. li 

68, The Mussulmans alone appear to have seen with exulta- 
tion the fate of the powerful Hindoo, who had attempted to 
rise by means of the ruin of Mahommed Reza Khan. The 
Mahommedan historian of those times takes delight in aggra- 
vating the charge. He assures us that in Nuncomar's house « 
a casket was found containing counterfeits of the seals of all 
the richest men of the province. We have never fallen in 
with any other authority for this story, which in itself is by 
no means improbable. 

69. The day grew near; and Nimcomar prepared himself to a 
die with that quiet fortitude with which the Bengalee, so 
efieminately timid in personal conflict, often encounters 
calamities for which there is no remedy, The sheriff, with 
the humanity which is seldom wanting in an English gentle- 
man, visited the prisoner on the eve of the execution, and » 
assured him that no indulgence, consistent with the law, 
should be refused to him. Nuncomar expressed his gratitude 
%vith great politeness and unaltered composure. Not a muscle 
of his face moved. Not a sigh broke from him. He put his 
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way, and that there was no resisting the pleasure of ( 
He sent his compliments to Francis, Clavering, and Moos 

»and charged them to protect Rajah Goordas, who was aboi^ 
to become the head of the Brahmins of Bengal. The shet^ 
withdrew, greatly agitated by what had passed, and Nunco 
mar sat composedly dowTi to write notes and examine accounts. 
70. The next morning, before the sun was in his power, an 
immense concourse assembled round the place where tbc 
gallows had been set up, Grief and horror were on every face; 
'0 yet to the last the multitude could hardly believe that the 
English really purposed to lake the life of the great Brahmin. 
At length the mournful procession came through the crowd. 
Nuncomar sat up in his palanquin, and looked round him with 
unaltered serenity. He had just parted from those who were 
IS most nearly connected with him. Their cries and contortionj 
had appalled the European ministers of justice, but had nefl 
produced the smallest effect on the iron stoicism of the prisonoB 
The only anxiety which he expressed was thai men of his owfl 
priestly caste might be in attendance to take charge of 1^1 
"> corpse. He again desired to be remembered to his friends ^| 
the Council, mounted the scaffold with firmness, and gave thB 
signal lo the executioner. The moment that the drop f^H 
a howl of sorrow and despair rose from the innumerable spe^| 

Itators. Hundreds turned away their faces from the pollutii^l 
^ht, fled with loud wailings towards the Hoogley, and pliutg^l 
into its holy waters, as if to purify themselves from the gi^H 
of having looked on such a crime. These feelings were tt^| 
confined to Calcutta. The whole province was greatly ezcite^| 
and the |X)pulation of Dacca, in particular, gave strong sigi^| 
30 of grief and dismay. fl 

71. Of Impey's conduct it is impossible to speak too severel^l 
We have already said that, in our opinion, he acted imjust^l 
^B In refusing to respite Nuncomar. No rational man can dou^H 
^Bi that he took this course in order to gratify the Goveroo^l 
^H|£eii«ffil^ .1£ we had ever'had w^ dooLAs'*^ tl)tik.fia^Mh^| 
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would tave been dispelled by a letter which Mr. Gleig has 
published. Hastings, three or four years later, described Im- 
pey as the man "to whose support he was at one time indebted 
for the safety of his fortune, honor, and reputation." These 
strong words can refer only to the case of Nuncomar; and s 
they must mean that Impey hanged Nuncomar in order to 
support Hastings. It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that 
Impey, sitting as a judge, put a man unjustly to death in order 
to serve a political purpose. 

72. But wc look on the conduct of Hastings in a somewhat 
different light. He was struggling for fortune, honor, liberty, 
all that makes life valuable. He was beset by rancorous and 
unprincipled enemies. From his colleagues he could expect 
no justice. He cannot be blamed for wishing to crush his 
accusers. He was indeed bound to use only legitimate means i* 
for that end. But it was not strange that he should have 
thought any means legitimate which were pronounced legiti- 
mate by the sages of the law, by men whose peculiar duty it 
was to deal justly between adversaries, and whose education 
might be supposed to have peculiarly qualified them for the 
discharge of that duty. Nobody demands from a party the 
unbending equity of a judge. The reason that judges are ap- 
pointed is, that even a good man cannot be trusted to decide 
a cause in which he is himself concerned. Not a day passes 
on which an honest prosecutor does not ask for what none 
but a dishonest tribunal would grant. It is too much to expect 
that any man, when his dearest interests are at stake, and his 
strongest passions excited, will, as against himself, be more 
Just than the sworn dispensers of justice. To take an analo- 
gous case from the history of our own island; suppose that 
Lord Stafford, when in the Tower on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in the Popish plot, had been apprized that Titus Dates 
had done something which might, by a questionable construc- 
tion, be brought under the head of felony. Should we severely 
bkmalitnd. Stafiord, in the suppoBed case, for cauaing a proee- 
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^■cution to be instituted, for furnishing funds, for using all 
^H influence to intercept the mercy of the Crown? We 
^^P 'SoL If a judge, indeed, from fiivor to the Catholic lor 
^H were to strain the law in order to hang Gates, such a juc 
^^^ would richly deserve impeachment. But it does not af 

to us that the Catholic lord, by bringing the case before the" 
Judge for decision, would materially overstep the limits of i 
Just self-defense. 

73. While, therefore we have not the least doubt that this 
10 memorable execution is to be attributed to Hastings, we douhi 
whether it can with justice be reckoned among his crimes. 
That his conduct was dictated by a profound policy is evident. 
He was in a minority in Council, It was possible that he might 
long be in a minority. He knew the native character well, 
^s He knew in what abundance accusations are certain to flow 
in against the most innocent inhabitant of India who is under 
the frown of power. There was not in the whole black popu- 
lation of Bengal, a place-holder, a place-hunter, a govemmeifl 
tenant, who did not think that he might belter himself bfl 
» sending up a deposition against the Governor- General. Undfl 
^^L these circumstances, the persecuted statesman resolved d 
^K teach the whole crew of accusers and witnesses, that, thouj 
^P in a minority at the council board, he was still to be fearefl 
The lesson which he gave them was indeed a lesson not ifl 
3s be forgotten. The head of the combination which had be^ 
formed against him, the richest, the most powerful, the mofl 
artful of the Hindoos, distinguished by the favor of those wlfl 
then held the government, fenced round by the superstitioiB 
reverence of millions, was hanged in broad day before masfl 
JO thousands of people. Everything that could make the wanfl 
ing impressive, dignity in the sufferer, solemnity in the piH 
ceeding, was found in this case. The helpless rage and vafl 
struggles of the Council made the triumph more signal. Frftfl 
that moment the conviction of every native was that it wn 
usoftc 40'taike Uie put o£ I^tinti^ ui-a miiii9ntj{^<(|^t«a^|ul 
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Francis in a majority, and that he who was so venturous as 
to join in running down the Governor-General might chance, 
in the phrase of the Eastern poet, to find a tiger, while beating 
the jungle for a deer. The voices of a thousand informers were 
silenced in an instant. From that time, whatever difficulties i 
Hastings might have to encounter, he was never molested by 
accusations from natives in India. 

74. It is a remarkable circumstance that one of the letters 
of Hastings to Dr. Johnson bears date a very few hours after 
the death of Nuncomar. While the whole settlement was in 
conmiotion, while a mighty and ancient priesthood were weep- 
ing over the remains of their chief, the conqueror in that deadly 
grapple sat down, with characteristic self-possession, to write 
about the Tour to the Hebrides, Jones's Persian Grammar, and 
the history, traditions, arts, and natural productions of India. 

75. In the meantime, intelligence of the Rohilla war, and 
of tlie first disputes between Hastings and his colleagues, had 
reached London. The Directors took part with the majority, 
and sent out a letter filled with severe reflections on the conduct 
of Hastings. They condemned, in strong but just terms, the 
iniquity of undertaking offensive wars merely for the sake of 
pecuniary advantage. But they utterly forgot that, if Hast- 
t!i^ had by illicit means obtained pecuniary advantages, he 
had done so, not for his own benefit, but in order to meet their 
demands. To enjoin honesty, and to insist on having what 
could not be honestly got, was then the constant practice of 
the Company. As Lady Macbeth says of her husband, they 
" would not play false, and yet would wrongly win." 

76. The Regulating Act, by which Hastings had been ap- 
pointed Governor- General for five years, empowered the Crown 
to remove him on an address ^ from the Company. Lord North 
was desirous to procure such an address. The three members 
of Council who had been sent out from England were men 
of his own choice. General Clavering, in particular, was sup- 

^ tFetBal petition^ 
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I ported by a large parliamentary connection, such as no cabinet 

f could be inclined to disoblige. The wish of the miiiistcr was 

. to displace Hastings, and lo put Clavering at the head of the 

government. In the Court of Directors parties were very 

s nearly balanced. Eleven voted against Hastings; ten for 

him. The Court of Proprietors was then convened. The 

great sale room presented a singular appearance. Letters 

had been sent by the Secretary of the Treasury, exhorting all 

■ the supporters of government who held India stock to be in 

lo attendance. Lord Sandwich marshaled the friends of the 

administration with his usual dexterity and alertness. Fifty 

r peers and privy councilors, seldom seen so far eastward, were 
counted in the crowd. The debate lasted till midnight. The 
opponents of Hastings had a small superiority on the division; 
but a ballot was demanded; and the result was that the Gov- 
ernor-General triumphed by a majority of above a hundred 
votes over the combined efforts of the Directors and the Cab- 
inet. The ministers were gready exasperated by this defeat, 
Even Lord North lost his temper, no ordinary occurrence 
m with him, and threatened to convoke Parliament before Christ- 
mas, and to bring in a bill for depriving the Company of all 
[Militical power, and for restricting it to its old business of 
trading in silks and teas. 
77. Colonel Madeane, who through all this conflict had 
as zealously supported the cause of Hasdngs, now thought thai 
his employer was in imminent danger of being turned oul, 
branded with parliamentary censure, perhaps prosecuted. 
The opinion of the crown lawyers had already been taken 
respecting some parts of the Governor- General's conduct, ll 
I jB seemed to be high time to think of securing an bonora) 
retreat. Under these circumstances, Madeane thought 
self justified in produdng the resignation with which he 
been intrusted. The instrument was not in very a< 
form; but the Directors were too eager to be scrupulous, 
1 the reaigmtioa, fixed od Mr. Wbel«, 
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own body, to succeed Hastings, and sent out orders that 
General Clavering, as senior member of CoundJ, should exer- 
dse the functions of Governor-General till Mr. Wheler should 
arrive. 

78. But while these things were passing in England, a great s 
change had taken place in Bengal. Monson was no more. 
Only four members of the government were left. Clavering 
and Francis were on one side, BarweU and the Governor- 
General on the other; and the Governor-General had the 
casting vote. Hastings, who had been during two years desti- n 
tute of all power and patronage, became at once absolute. 
He instantly proceeded to retaliate on his adversaries. Their 
measures were reversed: their creatures were displaced. A 
new valuation of the lands of Bengal, for the purposes of taxa- 
tion, was ordered: and it was provided that the whole inquiry 1: 
should be conducted by the Governor-General, and that all 
the letters relating to it should run in his name. He began, 
at the same time, to revolve vast plans of conquest and domin- 
ion, plans which he lived to see realized, though not by him- 
self. His project was to form subsidiary alliances with the v 
native princes, particularly with those of Oude and Berar, 
and thus to make Britain the paramount power in India. 
While he was meditating these great designs, arrived the in- 
telligence that he had ceased to be Governor- General, that 
his resignation had been accepted, that Wheler was coming »i 
out immediately, and that, till Wheler arrived, the chair was 
to be filled by Clavering. 

79. Had Hastings still been in a minority, he would prob- 
ably have retired without a struck; but he was now the 
real master of British India, and he was not disposed to quit 30 
his high place. He asserted that he had never given any 
instructions which could warrant the steps taken at home. 
What his instructions had been, he owned he had forgotten. 
If he had kept a copy of them he had mislaid it. But he was 

J rtftoiitlhsj he had i^>eatedly declared to the Directors tltftt-uii 
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Phe would not resign. He could not see how the court, possessed 
of that declaration from himself, could receive his resignatioD 
from the doubtful hands of an agent. If the resignation were 
invalid, all the proceedings which were founded on that resig- 
s nation were null, and Hastings was stilt Governor-General, 
80. He afterwards affirmed that, though his agents had not 
acted in conformity with his instructions, he would neverthe- 
less have held himself bound by their acts, if Clavering had 
not attempted to seize the supreme power by violence. Whether 
10 this assertion were or were not true, it cannot be doubted that 
the imprudence of Clavering gave Elastings an advantage. The 
General sent for the keys of the fort and of the treasury, took 
possession of the records, and held a council at which Frands 
attended. Hastings took the chair in another apartmenl, 
IS and Harwell sat with him. Each of the two parties had a 
plausible show of right. There was no authority entitled to 
their obedience within fifteen thousand miles. It seemed that 
there remained no way of settling the dispute except an appeal 
to arms, and from such an appeal Hastings, confident of his 
» influence over bis countrymen of India, was not inclined to 
B shrink. He directed the officers of the garrison at Fort Wil- 
^K liam and of all the neighboring stations to obey no orders 
^K but his. At the same time, with admirable judgment, he of- 
^^h fered to submit the case to the Supreme Court, and to abide 
^^Kby its decision. By making this proposition he risked nothing; 
^^V yet it was a proposition which his opponents could hardly 
reject. Nobody could be treated as a criminal for obeying 
what the judges should solemnly pronounce to be the lawful 
government. The boldest man would shrink from taking 
JO arms in defense of what the judges should pronounce to be 
usurpation. Clavering and Francis, after some delay, unwil- 
lingly consented to abide by the award of the court. The 
court pronounced that the resignation was invalid, and that 
therefore Hastings was still Governor-General under Ike 
1 KeguUting Actj and the d^eated meaibe» of 
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findiiig that the sense of the whole settlement was against 
them, acquiesced in the decision. 

81. About this time arrived the news that, after a suit which 
had lasted several years, the Franconian courts had decreed 
a divorce between Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Cal- ; 
cutta, carrying with him the means of buying an estate in 
Sasony. The lady became Mrs. Hastings. The event was 
celebrated by great festivities; and al] the most conspicuous 
persons at Calcutta, without distinction of parties, were in- 
vited to the Government house. Clavering, as the Mahom- 
medan chronicler teUs the story, was sick in mind and body, 
and excused himself from joining the splendid assembly. But 
Hastings, whom, as it should seem success in ambition and 
in love had put into high good humor, would take no denial. 
He went himself to the General's house, and at length brought i< 
his vanquished rival in triumph to the gay circle which sur- 
rounded the bride. The exertion was too much for a frame 
broken by mortification as well as by disease. Clavering died 

a few days later. 

82. Wheler, who came out expecting to be Govemor-Oeneral, : 
and was forced to content himself with a seat at the council 
board, generally voted with Francis. But the Governor- 
General, with Barwell's help and his own casting vote, was 
stiil the master. Some change took place at this time in the 
feeling both of the Court Directors and of the Ministers of i< 
the Crown. All designs against Hastings were dropped; and, 
when his original term of five years expired,^ he was quietly 
reappointed. The truth is, that the fearful dangers to which 
the public interests in every quarter were now exposed,^ made 
both Lord North and the Company unwilling to part with a a 
Governor whose talents, experience, and resolution, enmity 
itself was compelled to acknowledge. 

83. The crisis was indeed formidable. That great and vic- 
torious empire, on the throne of which George the Third had 

•In 1779. 'i77S-'770- What ware dagrf 
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^^B takeo his seat eighteen years before,' with brighter hopes than 
^^V had iittended Ihe accession of any of the long line of English 
I sovereigns, had, by the most senseless misgovernment, been 

brought to the verge of ruin. In America millions of English- 
5 men were at war with the country from which their blood, 
their language, their religion, and their institutions were de- 
rived, and to which, but a short time before, they had been 
as strongly attached as the inhabitants of Norfolk and Leices- 
^1 tershire. The great powers of Europe, humbled to the dust 
^Vnby the vigor and genius which had guided the counsels of 
^ft George the Second, now rejoiced in the prospect of a signal 
^^k revenge. The time was approaching when our island, while 
^^M struggling to keep down the United States of America, and 
^^P pressed with a still nearer danger by the too just discontents 
IS of Ireland, was to be assailed by France, Spain, and Holland," 
and to be threatened by the armed neutrality of the Baltic; 
when even our maritime supremacy was to be in jeopardy; 
when hostile fleets were to command the Straits of Calpe and 
the Mexican Sea; when the British flag was to be scarcely able 
JO to protect the British Channel. Great as were the faults. of 
Hastings, it was happy for our country that at that conjunc- 
ture, the most terrible through which she has ever passed, 
he was the ruler of her Indian dominions. 
84. An attack by sea on Bengal was httle to be apprehend* 
M The danger was that the European enemies of England 
form an alliance with some native power, might furnish 

[power with troops, arms, and ammunition, and might thus 
assail our possessions on the side of the land. It was chiefly 
from the Mahrattas that Hasting anticipated danger. The 
original seat of that singular people was the wild range of hills 
which runs along the western coast of India. In the rdgn of 
Aurungzebe the inhabitants of those regions, led by the great 
Sevajee, began to descend on the possessions of their wealthier 
and less warhke neighbors. The energy, ferocity, and cunning 
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of the Mahrattas, soon made them the most conspicuous among 
the new powers which were generated by the corruption of 
the decaying monarchy. At first they were only rubbers. They 
soon rose to the dignity of conquerors. Half the provinces of 
the empire were turned into Mahratta principalities. Freeboot- 
ers, sprung from low castes, and accustomed to menial employ- 
ments, became mighty Rajahs. The Bonslas, at the head of 
a. band of plunderers, occupied the vast region of Bei^r. The 
Guicowar, which is, being interpreted, the Herdsman, founded 
that dynasty which still reigns in Guzerat. The houses of 
Sdndia and Holkar waxed great in Malwa. One adventurous 
captain made his nest on the impregnable rock of Gooti. An- 
other became the lord of the thousand villages which are scat- 
tered among the green rice fields of Tanjore. 

85. That was the time, throughout India, of double govern- 
ment. The fonn and the power were everywhere separated. 
The Mussuiman nabobs who had become sovereign princes, 
the Vizier in Oude, and the Nizam at Hyderabad, still called 
themselves the viceroys of the house of Tamerlane. In the 
same manner the Mahratta states, though really independent 
of each other, pretended to be members of one empire. They 
all acknowledged, by words and ceremonies, the supremacy 
of the heir of Sevajee, a rot fainiant* who chewed bang and 
toyed with dandng girls in a state prison at Sattara, and of 
his Peshwa or mayor of the palace, a great hereditary magis- »5 
trale, who kept a court with kingly state at Poonah, and whose 
authority was obeyed in the spacious provinces of Aurungabad 
and Bejapoor. 

86, Some months before war was declared in Europe the 
government of Bengal was alarmed by the news that a French 
adventurer, who passed for a man of quality, had arrived at 
Poonah. It was said that he had been received there with 
great distinction, that he had dehvered to the Peshwa letters 
and presents from Louis the Sixteenth, and that a treaty, 

t-^ '[ZrJ* ^Aai<iie,"(l»«Qtiuogkii)2." 
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hostile to England, had been concluded between France a 

the Mahrattas. 
87. Hastings immediately resolved to spike the first bloi 

The title of the Peshwa was not undisputed. A portion c 
s the Mahratta nation was favorable to a pretender. 
^^K Governor-General determined to espouse this pretender's 
^^B terest, to move an army across the peninsula of India, a 
^^H to form a close alliance with the chief of the House of Bon^ 
^^H who ruled Berar, and who, in power and dignity, was infer 
^^v to none of tbe'Mahratta princes. 

^^f 88. The army had marched, and the negotiations with Bei 
I were in progress, when a letter from the English consul a 

Cairo, brought the news that war had been proclaimed botS 

in London and Paris. All the measures which the crisis requi 
IS were adopted by Hastings without a moment's delay. The 

French factories in Bengal were seized. Orders were sent to 
I Madras that Pondicherry should instantly be occupied. Near 

^^M Calcutta, works were thrown up which were thought to render 
^^B the approach of a hostile force impossible. A maritime estab- 
^^Kb lishment was formed for the defense of the river. Nine new 
I battalions of sepoys were raised, and a corps of native artillery 

was formed out of the hardy Lascars' of the Bay of Bengal. 

kHa\'ing made these arrangements, the Governor- Genera! with 
calm confidence pronounced his presidency secure from all 
attack, unless the Mahrattas should march against it in con- 
junction with the French. 
8q. The expedition which Hastings had sent westward was 
not so speedily or completely successful as most of his under- 
takings. The commanding officer procrastinated. The a»- 
ja tfaoiities at Bombay blundered. But the Governor-General 
persevered. A new commander repaired the errors of his 
predeceMor. Several brilliant actions spread the military 
\ renown of the English through regions where no European 
I flag had eva been seen. It is probable that, if a new and 
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more fonnidable danger had not compelled Hastings to change 
his whole poiicy, his plans respectmg. the Mahratta empire 
would have been carried into complete effect. 

go. The authorities in England had wisely sent out to Ben- 
gal, as commander of the forces and member of the Council, s 
one of the most distinguished soldiers of that time. Sir Eyre 
Coote had, many years before, been conspicuous among the 
founders of the British empire in the East. At the council of 
war which preceded the battle of Plassey, he earnestly recom- 
mended, in opposition to the majority, that daring course lo 
which, after some hesitation, was adopted, and which was 
crowned with such splendid success. He subsequently com- 
manded in the south of India against the brave and unfortunate 
Lally, gained the decisive battle of Wandewash over the French 
and their native allies, took Pondicherry, and made the Eng- u 
lish power supreme in the Carnatic. Since those great exploits 
near twenty years had elapsed. Coote had no longer the 
bodily activity which he had shown in earlier days; nor was 
the vigor of his mind altogether unimpaired. He was capri- 
cious and fretful, and required much coaxing to keep him in jo 
good humor. It must, we fear, be added that the love of money 
had grown upon him, and that he thought more about his 
allowances, and less about his duties, than might have been 
expected from so eminent a member of so noble a profession. 
Still he was perhaps the ablest officer that was then to be found as 
in the British army. Among the native soldiers his name was 
great and his influence unrivaled. Nor is he yet forgotten 
by them. Now and then a white-bearded old sepoy may still 
be found, who loves to talk of Porto Novo and Pollilore. It is 
but a short time since one of those aged men came to present 30 
a memorial to an English officer, who holds one of the highest 
employments in India. A print of Coote hung in the room. 
The veteran recognized at once that face and iigure which he 
had not seen for more than half a century, and forgetting his 
•aaiuftB' ti» iinng, halted, drew himself up, lifted Jus haai, sm 



1 with solemn r 



s paid his military obeisance to the 



91. Coote, though he did not, lilce Barwell, vote constant! 
irith the Governor- General, was by no means inclined to joi 

iin systematic opposition, and on most questions concurrt 
I with Hastings, who did his best, by assiduous courtship, an 
I by readily granting the most exorbitant allowances, to gratii 
[ the strongest passions of the old soldier. 

92. It seemed likely at this time that a general reconcili 
» tion would put an end to the quarrels which had, during son 

years, weakened and disgraced the government of Benga 
The dangers of the empire might well induce men of patriot 
feelmg, — and of patriotic feeling neither Hastings nor Franc 
was destitute, — to forget private enmities, and to coSperat 

IS heartily for the general good. Coote had never been concema 
in faction. Wheler was thoroughly tired of it. Barwell ha 
made an ample fortune, and, though he had promised that li 
would not leave Calcutta while his help was needed in Coui 
cil, was most desirous to return to England, and exerted him 

JO self to promote an arrangement which would set him at liberty 

93. A compact was made, by which Francis agreed to desii 
from opposition, and Hastings engaged that the friends ( 
Francis should be admitted to a fair share of the honors an 
emoluments of the service. During a few months after th 

IS treaty there was apparent harmony at the council board. 

94. Harmony, indeed, was never more necessary; for at th 
moment internal calamities, more formidable than war itsell 
menaced Bengal. The authors of the Emulating Act of 177 
had estabbshed two indqjendent powers, the one Judicial, 

30 other poUtical; and, with a carelessness scandalously commo 

in English legislation, had omitted to define the limits of eithei 

The judges took advantage of the indistinctness, and attempte 

I to draw to themselves supreme authority, not only withi 

l-Caicutta, but through the whole of the great territory subjec 

) the Preskleiu^ of Fort William. There ate fsnt £ 
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men who will not admit that the English law, in spite of modem 
improvements, is neither so cheap nor so speedy as might 
be wished. Still, it is a system which has grown up among us. 
In some points it has been fashioned to suit our feelings; in 
others, it has gradually fashioned our feelings to suit itself. 
Even to its worst evils we are accustomed; and therefore, 
though we may complain of them, they do not strike us with 
the horror and dismay which would be produced by a new 
grievance of smaller severity. In India the case is widely dif- 
ferent. English law, transplanted to that country, has all 
the vices from which we suffer here; it has them all in a far 
tiigher degree; and it has other vices, compared with which the 
worst vices from which we suffer are trifles. Dilatory here, 
far more dilatory in a land where the help of an interpreter 
)fa needed by every judge and by every advocate. Costly here, 
far more costly in a land into which the legal practitioners 
it be imported from an immense distance. All English 
labor in India, from the labor of the Governor- General and 
the Commander in cliief. down to that of a groom or a watch- 
maker, must be paid for at a higher rate than at home. No 
man will be banished, and banished to the torrid zone, for 
nothing. The rule holds good with respect to the legal pro- 
fession. No English barrister will work, fifteen thousand miles 
from all his friends, with the thermometer at ninety-sk in the 
shade, for the emoluments which will content him in chambers n 
that overlook the Thames. Accordingly, the fees at Calcutta 
are about three times as great as the fees of Westminster HaL; 
and this, though the people of India are, beyond all compari- 
son, poorer than the people of England. Yet the delay and 
the expense, grievous as they are, form the smallest part of as 
the evil which English law, imported without modifications 
into India, could not fail to produce. The strongest feelings 
of our nature, honor, religion, female modesty, rose up against 
the innovation. Arrest on mesne process was the first step in 
civiijKoceecUngsi and to a aative o^ laak oizest w«» aot 
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I merely a restraint, but a foul personal indignity. Oaths 

I requiredineverystageof every suit; and the feeling of a QuaJ 

I about an oath is hardly stronger than that of a respectaW 

I native. That the apartments of a woman of quality shoul 

ibe entered by strange men, or that her face should be sea 

I by them, are, in the East, intolerable outrages, outrages whit 

t arc more dreaded than death, and which can be expiated on) 

I by the shedding of blood. To these outrages the most di 

I tinguished families of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were now e 

I posed. Imagine what the state of our own country would be, 

I a Jurisprudence were on a sudden introduced among us, wM( 

t should be to us what our jurisprudence was to our Asiat 

I subjects. Imagine what the state of our country would be, if 

, were enacted that any man, by merely swearing that a debt v 

IS due to him, should acquire a right to insult the persons of m« 

of the most honorable and sacred callings and of women of t 

most shrinking delicacy, to horsewhip a general officer, to p 

a bishop in the stocks, to treat ladies in the way which c 

forth the blow of Wat Tyler. Something like this was the e 

•o feet of the attempt wliich the Supreme Court made to esteo 

^^M its jurisdiction over the whole of the Company's territory. 

^^H 95. A reign of terror began, of terror heightened by my 

^^m tery; for even that which was endured was less horrible t 

^^B that which was anticipated. No man knew what was nex 

^^■to be expected from this strange tribunal. It came froi 

^^F heyond the black water, as the people of India, with mysterioi 

1, horror, call the sea. It consisted of judges not a 

was familiar with the usages of the millions over whom the 
claimed boundless authority. Its records were kept in uoknoi 
io characters; its sentences were pronounced in unknown sound 
It had already collected round itself an army of the worst pas 
of the native population, informers, and false witnesses, ar 
, common barrators,* and agents of chicane,' and above all, 
I banditti of bailiffs' followers, compared with whom the retai 
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ers of the worst English sponging-houses, in the worst times, 
might be considered as upright and tender-hearted. Many 
natives, highly considered among their countrymen, were 
seized, hurried up to Calcutta, flung into the common jail, 
not for any crime even imputed, not for any debt that had s 
been proved, but merely as a precaution till their catise should 
come to trial. There were instances in which men of the most 
venerable dignity, persecuted without a cause by extortioners, 
died of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguazils ' of 
Impey. The harems of noble Mahommedans, sanctuaries i 
respected in the East by governments which respected nothing 
else, were burst open by gangs of bailiffs. The Mussulmans, 
braver and less accustomed to submission than the Hindoos, 
sometimes stood on their defense; and there were instances 
in which they shed their blood in the doorway, while defending, i 
sword in hand, the sacred apartments of their women. Nay, 
it seemed as if even the faint-hearted Bengalee, who had 
crouched at the feet of Siu'ajah Dowlah, who had been mute 
during the administration of Vansittart, would at length find 
courage in despair. No Mahratta invasion had ever spread i 
through the province such dismay as this inroad of English 
lawyers. All the injustice of former oppressors, Asiatic and 
European, appeared as a blessing when compared with the 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

96. Every class of the population, English and native, with 1 
the exception of the ravenous pettifoggers ' who fattened on the 
misery and terror of an immense community, cried out loudly 
against thisfearful oppression. But the Judges were immovable. 
If a bailiff was resisted, they ordered the soldiers to be called 
out. If a servant of the Company, in conformity with the »^ 
orders of the government, withstood the miserable catchpolea 

A Spanisb term for consUtbles. 

"Lawyers who attend to petty or mean cases. 

n of reproach given to bail[i!s, or sheriffs' jssiatants, arresting fi 
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R^bo, with Impey's writs in their hands, exceeded tie insolenc 

rand rapacity of gang robbers, he was flung into prison for i 

contempt.' The lapse of sixty years, the virtue and wisdom o 

many eminent magistrates who have during that time adminis 

s tered justice in the Supreme Court, have not effaced from thfl 

minds of the people of Bengal the recollection of those evil days 

97. The members of the government were, on this subject^ 

united as one man. Hastings had courted the judges; I 

found them useful instruments; but he was not disposed U 

10 make them his own masters, or the masters of India. 

mind was large; his knowledge of the native character mos 

accurate. He saw that the system pursued by the Suprem 

Court was degrading to the government and r 

I people; and he resolved to oppose it manfully. The conse 

^Htquence was, that the friendship, it that be the proper won 

^^Ffor such a connection, which had existed between him am 

^^Vjmpey, was for a time completely dissolved. The govemmen 

^^B placed itself hrmly between the tyrannical tribunal and 1 

^^B people. The Chief Justice proceeded to the wildest excesses 

^^BThe Governor-General and all the members of Council wet 

^^ served with writs, calling on them to appear before the Xing'; 

justices, and to answer for their public acts. This was toi 

much. Hastings, with Just scorn, refused to obey the call 

set at liberty the persons wrongfully det^uned by the Court 

!s and took measures for resisting the outrageous proceedings 

the sheriffs' officers, if nece^ary, by tJie sword. But he had 11 

»view another device, which might prevent the necessity of a 
appeal to arms. He was seldom at a loss for an expedient 
and he knew Impey well. The expedient, in this case, was 1 
JO very simple one, neither more nor less than a bribe. Imp* 
was, by act of Parliament, a Judge, independent of the govern 
ment of Bengal, and entitled to a salary of eight thousand 1 
I year. Hastings proposed to make him also a Judge in 1 
Company's service, removable at the pleasure of the govert 
^ Qwumjft of anat. 
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ment of Bengal; and to give him in that capacity, about eight 
thousand a year more. It was understood that, in consider- 
ation of this new salary, Impey would desist from urging the 
high pretensions of his court. If he did urge these pretensions, 
the government could, at a moment's notice, eject iiim from 
the new place which had been created for him. The bargain 
was struck; Bengal was saved; an appeal to force averted; and 
the Chief Justice was rich, quiet, and infamous, 

, Of Impey's conduct it is unnecessary to speak. It .was 
piece with almost every part of his conduct that comes 
T the notice of history. No other such judge has dis- 
honored the English ermioe, since Jeffreys drank himself to 
death in the Tower, But we cannot agree with those who have 
blamed Hastings for this transaction. The case stood thus. 
The negligent manner in which the Regulating Act had been 
framed put it in the power of the Chief Justice to throw a 
great country into the most dreadful confusion. He was deter- 
use his power to the utmost, unless he was paid to 
'Still; and Hastings consented to pay him. The necessity 
to be deplored. It is also to be deplored that pirates should 
be able to exact ransom, by threatening to make their cap'tives 
walk a plank. But to ransom a captive from pirates has al- 
ways been held a humane and Christian act; and it would be 
absurd to charge the payer of the ransom with corrupting the 
virtue of the corsair. This, we seriously think, is a not unfair n 
illustration of the relative position of Irapey, Hastings, and 
the people of India. Whether it was right in Impey to demand 
or to accept a price for powers which, if they really belonged 
to him, he could not abdicate, which, if they did not belong 
to him, he ought never to have usurped, and which in neither j* 
case he could honestly sell, is one question. It is quite another 
question, whether Hastings was not right to give any sum, 
however large, to any man, however worthless, rather than 
either surrender milhons of human beings to pillage, or rescue 
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99, Frands strongly opposed this arrangement. It may, 
indeed, be suspected that personal aversion to Impey was as 
strong a motive with Francis as r^ard for the welfare ofithe 
province. To a mind burning with resentment, it might aeem 
.better to leave Bengal to the oppressors than to redeem it by 
enriching them. It is not improbable, on the other hand^T 
that Hastings may have been the more willing to resort to a 
expedient agreeable to the Chief Justice, because that 1 
functionary had already been so serviceable, and might, when 
existing dissensions were composed, be serviceable again. 

100. But it was not on this point alone that Frands was n 
Opposed to Hastings. The peace between them proved to 
only a short and hollow truce, during which thdr mutual aver 
sion was constantly becoming stronger. At length an exploj 

took place. Hastings publicly charged Frands with havl 
decdved him, and T,vith having induced Harwell to quit I 
service by insincere promises. Then came a dispute, such i 
frequently arises even between honorable men, when they mafl 
make important agreements by mere verbal communicationT 
An impartial historian will probably be of opinion that thq 
had misunderstood each other; but their minds w 
embittered that they imputed to each other notliing less t 
deliberate villainy. "I do not," said Hastings, in a minu! 
recorded on the Consultations of the Government, "I do net 
trust to Mr. Francis's promises of candor, convinced that \i 
is incapable of it. I judge of his public conduct by his privati 
which I have found to be void of truth and honor," After t 
Council had risen, Frands put a challenge into the Govemta 
General's hand. It was instantly accepted. They met s 
fired. Frauds was shot through the body. He v 
to a neighboring house, where it appeared that the woim4| 
though severe, was not mortal, Hastings inquired repeatec 
after his enemy's health, and proposed to call on him; bdj 
Francis coldly declined the visit. He had a proper sense, 1 
said, oi the Govcnioi-G^ieriil'& politeness, tiul coukla 
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^tnt to any privale interview. They couJd meet only at the 
loundl buard. 

loi. In a very short time it was made signally manifest 
to how great a danger the Governor- General had, on this oc- 
ca^oD, exposed his country. A crisis arrived with which he, 
and he alone, was competent to deal. It is not too much to 
say that, if he had been taken from the head of affairs, the 
years 1780 and 1781 would have been as fatal to our power 
in Asia as to our power in America. 

102. The Mahrattas had been the chief objects of appre- m 
hension to Hastings. The measures which he had adopted for 
the purpose of breaking their power, had at first been frus- 
trated by the errors of those whom he was compelled to em- 
ploy; but his perseverance and ability seemed likely to be 
crowned with success, when a far more formidable danger ij 
showed itself in another quarter. 

103. About thirty years before this time, a Mahommedan 
soldier had be^un to distinguish himself in the wars of South- 
em India. His education had been neglected; his estraction 
was humble. His father had been a petty officer of revenue; 
his grandfather a wandering dervise. But though thus meanly 
descended, though ignorant even of the alphabet, the adven- 
turer had no sooner been placed at the head of a body of troo^B 
than he approved himself a man bom for conquest and com- 
mand. Among the crowd of chiefs who were struggling for a ■» 
share of India, none could compare with him in the qualities 
of the captain and the statesman. He became a general; he 
became a sovereign. Out of the fragments of old principalities, 
which had gone to pieces in the general wreck, he formed for 
himself a great, compact, and v'igorous empire. That empire jo 
he ruled with the ability, severity, and vigilance of Louis the 
Eleventh. Licentious in his pleasures, implacable in his re- 
venge, he had yet enlargement of mind enough to perceive 
how much the prosperity of subjects adds to the strength of 
jiMjrinrMi cte ile was an oppressor; but he had &t least the a 
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t of protecting his people against all oppresaon « 

He was now in extreme old age; but his intellt 
was as clear, and his spirit as high, as in the prime of r 
hood. Such was the great Hyder Ali, the founder of tl 
s Mahommedan kingdom of Mysore, and the most formidal 
enemy with whom the English conquerors of India have eK 
had to contend. 

104. Had Hastings been governor of Madras, Hyder woi 
have been either made a friend, or vigorously encountered 
» an enemy. Unhappily the English authorities in the sou 
provoked their powerful neighbor's hostility, without I 
prepared to repel it. On a sudden, an army of ninety thousa 
men, far superior in discipline and efficiency to any oth 
native force that could be found in India, came pouring throii 
IS those wild passes which, worn by mountain torrents, and dai 
with jungle, lead down from the table land of Mysore to t 

I plains of the Camatic. This great army was accompani 
by a hundred pieces of cannon; and its movements were guid 
by many French officers, trained in the best military sclioc 
of Europe. 
105. Hyder was everywhere triumphant. The sqioys 
many British garrisons flung down their arms. Some foi 
were surrendered by treachery, and some by despair. Ir 
few days the whole open country north of the Coleroon 1; 
submitted. The English inhabitants of Madras could ahea 
see by night, from the top of Mount St. Thomas, the easte 
sky reddened by a vast semicircle of blazing villages. Tl 
white villas, to which our countrymen retire after the dd 
labors of government and of trade, when the cool ( 
breeze springs up from the bay, were now left without ii 
itants; for bands of the fierce horsemen of Mysore had alresu 
been seen prowling among the tulip trees, and near the j 
verandas. Even the town was not thought secure, and t 
British merchants and public functionaries made haste to ci 
as themaelves behmd the caanon rf fort St. GawaeiH j 
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There were the means, indeed, of assembling an army 
might have defended the presidency, and even driven 
vader back to his mountains. Sir Hector Munro was 
head of one considerable force; Baillie was advancing 
nother. United, they might have presented a formidable s 
even to such an enemy as Hyder. But the English com- 
rs, neglecting those fundamental rules of the military 
which the propriety is obvious even to men who had 
received a military education, deferred their junction, 

:e separately attacked. Baillie's detachment was de- 1« 
Munro was forced to abandon his baggage, to fling 

. into the tanks,' and to save himself by a retreat which 
be called a flight. In three weeks from the commence- 
if the war, the British empire in Southern Inia had been 
it to the verge of ruin. Only a few fortified places re- is 
1 to us. The glory of our arms had departed. It was 

that a great French expedition might soon be expected 

coast of Coromandel. England, beset by enemies on 
side, was in no condition to protect such remote depen- 

Then it was that the fertile genius and serene courage 
9 achieved their most signal triumph. A swift ship, 
before the southwest monsoon, brought the evil tidings 

7 days to Calcutta, In twenty-four hours the Gover- 
meral had framed a complete plan of policy adapted 15 

altered state of affairs. The struggle with Hyder was 
[gle for life and death. All minor objects must be sacri- 

) the preservation of the Camatic. The disputes with 

tahrattas must be accommodated.^ A large military 

md a supply of money must be instantly sent to Madras. 30 

ren these measures would be insufficient, unless the war, 

Q so grossly mismanaged, were placed under the direc- 
! a vigorous mind. It was no time for trifling. Hastings 
1 to resort to an extreme exercise of power, to sus- 
jrJBigMicat. * Adjusted, 
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pend the incapable governor of Fort St. George, to send S 

Eyre Coote to oppose Hyder, and to intrust that distit;guish( 
general frith the whole administration of the war. 

108. In spite of the sullen opposition of Francis, who i 
now recovered from his wound, and had returned to the Cou 
cil, the Governor- General's wise and firm policy was approv 
by the majority of the board. The reenforcements were s 
off with great expedition, and reached Madras before t 
French armament arrived in the Indian seas, Coote, broh 
by age and disease, was no longer the Coote of Wandewaj 
but he was still a resolute and skillful commander. T 
progress of Hyder was arrested; and in a few months the gre 
victory of Porto Novo retrieved the honor of the English arm 

109. In the meantime Francis had returned to Englan 
and Hastings was now left perfectly unfettered. Wheler bai 
gradually been relaxing in his opposition, and, after the d 
parture of his vehement and implacable colleague, COOperate 
heartily with the Governor-General, whose influence over tl 
British in India, always great, had, by the vigor and succe 
of his recent measures, been considerably increased. 

1 10. But, though the difficulties arising from factions with 
the Council were at an end, another class of difficulties h 
become more pressing than ever- The financial embarrat 
ment was extreme. Hastings had to find the means, not od 
of carrying on the government of Bengal, but of mainta 
a most cosdy war against both Indian and Europear 
in the Carnatic, and of making remittances to England, 
few years before this time he had obtained relief by plunderil 
the Mogul and enslaving the Rohillas; nor were the resourc 
of his fruitful mind by any means exhausted. 

1 1 1. His first design was on Benares, a dty wlueh in wealt 
population, dignity, and sanctity, was among the foremo 
in Asia. It was commonly believed that half a million ■ 
human beings was crowded into that labyrinth of lofty allej 
jTich with abriaes, aod mloacete, aad t^htesfii^ei^A 
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^B^iels, to which the sacred apes dung by hundreds. The 
RVvsveler could scarcely make his way through the press of 
holy mendicants and not less holy bulls. The broad and stately 
flights of steps which descended from these swarming haunts 
to the bathing places along the Ganges were worn every day s 
by the footsteps of an innumerable multitude of worshipers. 
The schools and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos from 
every province where the Brahminical faith was known. Hun- 
dreds of devotees came thither every month to die; for it was 
believed that a peculiarly happy fate awaited the man who a 
should pass from the sacred city into the sacred river. Nor 
was superstition the only motive which allured strangers to 
that great metropolis. Commerce had as many pilgrims as 
religion. All along the shores of the venerable stream lay 
great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. From the i$ 
looms of Benares went forth the most delicate silks that adorned 
the balls of St. James's and of Versailles; and in the bazaars, 
the muslins of Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled 
witli the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. 
This rich capital, and the surrounding tract, had long been n 
under the immediate rule of a Hindoo prince, who rendered 
homage to the Mogul emperors. During the great anarchy of 
India, the lords of Benares became independent of the court 
of Delhi, but were compelled to submit to the authority of the 
Nabob of Oude. Oppressed by this formidable neighbor, 
they invoked the protection of the English. The English 
protection was given; and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a 
solemn treaty,' ceded all his rights over Benares to the Com- 
pany, From that time the Rajah was the vassal of the govern- 
ment of Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, and engaged to 
send an annual tribute to Fort William, This tribute Cheyte 
Sing,^ the reigning prince, had paid with strict punctuaUty. 

112, About the precise nature of the legal relation between 
the Company and the Rajah of Benares, there has been much 
'PronoUDced: Chat Sing. 
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warm and acute controversy. On the one side it has been 
maintained that Cheyte Sing was merely a great subject on 
whom the superior power had a right to call for aid in the 
necessities of the empire. On the other side, it has been con- 
5 tended that he was an independent prince, that the only 
claim which the Company had upon him was for a fixed trib 
ute, and that, while the fixed tribute was regularly pait 
as it assuredly was, the English had no more right to e 
any further contribution from him than to demand subsidii 
"from Holland or Denmark. Nothing is easier than to fin 
precedents and analogies in favor of either view. 

■ 113. Our own impression is that neither view is correc 
-It was too much the hafjit of English politicians to take it U 
granted that there was in India a known and definite const 
u tulion by which questions of this kind were to be decidec 
The truth is that, during the interval which elapsed betwee 
the fall of the house of Tamerlane and the establishment ( 

I the British ascendancy, there was no such constitution. Th 
old order of things had passed away; the new order of thiaf 
M was not yet formed. All was transition, confusion, obscurity 
I Everybody kept his head as he best might, and scrambled fc 
I whatever he could get. There have been similar seasons 
I Europe. The time of the (hssolution of the Carlovingian e 
" pire is an instance. Who would think of seriously discuss 
fs the question, what extent of pecuniary aid and of obedient 
Hugh Capet had a constitutional right to demand from t 
Duke of Brittany or the Duke of Normandy? The wort 
"constitutional right" had, in that state of society, no n 
ing. If Hugh Capet laid hands on all the possessions of t 
30 Duke of Normandy, this might be unjust and immoral; b 
it would not be illegal, in the sense in which the ordinances < 
Charles the Tenth were illegal. If, on the other hand, tl 
Duke of Normandy made war on Hugh Capet, this might t 
unjust and immoral; but it would not be illegal, in the sens 
■ ill wluch the expedition of Prinee Louis BQuafiarte vmM 
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Kti4- Very similar to this was the state of India sixty years 
p.^ Of the existing governments not a single one could lay 
claim to legitimacy, or could plead any other title than recent 
occupation. There was scarcely a province in which the real 
sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not disjoined, s 
Titles and forms were still retained which implied that the 
hdr of Tamerlane was an absolute ruler, and that the Nabobs 
of the provinces were his lieutenants. In reality he was a 
captive. The Nabobs were in some places independent princes. 
In other places, as in Bengal and the Carnatic, they had, like « 
their master, become mere phantoms, and the Company was 
supreme. Among the Mahrattas, again, the heir of Sevajee 
still kept the title of Rajah; but he was a prisoner, and his 
iirime minister, the Peshwa, had become the hereditary chief 
of the state. The Peshwa, in his turn, was fast sinking into is 
the same degraded situation into which he had reduced the 
Rajah. It was, we believe, impossibie to find, from the Hima- 
layas to Mysore, a .single government which was at once a gov- 
ernment de facto, ^ and a government dejure,^ which possessed 
the physical means of making itself feared by its neighbors ao 
and subjects, and which had at the same time the authority 
derived from law and long prescription. 

115. Hastings clearly discerned what was hidden from most 
of his contemporaries, that such a state of things gave im- 
mense advantages to a ruler of great talents and few scruples. »s 
In every international question that could arise, he had his 
option between the de faclo ground and the dc jure ground; 
iind the probability was that one of those grounds would sus- 
tain any claim that it might be convenient for him to make, 
and enable him to resist any claim made by others. In every 30 
controversy, accordingly, he resorted to the plea which suited 
his immediate purpose, without troubling himself in the least 
about consistency; and thus he scarcely ever failed to find 
what, to persons of short memories and scanty information, 

■* Aboqt 1780. 'j 'Iniact ' By legal right. 
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a it was suspected that he had accumulated a treasure. 
r was he a favorite at Calcutta. He had, when the Gov- 
br-General was in great difficulties, courted the favor of 
llcis and Ckveripg. Hastings, who, less perhaps from 

■ passions than from policy, seldom left an injury unpun- 
U, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach 
Ibboring princes the same lesson which the fate of Nunco- 
Ihad already impressed on the inhabitants of Bengal. 

■8. in 1 778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, 
Rte Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed 
mte, an extraordinary contribution of fifty thousand pounds. 
K79, an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, tie demand was 
nted. CheyLe Sing, in the hope of obtaining some indul- 
■e, secretly offered the Governor-General a bribe of twenty 
■sand pounds. Hastings took the money, and his enemies <j 
e maintained that he took it intending to keep it. He 
■Inly concealed the transaction, for a time, both from the 
Kidl in Bengal and from the Directors at home; nor did 
ferer give any satisfactory reason for the concealment. 
Be spirit, or the fear of detection, at last determined him 1 
Kthstand the temptation. He paid over the bribe to the 
■paiiy's treasury, and insisted that the Rajah should in- 
fcly comply with the demands of the Enghsh government, 

■ Rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, shuffled, 
Bted, and pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was : 
Ko be so eluded. He added to the requisition another ten 
■Band pounds as a fine for delay, and sent troops to exact 
fetaiey. 

mg. The money was paid. But this was not enough. The 
RVents in the south of India had increased the financial ■ 
pwassments of the Company. Hastings was determined 
■OOder Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten a quar- 
k him. Accordingly, the Rajah was now required to 
Kii body of cavalry for the service of the British govem- 
h|dtar«ti9Bcted and evaded. This was exactly wbat ike j 
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^^K seemed to be a justification for what he wanted to do. Some- 
^^f times the Nabob of Bengal is a shadow, sometimes a monarch. 
P Sometimes the Vizier is a mere deputy, sometimes an inde- 
pendent potentate. If it is expedient for the Company to 
s show some legal title to the revenues of Bengal, the grant 

P under the seat of the Mi^ul is brought forward as an instrument 
of the highest authority. When the Mogul asks for the rents 
which were reserved to him by that very grant, he is told 
that he is a mere pageant, that the English power rests on a 
10 very different foundation from a charter given by him, that 
he is welcome to play at royally as long as he likes, but that 

■ he must expect no tribute from the real masters of India. 
ii6. It is true that it was in the power of others, as well as 
of Hastings, to practice this legerdemain; but in the contro- 
ls versies of governments, sophistry is of little use unless it be 
backed by power. There is a principle which Hastings was 
fond of asserting in the strongest terms, and on which he 
acted with undeviating steadiness. It is a principle which, 
we must own, though it may be grossly abused, can hardly be 
»o diluted in the present state of public law. It is this, that 
where an ambiguous question arises ' between two govern- 
ments, there is, if they cannot agree, no appeal except by 
force, and that the opinion of the stronger must prevail. Al- 
most every question was ambiguous in India. The Enj 
IS government was the strongest in India. The consequenc^ 
are obvious. The English govenunent might do exactly wh/ 
it chose. 

117. The English govenunent now chose to wring idoe 
out of Cheyte Sing. It had formeriy be«^ convenient to t 
yi him as a sovereign, prince; it was now con\"enient to I 
him as a subject. Dexterity inferior to that of 1 
could easily find, in the general chaos of laws and c 
arguments for either course. Hastings «-anted a great £ 
ply. It was known that Cbcj-te Sing had a large tevcoui 
^mr '.Wntg Mwwfcy^hiM bat lnw<fa*oaBghm »;!».: ■ 
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and if was suspected that he had accumulated a treasure. 
Nor was he a favorite at Calcutta. He had, when the Gov- 
ernor-General was in great difficulties, courted the favor of 
Francis and Claveripg. Hastings, who, less perhaps from 
evil passions than from policy, seldom left an injury unpun- s 
ished, was not sorry that the fate of Cheyte Sing should teach 
neighboring princes the same lesson which the fate of Nunco- 
mar had aheady impressed on the inhabitants of Bengal- 

I iS, In 1 778, on the first breaking out of the war with France, 
Cheyte Sing was called upon to pay, in addition to his fixed 
tribute, an extraordinary contribution of fifty thousand pounds. 
In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 17S0, the demand was 
renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of obtaining some indul- 
gence, secretly offered the Governor- General a bribe of twenty 
thousand pounds. Hastings took the money, and his enemies 
have maintained that he took it intending to keep it. He 
certainly concealed the transaction, for a time, both from the 
Council in Bengal and from the Directors at home; nor did 
he ever give any satisfactory reason for the concealment. 
Public spirit, or the fear of detection, at last determined him 
to withstand the temptation. He paid over the bribe to the 
Company's treasury, and insisted that the Rajah should in- 
stantly comply with the demands of the English government. 
The Rajah, after the fashion of his countrymen, shuffled, 
solicited, and pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was aj 
not to be so eluded. He added to the requisition another ten 
thousand pounds as a fine for delay, and sent troops to exact 
the money. 

119. The money was paid. But this was not enough. The 
late events in the south of India had increased the financial 
embarrassments of the Company. Hastings was determined 
to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for that end, to fasten a quar- 
rel on him. Accordingly, the Rajah was now required to 
keep a body of cavalry for the service of the British govem- 
tacttte Hfrol^jccted and evaded. This was uacUy what Lbe 
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Govemor-GcneraJ wanted. He had now a. pretext for treat- 
ing the wealthiest of his \'a5sa]s as a crimiiial. "I resolved," 
— these are the words of Hastings himself. — "to draw from 
bis guilt the means of relief of the Company's distresses, to 
■ i make him pay lately tor his pardon, or to eiact a sevat 
vengeance for past delinquency." The plan was simply this, 
to demand larger and lai^r contributions till the Rajah should' 
be driven to remonstrate, then to call his remonstrance a c 
and to punish him by confiscating all his possessions, 
■o I30. Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He <^ei 
two hundred thousand pounds to propitiate the British gov< 
ment. But Hastings replied that nothing less than half > 
miUion would be accepted. Nay. he began to tMnIt of sellini 
Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allahabad i 
IS Rohilaind. The matter was one which could not be i 
mianaged at a distance; and Hasting resolved to visit Benares. 

121. Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every marie 
reverence, came near sisty miles, with his guards, to me 
ajid escort the illustrious visitor, and expressed his deep ca 

» cem at the displeasure of the English. He even took off li 
turban, and laid it in the lap of Hastings, a gesture which i 
India marks the most profound submission and devotiM 
Hastings behaved with cold and repulsive severity. Havill 
arrived at Benares, he sent to the Rajah a paper ctrntainil 

»s the demands of the govemmeni of Bengal. The R&jah, i 
reply, attempted to dear himself from the accusatiDns biou^ 
against him , Hastings, who wanted mone>- and not excuse^ 
was not to be put off by the ordinary artifices of Eastent' 
negotiation. He instantly ordered the Rajah to be arn 

JO and placed under the custody of two companies of sq»oys. 

122. In taking these strong measure^ Hastings scarcely 
showed his usual judgment. It is possible that, ha\'ing had 
little opportunity of personally observir^ any part of the 

I population of India, except the Bengalees, he was not folly 
a oi th» dificnniy bctwwn ttor ^wwter and ^JShp* 
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the tribes which inhabit the upper provinces. He was now 
in a land far more favorable to the vigor of the human frame 
than the Delta of the Ganges; in a land fruitful of soldiers, 
who have been foimd worthy to follow English battalions to 
the charge and into the breach. The Rajah was popular s 
among his subjects. His administration had been mild; and 
the prosperity of the district which he governed presented a 
striking contrast to the depressed state of Bahar under our 
rule, and a still more striking contrast to the misery of the 
provinces which were cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob 11 
Vizier. The national and religious prejudices with which 
the Enghsh were regarded throughout India were peculiarly 
intense in the metropolis of the Brahminical superstition. It 
can therefore scarcely be doubted that the Governor- General, 
before he outraged the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, n 
oug^t to have assembled a force capable of bearing down all 
opposition. This had not been done. The handful of sepoys 
who attended Hastings would probably have been sufficient 
to overawe Moorshedabad, or the Black Town of Calcutta. 
But they were unequal to a conflict with the hardy rabble m 
of Benares. The streets surrounding the palace were filled 
by an immense multitude, of whom a large proportion, as is 
usual in Upper India, wore arms. The tumult became a fight, 
and the fight a massacre. The English officers defended them- 
selves with desperate courage against overwhelming numbers, »! 
and fell, as became them, sword in hand. The sepoys were 
butchered. The gates were forced. The captive prince, De- 
lected by his jailers diuirg the confusion, discovered an out- 
let which opened on the precipitous bank of the Ganges, let 
himself down to the water by a string made of the turbans y 
of his attendants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite 
shore. 

123. If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence brought himself 
into a difficult and perilous situation, it is only just to acknowl- 
cdg&liut^iuiiCxtacatcdlwiiseli with, ev«Q ouae than his usual « 
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ability and presence of mind. He had only fifty men \nth hjii 
The building in whicli he had taken up his residence was c 
every side blockaded by the insurgents. But his fortitud 
remained unshaken. The Rajah from the other side of t 
s river sent apologies and liberal offers. They were not ev 

t answered. Some subtle and enterprising men were found wh 
undertouk to pass through the throng of enemies, and to con 
vey the intelligence of the late events to the English canton 
ments. It is the fashion of the natives of India to wear larg 
earrings of gold. When they travel, the rings are laid asidi 
lest the precious metal should tempt some gang of robbers 
and, in place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper is inserts 
in the orifice to prevent it from closing, Hastings placed ii 
the ears of his messengers letters rolled up in the smalles 
IS compass. Some of these letters were addressed to the c 
manders of English troops. One was written to s 
wife of his safety. One was to the envoy whom he had sen 
to negotiate with the Maiirattas. Instructions for the negoti* 
tion were needed; and the Governor- General framed them i 
so that situation of extreme danger with as much composure a 
if he had been writing in his palace at Calcutta. 

124. Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An Enj 
lish officer of more spirit than judgment, eager to distinguis 
liimself, made a premature attack on the insurgents beyon 

as the river. His troops were entangled in narrow streets, ai 
assailed by a furious population. He fell, with many of 1 
men; and the survivors were forced to retire. 

125. This event produced the effect which has never failq 
to follow every check, however slight, sustained in India I 

I the English arms. For hundreds of miles round, the ^ 
country was in commotion. The entire population of tt 
district of Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned b 
the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their prince. Tl 
infection spread to Oude. The oppressed people of that proi 
itice .ruae up again&L the 2<JaLKib Vuier, lefuaed Lu p^U 
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imposts, and put the revenue officers to flight. Even Bahar 
was ripe for revolt. The hopes of Cheyte Sing began to rise. 
Instead of imploring mercy in the humble style of a vassal, 
he began to talk the language of a conqueror, and threatened, 
it was said, to sweep the white usurpers out of the land. But 
the English troops were now assembling fast. The officers, 
and even the private men, regarded the Governor- General 
with enthusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid with an alac- 
rity which, as he boasted, had never been shown on any other 
occasion. Major Popham, a brave and skillful soldier, who had 
highly distinguished himself in the Mahratta war, and in 
whom the Governor- General reposed the greatest confidence, 
took the command. The tumultuary anny of the Rajah was 
put to rout. His fastnesses were stormed. In a few hours, 
above thirty thousand men left his standard, and returned ij 
to their ordinary avocations. The unhappy prince fled from 
his country for ever. His fair domain was added to the Brit- 
ish dominions. One of his relations indeed was appointed 
rajah; but the Rajah of Benares was henceforth to be, like 
the Nabob of Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

126. By this revolution, an addition of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year was made to the revenues of the Company. 
But the immediate relief was not as great as had been expected. 
The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been popularly 
estimated at a million sterling. It turned out to be about a 
fourth part of that sura; and, such as it was, it was seized by 
the array, and divided as prize money. 

127. Disappointed in his expectations from Benares, Hast- 
ings was more violent than he would otherwise have been, in 
his dealing with Oude. Sujah Dowlah had long been dead. 
His son and successor, Asaph-ul-Dowlah, was one of the 
weakest and most vicious even of Eastern princes. His life 
^vas divided between torpid repose and the most odious forms 
of sensuahty. In his court there was boundless waste, through- 
QUfcvlltf-dQnQnionB wietchedneas and diaoider. Ho had beent 
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under tJie skillful management of the English govemmen 
gradually sinking from the rank of an independent prince t 
that of a vassal of the Company. It was only by the help t 
a British brigade that he could be secure from the aggression 
5 of neighbors who despised his weakness, and from the vei 
geance of subjects who detested his tyranny. A brigade v 
furnished; and he engaged to defray the charge of paying an 
maintaining it. From that time his independence was at i 
end. Hastings was not a. man to lose the advantage which h 
lo had thus gained. The Nabob soon began to complain of tl 
burden which he had undertaken to bear. His revenues, I 

I said, were falling off; his servants were impaid; he could i 
longer support the expense of the arrangement wliich he hs 
sanctioned. Hastings would not listen to these representations 
The Vizier, he said, had invited the government of Bengal U 
send him troops, and had promised to pay for them, 
troops had been sent. How long the troops were to re 
I in Oude was a matter not settled by the treaty. It remainec 

therefore, to be settled between the contracting parties. 
I » the contracting parties differed. Who then must dedde 
^H^ The stronger. 

^^M I3&. Hastings also argued that, if the English force i 

^^F- withdrawn, Oude would certainly become a prey to anarch] 

and would probably be overrun by a Mahratta army. 

)s the finances of Oude were embarrassed he admitted. Bit 

he contended, not without reason, that the embarrassmefl 

^H^ was to be attributed to the incapacity and vices of Asaph-t 

^^■'Dowlah himself, and that, if less were spent on the troopi 

^^Hthe only effect would be that more would be squandered o 

^^R worth! ess favorites. 

^^M 129. Hastings had intended, after settling the affairs < 
^^■'Senares, to visit Lucknow, and there to confer with Asapl 
^H ut-Dowlah. But the obsequious courtesy of the Nabob Vwi 
^H^prevented this visit. With a small train he hastened lo ma 
^^Kdie Goveruuj-^CeneiaL. An isterviewt«ok place iutlM^ 
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■blch, from the crest of the precipitous rock of Chunar, looks 
town on the waters of the Ganges. 

130. At first sight it might appear impossible that the nego- 
tiation should come to an amicable dose. Hastings wanted 
an e-^traordinary supply of money. Asaph-ul-Dowlah wanted s 
to obtain a remission of what he already owed. Such a diSer- 
I'race seemed to admit of no compromise. There was, how- 
ex-er, one course satisfactory to both sides, one course by 
which it was possible to relieve the finances both of Oude and 
Bengal; and that course was adopted. It was simply this, « 
that the Governor-General and the Nabob Vizier should join 
to rob a third party; and the third party whom they determined 
to rob was the parent of one of the robbers. 

131. The mother of the late Nabob, aiid his wife, who was 
the mother of the present Nabob, were known as the Begums ij 
or Princesses of Oude. They had possessed great influence 
over Sujah Dowlah, and had, at his death, been left in posses- 
sion of a splendid dotation.' The domains of which they re- 
ceived the rents and administered the government were of 
wide extent. The treasure hoarded by the late Nabob, a treas- « 
ure which was popularly estimated at near three millions 
sterling, was in their hands. They continued to occupy his 
favorite palace at Fyzabad, tlie Beautiful Dwelling; while 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah held his court in the stately Lucknow, 
which he had built for himself on the shores of the Goomti, is 
and had adorned with noble mosques and colleges. 

13Z. Asaph-ul-Dowlah had already extorted considerable 
sums from his mother. She had at length appealed to the 
English; and the Engfish had interfered. A solemn compact 
had been made, by which she consented to give her son some m 
fiecuniary assistance, and he in his turn, promised never to 
commit any further invasion of her rights. This compact 
was formally guaranteed by the government of Bengal. But 
times had changed; money was wanted; and the power which 
'Dowiy. 
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had given the guarantee was not ashamed to instigate the 
spoiler to excesses such that even he shrank from them, 

133. It was necessary to find some pretext for a confiscation 
inconsistent, not merely with plighted faith, not merely with 

i the ordinary rules of humanity and justice, but also with that 
great law of filial piety which, even in the wildest tribes of 
savages, even in those more degraded communities which 
wither under the infiuence of a corrupt half- civilization, re- 
tains a certain authority over the human mind. A pretext 

■o was the last thing that Hastings was likely to want. The 
insurrection at Benares had produced disturbances in Oude. 
These disturbances it was convenient to impute to the Prin- 
cesses. Evidence for the imputation there was scarcely any; 
unless repwrts wandering from one mouth to another, and 

IS gaining something by every transmission, may be called evi- 
dence. The accused were furnished with no charge; they were 
permitted to make no defense; for the Governor- General 
wisely considered that, if he tried them, he might not be 
able to find a ground for plundering them. It was agreed 

» between him and the Nabob Vizier that the noble ladies should, 
by a sweeping act of confiscation, be stripped of their domains 
and treasures for the benefit of the Company, and that the 
sums thus obtained should be accepted by the government 
of Bengal in satisfaction of its claims on the government of 
Oude. 

134. While Asaph-ul-Dowlah was at Chunar, he was com- 
pletely subjugated by the clear and commanding intellect of 
the English statesman. But, when they had separated, the 
Vizier hegan to reflect with uneasiness on the engagements 

30 into which he had entered. His mother and grandmother 
protested and implored. His heart, deeply corrupted by abso- 
lute power and licentious pleasures, yet not naturally unfeehng, 
failed him in this crisis. Even the English resident at Luck- 
now, though hitherto devoted to Hastings, shrank from en- 
OKSSuna. £nfc t^'€nnrKi}iK>-6eanal was ineuqafa^ 
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^^pEe wrote to the rejident, in terms of the greatest severity, 
^^HKi declared that, if the spoliation which had been agreed 
upon were not instantly carried into effect, he would himself 
go to Lucknow, and do that from which feebler minds recoil 
with dismay. The resident, thus menaced, waited on his s 
Highness, and insisted that the treaty of Chunar should be 
carried into (ull and immediate effect. Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
yielded, making at the same time a solemn protestation that 
|>|ibe yielded to compulsion. The lands were resumed; but the 
^Hbeasuie was not so easily obtained. It was necessary to use n 
^^iolence. A body of the Company's troops marched to Fyza- 
Tiad, and forced the gates of the palace. The Princesses were 
confined to their own apartments. But still they refused to 
submit. Some more stringent mode of coercion was to be 
found. A mode was found of which, even at this distance of it 
time, we cannot speak without shame and sorrow. 

135. There were at Fyzabad two ancient men, Ireionging 
to that unhappy class which a practice, of immemorial antiq- 
uity in the East, has excluded from the pleasures of love 
and from the hope of posterity. It has always been held in x 
Asiatic courts that beings thus estranged from sympathy 
with their kind are those whom princes may most safely 
trust. Sujah Dowlab had been of that opinion. He had given 
his entire confidence to the two eunuchs; and after his death 
they remained at the head of the household of his widow. « 

136. These men were, by the orders of the British govern- 
ment, seized, imprisoned, ironed,' starved almost to death, in 
order to extort money from the Princesses. After they had 
been two months in confinement, their health gave way. 
They implored permission to take a little exercise in the jg 
garden of their prison. The officer who was in charge of 
them stated that, if they were allowed this indulgence, there 
was not the smallest chance of their escaping, and that their 
irons really added nothing to the security of the custody in 



which they were kept. He did not understand the plan Q 
his superiors. Their object in these inflictions was not security 

I but torture; and al! mitigation was refused. Yet this was no 

I the worst. It was resolved by an English government tha 

% these two infirm old men should be delivered to the tormeo 
tors. For that purpose they were removed to Lucknow. Wha 
horrors their dungeon there witnessed can only be guessed 
But there remains on the records of Parliament, this lettei 
written by a British resident to a British soldier. 

to 137. "Sir, the Nabob having determined to inflict corpori 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, this is t 
desire that his officers, when they shall come, may have fre 
access to the prisoners, and be permitted to do with them a 
they shall see proper." 

IS 1.38. While these barbarities were perpetrated at Lucknow 
the Princesses were still under duress at Fyzabad. Food v 
allowed to enter their apartments only in such scanty quaa 
titles that their female attendants were in danger of perishin{ 
with hunger. Month after month this cruelty continued, 

»at length, after twelve hundred thousand pounds had bees 
wrung out of the Princesses, Hastings began to think that i 
had really got to the bottom of their coffers, and that no rigo 
could extort more. Then al length the wretched mi 
were detained at Lucknow regained their liberty. 

ij their irons were knocked off, and the doors of their prisol 
opened, their quivering lips, the tears which ran down the! 
cheeks, and the thanksgivings which they poured forth to t 

t common Father of Mussulmans and Christians, melted eva 

' Ahe stout hearts of the English warriors who stood by. 

JO 139. But we must not forget to do justice to Sir Elija] 
Impey's conduct on this occasion. It was not indeed < 
for him to intrude himself into a business so endrely aliei 
from all his official duties. But there was something inexprc 
sibly alluring, we must suppose, in the peculiar rankneas c 

u the iaiiaay wbtch waft then to be got at i<uckiH>w. <. 
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ried thither as fast a3 relays of palanquin-bearers could cany 
him. A crowd of people came before him with affidavits 
against the Begums, ready drawn in their hands. Those 
affidavits he did not read. Some of them, indeed, he could 
not read; for they were in the dialects of Northern India, ; 
and no interpreter was employed. He administered the oath 
to the deponents with all possible expedition, and asked not 
a single question, not even whether they had perused the state- 
ments to which they swore. This work performed, he got 
again into his palanquin, and posted back to Calcutta, to be i 
in time for the opening of term. The cause was one which, by 
his own confession, lay altogether out of his jurisdiction. 
Under the charter of justice, he had no more right to inquire 
into crimes committed by Asiatics in Oude, than the Lord 
President of the Court of Sessions of Scotland to hold an ij 
assize at Exeter. He had no right to try the Begums, nor did 
he pretend to try them. With what object, then, did 
he undertake so long a journey? Evidently in order that he 
might give, in an irregular manner, that sanction which in a 
regular mamier he could not give, to the crimes of those who 
had recently hired him; and in order that a confused mass of 
testimony which he did not sift, which he did not even read, 
might acquire an authority not properly belonging to it, from 
the signature of the highest judicial functionary in India. 

140, The time was approaching, however, when he was to 
be stripped of that robe which has never, since the Revolution, 
been disgraced so foully as by him. The state of India had 
for some time occupied much of the attention of the British 
Parliament. Towards the close of the American war, two 
committees of the Commons sat on Eastern affairs. In one », 
Edmund Burke took the lead. The other was under the 
presidency of the able and versatile Henry Dundas, then 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. Great as are the changes which 
during the last sixty years have taken place in our Asiatic 
I tikB rqiorts which thoae committees laid on the 
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table of the House will still be found most interesting t 

I instructive. 

141, There was as yet no connection between the Compa 

I and either of the great parties in the state. The minist 

i motive to defend Indian abuses, On the contrary, 

was for their interest to show, if possible, that the govei 

ment and patronage of our Oriental empire might, with a( 

I vantage, be transferred to themselves. The votes therefoi 
which, in consequence of the reports made by the two 

tt nuttees, were passed by the Commons, breathed the spirit 

^ stem and indignant Justice, The severest epithets were i 
plied to several of the measures of Hastings, espedaUy to t 
Rohilla war; and it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Dund 
that the Company ought to recall a Governor-Generai w 

15 had brought such calamities on the Indian people, and su 
dishonor on the British name. An act was passed for limiti 
the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. The bargain wW 
Hastings had made with the Chief Justice was condemned 
the strongest terms; and an address was presented to tl 

» king, praying that Impey might be summoned home to ansn 

»for his misdeeds. 
142. Impey was recalled by a letter from the Secretary 
State. But the proprietors of India Stock resolutely refu9 
to dismiss Hastings from their service, and passed a resol 
tion, affirming, what was undeniably true, that they were i 
trusted by law with the right of naming and removing th( 
ii Governor-General, and that they were not bound to ob 

the directions of a single branch of the legislature with lespi 
to such nomination or removal. 
JO 143. Thus supported by his employers, Hastings i 
at the head of the government of Bengal till the spring 
1785. His administration, so eventful and stormy, closed' 
almost perfect (]uiet, In the Council there was no regu! 
opposition to his measures. Peace was restored to India. 
ts Maimtta. war had ceased. Hydra' \ 
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had been concluded with his son, Tippoo; and the Camatic 
had been evacuated by the armies of Mysore. Since the 
termination of the American war, England had no European 
enemy or rival in the Eastern seas. 

144. On a general review of the long administration of Hast- s 
ings, it is impossible to deny that, against the great crimes 
by which it is blemished, we have to set off great public 
services. England had passed through a perilous crisis. She 
still, indeed, maintained her place in the foremost rank of 
European powers; and the manner in which she had defended 
herself against fearful odds had inspired surrounding nations 
with a high opinion both of her spirit and of her strength. 
Nevertheless, in every part of the world, except one, she had 
been a loser. Not only had she been compelled to acknowl- 
edge the independence of thirteen colonies peopled by her 
children, and to conciliate the Irish by giving up the right of 
legislating for them; but, in the Mediterranean, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, on the coast of Africa, on the continent of America, 
she had been compelled to cede the fruits of her victories in 
former wars, Spain regained Minorca and Florida; France 
regained Senegal, Goree, and several West Indian Islands. 
The only quarter of the world, in which Britain had lost noth- 
ing was the quarter in which her interests had been committed 
to the care of Hastings. In spite of the utmost exertions both 
of European and AsiaUc enemies, the power of our country 
in the East had been greatly augmented. Benares was sub- 
jected; the Nabob Vizier reduced to vassalage. That our 
influence had been thus extended, nay, that Fort William and 
Fort St. George had not been occupied by hostile armies, was 
owing, if we may trust the general voice of the English in »^ 
India, to the skill and resolution of Hastings. 

145. His internal administration, with all its blemishes, 
gives him a title to be considered as one of the most remarkable 
men in our history. He dissolved the double government. 
Heicansferred the direction of affairs to English hajids, Out 




f a frightful anarchy, he deduced at least a rude and mip< 
. order. The whole organization by which justice ■ 
i dispensed, revenue collected, peace maintained throughout i 
L territory not inferior in population to the dominions of Loui 
3 the Sixteenth or of the Emperor Joseph, was formed i 
superintended by him. He boasted that every public c 
without exception, which existed when he left Bengal, was h 
creation. It is quite true that this system, after all the i 
provements suggested by the experience of sixty years, stiU 
JO needs improvement, and that it was at first far more defective 
than it now is. But whoever seriously considers what it is to 
construct from the beginning the whole of a machine so vast 
and complex as a government, wOl allow that what Hastings 
effected deserves high admiration. To compare the most 
1! celebrated European ministers to him seems to us as unjust 
as it would be to compare the best baker in London with 
Robinson Crusoe, who, before he could bake a single loaf, 

thad to make his plow and his harrow, his fences and his si 
crows, his sickle and his 3ail, his miU and his oven. 
146. The just fame of Hastings rises still higher, when « 
reflect that he was not bred a statesman; that he was s 
from school to a countinghouse; and that he was employaJ 
during the prime of his manhood as a commercial agent, fd 
from all intellectual society. 

>s 147. Nor must we forget that all, or almost all, to whon 
when placed at the head of affairs, he could apply for as^sl 
ance, were persons who owed as little as himself, or less t 
himself, to education. A minister in Europe finds himsell 
on the first day on which he commences his functions, ; 

30 rounded by experienced public servants, the depositaries 
official traditions. Hastings had no such help. His own r 
flection, his own energy, were to supply the place of all Dowi 
ing Street and Somerset House. Having had no facilities for 
learning, he was forced to teach. He had first to form himself, 

M anil then to fonn his instrumeata; and tiiis not in.fr^ 
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irtment, but in all the departments of the administra- 

148. It must be added that, while engaged in this most 
arduous task, he was constantly trammeled by orders from 
home, and frequently borne down by a majority in council, ; 
The preservation of an Empire from a formidable combina- 
tion of foreign enemies, the construction of a government 
in all its parts, were accomplished by him, while every ship 
brought out bales of censure from his employers, and while 
the records of every consultation were filled with acrimonious : 
minutes by his colleagues. We believe that there never was 
a public man whose temper was so severely tried; not Marl- 
borough, when thwarted by the Dutch Deputies; not Wel- 
lington, when he had to deal at once with the Portuguese 
Regency, the Spanish Juntas, and Mr. Perceval. But the : 
temper of Hastings was equal to almost any trial. It was 
not sweet; but it was calm. Quick and vigorous as his intel- 
lect was, the patience with which he endured the most cruel 
vexations, till a remedy could be found, resembled the patience 
of stupidity. He seems to have been capable of resentment, ! 
bitter and long-enduring; yet his resentment so seldom hurried 
him into any blunder, that it may be doubted whether what 
appeared to be revenge was anything but policy. 

149. The effect of this singular equanimity was that he al- 
ways had the full command of all the resources of one of the : 
most fertile minds that ever existed. Accordingly no com- 
plication of perils and embarrassments could perplex him. 
For every difficulty he had a contrivance ready; and, whatever 
may be thought of the justice and humanity of some of his 
contrivances, it is certain that they seldom failed to serve , 
the purpose for which they were designed. 

150. Together with this extraordinary talent for devising 
dients, Hastings possessed, in a very high degree, another 

mt scarcely less necessary to a man in his situation; we 
Mt lor eoadMcting politicai conttoveisy. It la; 
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I as necessary to an Knglish statesman in the East that ! 

J Bhould be able to write, as it is to a minister in this counti 

that he should be able to speak. It is chiefly by the oratoi 

of a public man here that the nation judges of his power 

s It is from the letters and reports of a public man in Indi 

that the dispensers of patronage form their estimate of hiri 

In each case, the talent which receives peculiar encoura 

ment is de\-eloped. perhaps at the expense of the other powei 

In this country, we sometimes hear men speak above the 

lo abilities. It is not very unusual to find gentlemei 

Indian service who write above their abUities. The EngUs 
politician is a little too much of a debater; the Indian poliUct 
I a little too much of an essayist. 

. Of the numerous servants of the Company who hai 

s distinguished themselves as framers of minutes and dispatclu 

Hastings stands at the head. He was indeed the fierson wl 

II gave to the official writing of the Indian governments t 

I^H character which it still retains. He was matched against | 

^H common antagonii^t. But even Francis was forced to acknon 

^He edge, with sullen and resentful candor, that there was no i 

^H tending against the pen of Hastings. And in truth, the C 

^m emor-General's power of making out a case, of perplex 

^B what it was inconvenient that people should understand, a 

^H of setting in the clearest point of view whatever would I 

^Bi the light, was incomparable. His style must be praised t 

^V some reservation. It was in general forcible, pure, and [ 

ished; but it was sometimes, though not often, turgid, 

on one or two occasions, even bomhastic. Perhaps the fondnf 

of Hastings for Persian literature may have tended to corr 

^■p bis taste. 

^^M i$2. And, since we have referred to his literary t 
^^r would be most unjust not to praise the judicious encou 
I ment which, as a ruler, he gave to libera! studies and c 

researches. His patronage was extended, with prudent { 
g eroHty, to voyage, travels, a^iehmeiits, puU 
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did little, it is true, towards introducing into India the learning 
of the West, To make the youDg natives of Bengal familiar 
with Milton and Adam Smith, to substitute the geography, 
astronomy, and surgery of Europe for the dotage of the Brah- 
Tninical superslilion, or for the imperfect science of andent 
Greece transfused through Arabian expositions, this was a 
scheme reserved to crown the beneficent administration of a 
far more virtuous ruler. Still it is impossible to refuse high 
commendation to a man who, taken from a ledger to govern 
an empire, overwhelmed by public business, surrounded by 
people as busy as himself, and separated by thousands of 
leagues from almost all literary society, gave, both by his 
example and by his munificence, a great impulse to ieaming. 
In Persian and Arabic literature he was deeply skilled. With 
the Sanscrit he was not himself acquainted; but those who 
first brought that language to the knowledge of the European 
students owed much to his encouragement. It was under his 
protection that the Asiatic Society commenced its honorable 
career. That distinguished body selected him to be its first 
president; but with excellent taste and feeling, he declined the ta 
honor in favor of Sir WiUiam Jones. But the chief advantage 
which the students of Oriental letters derived from his patron- 
age remains to be mentioned. The Pundits ' of Bengal had 
always looked with great jealousy on the attempts of for- 
eigners to pry into those mysteries which were locked up in 
the sacred dialect. The Brahmin ical religion has been per- 
secuted by the Mahommedans, What the Hindoos knew of 
the spirit of the Portuguese government might warrant them 
in apprehending persecution from Christians. That appre- 
hension, the wisdom and moderation of Hastings removed. 30. 
He was the first foreign ruler who succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of the hereditary priests of India, and who induced 
them to lay open to English scholars the secrets of the old 
Brahminical theology and jurisprudence. 
' I.Mi1iBd BiatinumB. 
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153. It is indeed impossible to deny that, in the great art 

if inspiring large masses of human beings with confidence and 

I attachment, no ruler ever surpassed Hastings. If he had 

I made himself popular with the English by giving up the Ben- 

I ipdcx'S to extortion and oppression, or if, on the other hand, 

I he hud conciliated the Bengalees and alienated tlie English, 

I there n'ould have been no cause for wonder. What is peculiar 

I III liiin is thut, being the chief of a small band of strangers, 

I vbo exercised boundless power o\-er a great indigenous popu- 

lliktion, he made himself beloved both by the subject many 

I »ud by the dominant few. The aSection felt for him by the 

I civil scrNice was singularly ardent and constant. Through 

I Itll his disastns and perils, Ms brethren stood by hiin with 

I steadfast loyalty. Hie army, at the same time, loved him 

■ •» armies have sdd<Hn lo\'cd any but the greatest chiefs who 

\ haw led them to victory. Even in his disputes with distin- 

I yuished militaiy men, he could always count on the support 

I of the military profesGton. While such was his entire over 

I Ihe hearts of Ms countrymen, he enjoved among the natives 

pa popularity, -such as other governors have perhaps better 

merited, but such as no other governor has been able to attain. 

He spoke their vernacular dialects with facility and precision, 

He was intimately acquainted with theu' feelings and usages. 

On one or two occasions, for great ends, he deliberately acted 

, in defiance of their opinion; but on such occaaons he gained 

more in their respect than be lost in their love. In general, 

he carefully a^'oided all that could shock their national or 

rehgioius prejudices. His administration was indeed in many 

respects faulty; but the Bengalee standard of good gov^n- 

» meat was not Mgh. Under the Nabobs, the hurricane el 

Mahratta cavalry had passed annually over the rich allnvifl 

plain. But even the Mahratta shrank from a co[^i(± wifl 

the mi^ty children of the sea: and the immense rice harvcM 

i»e Lower Ganges were safely gathned in, under the pH 
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had been more rapacious and merciJess even than the Mab- 
rattas; but tiat generation had passed away. Defective as 
was the police, heavy as were the public burdens, it is probable 
that the oldest man in Benga! could not recollect a season of 
equal security and prosperity. For the first time within living s 
memory, the province was placed under a government strong 
enough to prevent others from robbing, and not inclined to 
play the robber itself. These things inspired good will, 
the same time the constant success of Hastings and the manner 
in which he extricated himself from every difficulty made him m 
an object of superstitious admiration; and the more than regal 
splendor which he sometimes displayed dazzled a people who 
have much in common with children. Even now, after the 
lapse of more than fifty years, the natives of India still talk 
of him as the greatest of the English; and nurses sing children is 
to sleep with a jingling ballad about the fleet horses and richly 
caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein. 

154. The gravest offense of which Hastings was guilty did 
not affect his popularity with the people of Bengal; for those 
offenses were committed against neighboring states. Those «« 
offenses, as our readers must have perceived, we are not dis- 
posed to vindicate; yet, in order that the censure may be 
justly apportioned to the transgression, it is fit that the motive 
of the criminal should be taken into consideration. The 
motive which prompted the worst acts of Hastings was mis- a 
directed and ill-reguiated public spirit. The rales of jusUce, 
the sentiments of humanity, the plighted faith of treaties, 
were in his view as nothing, when opposed to the immediate 
interest of the state. This is no justification, according to the 
principles either of morality, or of what we believe to be ja 
identical with morality, namely, far-sighted policy. Never- 
theless the common sense of mankind, which in questions of 
this sort seldom goes far wrong, will always recognize a dis- 
tinction between crimes which originate in an inordinate zeal 
j|nWiMI'f?Tm¥*"gealtfa) and crimes which origiaate in setSrii j 
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I cupidity. To the benefit of this distinction Hastings is fairly 
r enUUed. There is, we conceive, no reason to suspect that the 
(Rohilla war, the revolution of Benares, or the spoliation of 
the Princesses of Oude, added a rupee to his fortiuie. We 
5 will not affirm that, in all pecuniary dealings, he showed that 
punctilious integrity, that dread of the faintest appearance of 
evil, which is now the glory of the Indian civil service. But 
when the school in which he had been trained and the temp- 
tations to which he was exposed are considered, we are more 
iQ inclined to praise him for his general uprightness with respect 
' to money, than rigidly to blame him for a few transactions 

Iwliich would now be called indelicate and irregular, but which 
even now would hardly be designated as corrupt. A rapacious 
man he certainly was not. Had he been so, he would infallibly 
IS have returned to Ms country the richest subject in Europe. 
We speak within compass, when we say that, without applyii^ 
any extraordinary pressure he might easily have obtained 
from the zemindars of the Company's provinces and from the 
neighboring princes, in the course of thirteen years, more 
» than three millions Stirling, and m^ht have outshone the 
splendor of Carlton House and of the Palais Royal. He brou^)fl 
home a fortune such as a Governor-General, fond of stat^f 
and careless of thrift, might easily, during so long a tenu^H 
of office, save out of his legal salary. Mrs. Hastings, we a^| 
a afraid, was less scrupulous. It was generally believed th^H 
she accepted presents with great alacrity, and that she thi^| 
formed, without the connivance of her husband, a priva^H 
hoard amounting to several lacs of rupees. We are the mo^H 
inclined to give credit to this story, because Mr. Gleig, ^ril^| 
Lao cannot but have heard it, does not, as far as we have observeifl 
I notice or contradict it. ^M 

ft 155. The influence of Mrs. Hastings over her husband w^| 
H indeed such that ^he might easily have obtained much hug^| 
^t sums than she was ever accused of receiving. At length h^| 
Mgicfllth faaean to give w^; mm* tt^t ^&«^B»ttoB^:a<ll^i^■^^ 
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ainst his will, was compelled to send her to England, He 
ms to have loved her with that love which is peculiar to 
men of strong minds, to men whose affection is not easily won 
or widely diffused- The talk of Calcutta ran for some time on 
the luxurious manner in which he fitted up the roundhouse 
of an Indiaman for her accommodation, on the profusion of 
sandalwood and carved ivory which adorned her cabin, and 
on the thousands of rupees which had been expended in order 
to procure for her the society of an agreeable female companion 
during the voyage. We may remark here that the letters of 
Hastings to his wife are exceedingly characteristic. They are 
tender, and full of indications of esteem and confidence; but, 
at the same time, a little more ceremonious than is usual in 
so intimate a relation. The solemn courtesy with which he 
compliments "his elegant Marian" reminds us now and then 
of the dignified air with which Sir Charles Grandison bowed 
over Miss Byron's hand in the cedar parlor. 

156. After some months, Hastings prepared to follow his 
wife, to England. When it was announced that he was about 
to quit his office, the feeling of the society which he had so 
long governed manifested itself hy many signs. Addresses 
poured in from Europeans and Asiatics, from civil function- 
aries, soldiers and traders. On the day on which he delivered 
up the keys of office, a crowd of friends and admirers formed 
a lane to the quay where he embarked. Several barges escorted 
him far down the river; and some attached friends refused to 
quit him till the low coast of Bengal was fading from the view, 
and till the pilot was leaving the ship. 

157. Of his voyage little is known except that he amused 
himself with books and with Ms pen; and that, among the 
compositions by which he beguiled the tediousness of that 
long leisure, was a pleasing imitation of Horace's OUum Dhos 
Togat. This little poem was inscribed to Mr. Shore, afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth, a man of whose integrity, humanity, and 

|^^^gge^^igiByo55iblc to speak too highty, but who, like gwne 
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Other excellent members of the civil service, extended to th^ 
conduct of liis friend Hastings an indulgence of which his own 
conduct never stood in need. 

158. The voyage was, for those times, very speedy. . 
i was little more than four months on the sea. In June, 1785, 

he landed at Plymouth, posted to London, appeared at Courtj 
paid his respects to Leadenhall Street, and then retired with 
his wife to Cheltenham. 

159. He was greatly pleased with his reception. The King 
[o treated him with marked distinction. The Queen, who had 

already incurred much censure on account of the favor which, 
in spite of the ordinary severity of her virtue, she had show] 
to the "elegant Marian," was not less gracious to Hastings. 
The Directors received him in a solemn sitting; and theil 

[J chairman read to him a vote of thanks which they had passed 
without one dissentient voice. "I find myself," said Hastings, 
in a letter written about a quarter of a year after his arrival 
in England, "I find myself everywhere, and universally, treated 
with evidences, apparent even to my own observation, that 

K I p(ffisess the good opinion of my country." 

^^6o. The confident and exulting tone of his correspondence 
about this time is the more remarkable, because he had al- 
ready received ample notice of the attack which was in prepa- 
ration. Within a week after he landed at Plymouth, Burke 
15 gave notice in the House of Commons of a motion seriously 
afiecting a gentleman lately returned from India. The s 
sion, however, was then so far advanced, that it was impossible 
to enter on so extensive and important a subject. 
161. Hastings, it is clear, was not sensible of the danger 
ja his position. Indeed that sagacity, that judgment, thatj 
readiness in devising expedients, which had distinguiahet^ 
him in the East, seemed now to have forsaken him; not th^ 
liis abilities were at ail impaired; not that he was not still th| 
same man who had triumphed over Francis and Nuncomai*, 
,s who had Qiade the Chid Justice and the Nabob Vii^ 
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tools, who had deposed Cheyte Sing, and repelled Hyder Ali. 
But an oak, as Mr. Grattan finely said, should not be trans- 
planted at fifty. A man who, having left England when a 
boy, returns to it after thirty or forty years passed ui India, 
will find, be his talents what they may, that he has much } 
both to learn and to unlearn before he can take a place among 
English statesmen. The working of a representative system, 
the war of parties, the arts of debate, the influence of the 
press, are startling novelties to him. Surrounded on every 
side by new madiines and new tactics he is as much bewil- 1 
dered as Hannibal would have been at Waterloo, or The- 
listocles at Trafalgar. His very acuteneas deludes him. 

■ vigor causes him to stumble. The more correct his 
t&xims, when applied to the state of society to which he is 
accustomed, the more certain they are to lead him astray, 1 
This was strikingly the case with Hastings. In India he had 
a bad hand; but he was master of the game, and he won every 
stake. In England he held excellent cards, if he had known 
how to play them; and it was chiefly by his own errors that 
he was brought to the verge of ruin. 

162. Of all his errors the most serious was perhaps the 

choice of a champion. Clive, in similar circumstances, had 

made a singularly happy selection. He put himself into the 

hands of Wedderbum, afterwards Lord Loughborough, one 

of the few great advocates who have also been great in the > 

House of Commons. To the defense of Clive, therefore, noth- 

^^Bs was wanting, neither learning nor knowledge of the world, 

^^^Klier forensic acuteness nor tliat eloquence which charms 

^^Hutical assemblies. Hastings intrusted his interests to a very 

different person, a major in the Bengal army, named ScotL t 

This gentleman had been sent over from India some time 

before as the agent of the Governor- General. It was rumored 

t his services were rewarded with Oriental munificence; 

I we believe that he received much more than Hastings 

ntly spase. The Major obtained a aeat i 
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'arliament, and was there regarded as the organ of h 
iloyer. It was evidently impossible that a gentleman so sil 
uated could speak with the authority which belongs to ai 
independent position. Nor had the agent of Hastings 1 
talents necessary for obtaining the ear of an assembly which 
accustomed to listen to great orators, had naturally becom( 
fastidious. He was always on his legs; he was very tedious 
and he had only one topic, the merits and wrongs of Hastings 
Everybody who knows the House of Commons will easilj 
what followed. The Major was soon considered as th 
'greatest bore of his time. His exertions were not confined t 
Parliament. There was hardly a day on which the news 
papers did not contain some puS upon Hastings, signed Asi 
alicits or Bcngalensis, but known to be written by the indeq 
futigable Scott; and hardly a month in which some bulk] 
pamphlet on the same subject, and from the same pen, dii 
not pass to the trunkmakers and the pastrycooks. As to thj 
gentleman's capacity for conducting a delicate question througl 
ParUament, our readers will want no evidence beyond iha 
which they will find in letters preserved in these volumes 
We will give a single specimen of his temper and judgmeni 
fi designated the greatest man then living as "that rqitH 
!r. Burke." 

163. In spite, however, of this unfortunate choice, the gen 
aspect of affairs was favorable to Hastings. The J 
on his side. The Company and its servants were zealou 
his cause. Among public men he had many ardent friende 
iuch were Lord Mansfield, who had outlived the vigt 
his body, but not that of his mind; and Lord Lansdowiif 
who, though unconnected with any party, retained the i 
portance which belongs to great talents and knowledge, Th 
noinisters were generaily believed to be favorable to the I 
Governor-General. They owed their power to the dame 
rhich had been raised against Mr. Fox's East India Bi{ 
BiUbors of that biil> vhai oocaatA, sf invs 




Jhts, and of setting up powers unknown to the constitution, 
d defended themselves by pointing to the crimes of Hastings, 
and by arguing that abuses so ejclraordinary justified sxtraor- 
dinary measures. Those who, by opposing that bill, had raised 
themselves to the head of atTairs, would naturally be inclined , 
to extenuate the evils which had been made the plea for ad- 
ministering so violent a remedy; and such, in fact, was their 
general disposition. The Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in par- 
ticular, whose great place and force of intellect gave him a 
weight in the government inferior only to that of Mr. Pittj 
espoused the cause of Hastings with indecorous violence. 
Mr, Pitt, though he had censured many parts of the Indian 
system, had studiously abstained from saying a word against 
the late chief of the Indian government. To Major Scott, 
indeed, the young minister had in private extolled Hastings 
as a great, a wonderful man, who had the highest claims on 
the government. There was only one objection to granting 
all that so eminent a servant of the public could ask. The 
resolution of censure still remained on the journals of the 
House of Commons. That resolution was, indeed, unjust; 
but, till it was rescinded, could the minister advise the King 
to bestow any mark of approbation on the person censured? 
If Major Scott is to be trusted, Mr. Pitt declared that this 
was the only reason which prevented the advisers of the Crown 
from conferring a peerage on the late Governor-General. Mr. 
Dundas was the only important member of the administration 
who was deeply committed to a different view of the subject. 
He had moved the resolution which created the difficulty; 
but even from him little was to be apprehended. Since he had 
presided over the committee on Eastern affairs, great changes 
had taken place. He was surrounded by new allies; he had 
fixed his hopes on new objects; and whatever may have been 
his good qualiries,^-and he had many, — flattery itself never 
reckoned rigid consistency in the number. 

S ^tom tbt Miniatiy, therefore, Hastipgs faatf 
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^H reason to expect support; and the Ministiy was very powerfu 
^F The Opposition was loud and vehement against him. But t 
Opposition, though formidable from the wealth and influen( 
of some of its members, and from the admirable talents aoi 
s eloquence of others, was outnumbered in Parliament, an( 
odious throughout the country. Nor, as far as we can Judg( 
was the Opposition generally desirous to engage in so seriou 
an undertaking as the impeachment of an Indian Governoi 

»Sudi an impeachment must last for years. It must impos 
on the chiefs of the party an immense load of labor. Yet i 
could scarcely, in any manner, aSect the event of the ^ 
political game. The followers of the coalition were therefor 
more inclined to revile Hastings than to prosecute him. 
lost no opportunity of coupling his name with the names 

ij the most hateful tyrants of whom history makes mentioi 
The wits of Brooks's aimed their keenest sarcasms both i 
his public and at his domestic life. Some fine diamonds whic 
he had presented, as it was rumored, to the royal family, i 
a certain richly car\'ed ivory bed which the Queen had don 

ao hira the honor to accept from him, were favorite subjects t 
ridicule. One lively f>oet proposed that the great acts of t 
fair Marian's present husband should be immortalized by t 
pencil of his predecessor; and that Imhoff should be employe 
to embellish the House of Commons with paintings of the blee 

^ ing Rohillas, of Nuncomar swinging, of Cheyte Sing lettii 
himself down to the Ganges. Another, in an exquisitely hunuH 
ous parody of Vergil's third eclogue, propounded the questicn 
what that mineral could be of which the rays had power to D 
the most austere of princesses the friend of a wanton. A t 

30 described, with gay malevolence, the gorgeous appearance C 
Mrs. Hastings at St. James's, the galaxy of jewels, torn froi 
Indian Begums, which adorned her headdress, her neckla^ 
gleaming with future votes, and the depending questions t 
shone upon her ears. Satirical attacks of this descriptioi 

35 and perhaps a motion for a vote of ceasfOK, v^ndA h 
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fied the great body of the Opposition. But there were two men 
whose indignation was not to be so appeased, Philip Francis 
and Edmund Burke. 

165. Francis had recently entered the House of Commons, 
and had already established a character there for industry s 
and ability. He labored indeed under one most unfortunate 
defect, want of fluency. But he occasionally expressed himself 
with a dignity and energy worthy of the greatest orators. 
Before he had been many days in Parliament, he incurred the 
bitter dislike of Pitt, who constantly treated him with as much 
asperity as the laws of debate would allow. Neither lapse of 
years nor change of scene had mitigated the eimiities which 
Frapcis had brought back from the East. After his usual 
fashion, he mistook his malevolence for virtue, nursed it, as 
preachers tell us that we ought to nurse our good dispositions, 
and paraded it, on all occasions, with Pharisaical ostentation. 

166. The zeal of Burke was still fiercer, but it was far purer. 
Men imable to understand the elevation of his mind have 
tried to find out some discreditable motive for the vehemence 
and pertinacity which he showed on this occasion. But they 
have altogether failed. The idle story that he had some pri- 
vate slight to revenge has long been given up, even by the 
advocates of Hastings. Mr. Gleig supposes that Burke was 
actuated by party spirit, that he retained a bitter remem- 
brance of the fall of the coalition, that he attributed that fall 
to the e.xertions of the East India interest, and that he con- 
sidered Hastings as the head and the representative of that 
interest. This explanation seems to be sufficiently refuted by 
a reference to dates. The hostihty of Burlve to Hastings com- 
menced long before the coahtion; and lasted long after Burke 
had become a strenuous supporter of those by whom the 
coalition had been defeated. It began when Burke and Fox, 
closely allied together, were attacking the influence of the 
crown, and calling for peace with the American republic. It 
GOfllwiKd tiil Purke, aiienated from Fox, and ioiided iritii n 
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ithe favors of the crown, died, preaching a crusade agai 
French republic. We surely cannot attribute to the events fl 

784 an enmity which began in 1781, and which retained i 
diminished force Ipng after persons far more deeply in;iplicate 
than Hastings in the events of 17S4 had been cordially forgivei 
And why should we look for any other explanation of Burke 
conduct than that which we find on the surface? The plai 
truth is that Hastings had committed some great crime! 
and that the thought of those crimes made the blood of Burk 
boil in his veins. For Burke was a man in whom compassio 
for suffering, and hatred of injustice and tyranny, were i 
strong as in Las Casas or Ciarkson. And although in I 
as in Las Casas and in Ciarkson, these noble feelings wei 
alloyed with the infirmity which belongs to human natun 
he is, like them, entitled to this great praise, that he devote 
years of intense labor to the service of a people with vrhov 
he had neither blood nor language, neither reUgion nor mannei 
in common, and from whom no requital, no thanks, no applau! 
could be expected. 

167, His knowledge of India was such as few, even of thoi 
Europeans who have passed many years in that countr 
have attained, and such as certainly was never attained b 
any public man who had not quitted Europe. He had studle 
the history, the laws, and the usages of the East with i 
industry, such as is seldom found united to so much genit 
and so much sensibihty. Others have perhaps been equal^ 
laborious, and have collected an equal mass of material 
But the manner in which Burke brought his higher powel 
of hitellect to work on statements of facts, and on tables a 
figures, was peculiar to himself. In every part of those hu( 
bales of Indian information which repelled almost all oth 
readers, his mind, at once philosophical and poetical, fouj 
thing to instruct or to delight. His reason analyzed tu 
.dige.sted those vast and shapeless masses; his imagmatii 
■tnui c<domi them. Out oj f^arknrtw agdjj 
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r cdn'fuaoD, he formed a multitude of ingenious theories 
i vivid pictures. He had, in the highest degree, that noble 
faculty whereby man is able to live in the past and in the 
future, in the distant and in the unreal. India and its inhabi- 
tants were not to him, as to most Englishmen, mere names j 
and abstractions, but a real country and a real people. The 
burning sun, the strange vegetation of the palm and the cocoa 
tree, the ricefield, the lank, the huge trees, older than tlie 
Mogul empire, under which the village crowds assemble, 
the thatched roof of the peasant's hut, the rich tracery of the u 
mosque where the imaum ^ prays with his face to Mecca, the 
drums, and banners, and gaudy idols, the devotee swinging 
in the air, the graceful maiden with the pitcher on her head, 
descending the steps to the riverside, the black faces, the 
long beards, the yellow streais of sect, the tin-bans and the u 
flowing robes, the spears and the silver maces, the elephants 
with their canopies of state, the gorgeous palanquin of the 
prince, and the close litter of the noble lady, all these things 
were to him as the objects amidst which his own life had 
been passed, as the objects which lay on the road between m 
Beaconsfield and St. James's Street. All India was present 
to the eye of his mind, from the balls where suitors laid gold 
and perfumes at the feet of sovereigns to the wild moor where 
the gypsy camp was pitched, from the bazaar, l^umming like 
a beehive with the crowd of buyers and sellers, to the jungle i< 
where the lonely courier shakes his bunch of iron rings to scare 
away the hyenas. He had just as hvely an idea of the insur- 
rection at Benares as of Lord George Gordon's riots, and of 
the execution of Nuucomar as of the execution of Dr. Dodd. 
Oppression in Bengal was to him the same thing as oppression mm 
in the streets of London. 

i68. He saw that Hastings had been giutty of some most 
tmjustifiable acts. All that followed was natural and neces- 
sary in a mind like Burke's. His imagination and his passions, 
' AMohaounedan priest. . 
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.once excited, hurried him beyond the bounds of justice i 
good sense. His reason, powerful as It was, became the slai) 
of feelings which it should have controlled. His indignatioi 
virtuous in its origin, acquired too much of the character ( 
personal aversion. He couid see no mitigating circui 
no redeeming merit. His temper, which, though generous an 
affectionate, had always been irritable, had now been mad 
almost savage by bodily infirmities and mental vexation! 
Conscious of great powers and great virtues, he found hjmsel 
in age and poverty, a mark for the hatred of a perfidious com 
and a deluded people. In Parliament his eloquence was ot 
of date. A yoimg generation, which knew him not, had fill* 
the House. Whenever he rose to speak, his voice was drowne 
by the unseemly interruption of lads who were in their cradli 
when his orations on the Stamp Act called forth the applau; 
of the great Earl of Chatliam. These things bad produced o 
his proud and sensitive spirit an effect at which we t 

He could no longer discuss any question with caIn 
ness, or make allowance for honest differences of opinioi 
Those who think that he was more violent and a 
in debates about India than on other occasions are ill informfl 
respecting the last years of his life. In the discussions on t 
Commercial Treaty with the Court of Versailles, on the B 
gency, on the French Revolution, he showed even more vii 
lence than in conducting the impeachment. Indeed it ma 
be remarked that the very persons who called him a mischiei 
ous maniac, for condemning in burning words the RohiUa v 
and the spoliation of the Begums, exalted him into a propfai 
as soon as he began to declaim, with greater vehemence, a. 
not with greater reason, against the taking of the Bastille a 
the insults offered to Marie Antoinette. To us he appears t 
have been neither a maniac in the former case, nor a proptu 
the latter, but in both cases a great and good man, U 
,lo extravagance by a sensibility which domineered over i 
faculties. 
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fifig. It may be doubted whether the personal antipathy of 
inds, or the nobler indignation of Burke, would have led 
thar party to adopt extreme measures against Hastings, if 
his own conduct had been Judicious. He should have felt 
that, great as his public services had been, he was not fault- 
less, and should have been content to make his escape, with- 
out aspiring to the honors of a triumph. He and his agent 
took a different view. They were impatient for the rewards 
which, as they conceived, were deferred only tili Burke's at- 
tack should be over. They accordingly resolved to force on a 
decisive action with an enemy for whom, if they had been wise, 
they would have made a bridge of gold. On the first day of 
the session of 1786, Major Scott rnnincled Burke of the notice' 
given in the preceding year, and asked whether it was seriously 
intended to bring any charge against the late Governor-Gen- 
eral. This challenge left no course open to the Opposition, 
except to come forward as accusers, or to acknowledge them- 
selves calumniators, The administration of Hastings had not 
been so blameless, nor was the great party of Fox and North 
so feeble, that it could be prudent to venture on so bold a de- 
fiance. The leaders of the Opposition instantly returned the 
only answer which they could with honor return; and the 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

170. Burke began his operations by applying for Papers, 
Some of the documents for which he asked were refused by 
the ministers, who, in the debate, held language such as strongly 
confirmed the prevailing opinion, that they intended to sup- 
port Hastings. In April, the charges were laid on the table. 
They had been drawn by Burke with great ability, though in 

a form too much resembling that of a pamphlet. Hastings j* 
was furnished with a copy of the accusation; and it was inti- 
mated to him that he might, if he thought fit, be heard in his 
own defense at the bar of the Commons. 

171. Here again Hastings was pursued by the sanie .fatality 
,^^^^^C\^ ' See p. 90 of d» text. * 
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which had attended him ever since the day when he set fo 
on English ground. It seemed to be decreed that this r 
so politic and so successful in the East, should commit not 
ing but blunders in Europe. Any judicious adviser 
have told hira that the best thing which he could do woii 
be to make an eloquent, forcible, and affecting oration at t 
bar of the House; but that, if he could not trust himself ( 
speak, and found it necessary to read, he ought to be as cw 
cise as pwssible. Audiences accustomed to extemporaneoi 
debating of the highest excellence are always impatient of loi 
written compositions. Hastings, however, sat down as he « 
have done at the Government house in Bengal, and prepan 
a paper of immense length. That paper, if recorded on t 
consultations of an Indian administration, would have bei 
justly praised as a very able minute. But it was now out i 
place. It fell flat, as the best written defense must have fa 
len flat, on an assembly accustomed to the animated < 
strenuous confiicts of Pitt and Fok. The members, as soon a 
their curiosity about the face and demeanor of so eminent a 
stranger was satisfied, walked away to dinner, and left Hast^ 
ings to tell b's story till midnight to the clerks and the S« 
geant at arms. 

172. All preliminary steps having been duly taken, Burk; 
in the beginning of June, brought forward the charge retatii 
to the Rohilla war. He acted discreetly in placing this i 
cusation in the van; for Dundas had formerly moved, and t] 
House had adopted, a resolution condemning, in the mo 
severe terms, the policy followed by Hastings with regard 
Rohilcund. Dundas had little, or rather, nothing to say 
defense of his own consistency; but he put a bold face on t 
matter, and opposed the motion. Among other things, he i 
dared that, though he still thought the Rohilla war unju: 
fiable, he considered the services which Hastings had saht 
quently; rendered to the state as sufficient to atone e 
t^gitipwlt, but voted Ti 
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and Hastings was absolved by a hundred and nineteen votes 
against sixty-seven. 

173. Hastings was now confident of victory. It seemed, 
indeed, that he had reason to be so. The Rohilla war was, 
of all his measures, that which his accusers might with great- s 
est advantage assail. It had been condemned by the Court 
of Directors. It had been condemned by the House of Com- 
mons. It bad been condemned by Mr. Dundas, who had since 
become the chief minister of the Crown for Indian aOairs. 
Vet Burke, having chosen this strong ground, had been com- h 
pletely defeated on it. That having failed here, he should 
succeed on any point, was generally thought impossible. It 
was rumored at the clubs and coffeehouses that one or perhaps 
two more charges would be brought forward, that if, on those 
charges, the sense of the House of Commons should be against u 
impeachment, the Opposition would let the matter drop, 
that Hastings would be immediately raised to the peerage, 
decorated with the star of the Bath, sworn of the Privy Coun- 
cil, and invited to lend the assistance of his talents and expe- 
rience to the India board. Lord Thurlow, indeed, some months « 
before, had spoken with contempt of the scruples which pre- 
vented Pitt from calling Hastings to the House of Lords; 
and had even said that, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was afraid of the Commons, there was nothing to prevent 
the Keeper of the Great Seal from taking the royal pleasure aj 
about a patent of peerage. The very title was chosen. Hast- 
ings was to be Lord Daylesford. For, through all changes of 
scene and changes of fortune, remained unchanged his attach- 
ment to the spot which had witnessed the greatness and the 
fall of his family, and which had borne so great a part in the 
first dreams of his young ambition. 

174. But in a very few days these fair prospects were over- 
cast. On the thirteenth of June, Mr. Fox brought forward, 
with great abUity and eloquence, the charge respecting the 
tl«^^^ til Cbeyte Sing. fr«nds iollowed on the same 
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■ tide. The friends of Hastings were in high spirits when Pi 
Hrow. With his usual abundance and felicity of language, ' 

■ Minister gave bis opinion on the case. He maintained tl 
ft the Governor- General was justified in calling on the Raja 

■ of Benares for pecuniary assistance, and imposing a fine wfae 
I that aKSiEtance was contumaciously withheld. He also thotigl 
Itlmt the conduct of the Governor-General during the i 

■ rcclion hiLiI been distinguished by ability and presence < 
K mind. He censured, with great bitterness, the conduct < 

■ Fruncjn, both in India and in Parliament, as most dishonest 
k nnd miiliffnnnt. The necessary inference from Pitt's arguments 
I •crmcd to be that Hastings ought to be honorably acquitted 
lAnd)H>th thr fri ends and the opponents of the Minister es|: 
I frt>ni him a dcclariition to that effect. To the astonishment « 
KUll linrlicn, be condudtnl by saying that, though he thought I 
ItlKhl in lUstinip to fine Cheyte Sing for contumacy, yet t 
lltmoiiiil of the fine was too great for the occasion. On tl 
Ignmnd, and on this ground alone, did Mr. Pitt, applaudi 

■ HVrry other part of the conduct of Hastings with regard I 
■Jlctiitrrt, declare that he should vote in favor of Mr, Fos 
|:|n\)|iiin. 

I 175. The House was thunderstruck; and it well mi^t 1 
I to. For the wrong done to Cheyte Sing, even had it I 
f-ttu itugitious as Fox and Francis contended, was a trifle v. 
I citnipared with ihe horrors which had been inflicted on Rohi 
I tund. But if Mr. Pitt's view of the case of Cheyte Sing wei 
I'Correct, there was no ground for an impeachment, or t 

■ for a vote of censure. If the offense of Hastings was r 

■ no more than llilt, that, having a right to impose a mulct 
Bthe amount of which mulct was not defined, but was left t 
wfx ietlled by his discretion, he had, not for his own advanta 
■tnit for that of the state, demanded too much, was this a 
l«(Tenae which required a criminal proceeding of the hig 
kol^nnity, a criminal proceeding, to which, during axty yi 
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no public functionary had been subjected? We can see, wc 
think, in what way a man of sense and integrity might have 
been induced to take any course respecting Hastings, except 
the course which Mr. Pitt took. Such a man might have 
thought a great example necessary, for the preventing of in- 
justice, and for the vindicating of the national honor, and 
might, on that ground, have voted for impeachment both on 
the Rohilla charge, and on the Benares charge. Such a man 
might have thought that the offenses of Hastings had been 
atoned for by great services, and might, on that ground, have 
voted against the impeachment on both charges. With great 
diffidence we give it as our opinion that the most correct 
course would, on the whole, have been to impeach on the Ro- 
hilia charge, and to acquit on the Benares charge. Had the 
Benares charge appeared to us in the same light in which it 
appears to Mr. Pitt, we should, without hesitation, have voted 
for acquittal on that charge. The one course which it is incon- 
ceivable that any man of a tenth part of Mr. Pitt's abilities 
can have honestly taken was the course which he took. He 
acquitted Hastings on the Rohilla charge. He softened down 
the Benares charge till it became no charge at all; and then 
he pronounced that it contained matter for impeachment. 

176, Nor must' it be forgotten that the principal reason as- 
signed by the ministry for not impeaching Hastings on account 
of the Rohilla war was this, that the delinquencies of the early 
part of his administration had been atoned for by the excel- 
lence of the later part. Was it not most extraordinary that 
men who had held this language could afterwards vote that 
the later part of his administration furnished matter for no 
less than twenty articles of impeachment? They first repre- 
sented the conduct of Hastings in 17S0 and 1781 as so highly 
meritorious IJiat, like works of supererogation in the Catholic 
theology, it ought to be efficacious for the canceling of former 
offenses; and they then prosecuted him for his conduct in 1780 
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177. The general astonishment was the greater, becau! 
' only twenty-four hours before, the members on whom t 

minister could depend had received the usual notes from t 

Treasury, begging them to be in their places and to vote agaii 

s Mr. Fox's motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings, tha 

early in the morning of the very day on which the debate t( 

place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him. and was closeted wil 

him many hours. The result of this conference was a deti 

mination to give up the late Governor-General to the ve 

Mgeance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for t 

most powerful minister to carry all his followers with him 

^^1 so strange a course. Several persons high in office, the / 

^^K tomey-General, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Mulgrave, dividi 

^^V against Mr. Pitt. But the devoted adherents who stood 

^Ku the head of the government without asking questions were s 

^M ficiently numerous to turn the scale. A hundred and nineti 

^P members voted for Mr. Fox's motion; seventy-nine against i 

Dundas silently followed Pitt. 

178. That good and great man, the late William WUb( 
JO force, often related the evenis of this remarkable night. I 

described the amazement of the House, and the bitter reflf 
tions which were muttered against the Prime Minister 1 
some of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt himsi 

^ appeared to feel that his conduct required some explanatic 
He left the treasury bench, sat for some time nejct to M 
WUberforce, and very earnestly declared that he had fouj 
it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any longer 1 
Hastings. The business, he said, was too bad. Mr. Willx 
force, we are bound to add, fully believed that his friend w 
]o sincere, and that the suspicions to which this mysterious affi 
gave rise were altogether unfounded. 

179. Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful ■ 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is 
be observed, generally supported the administration, affii 

iftt the motive gf Pitt and Duiidas was jeaiou^. 
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was pereonally a favorite with the King. He was the idol of 
the East India Company and of its servants. If he were 
absolved by the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted 
to the Board of Control, closely allied with the strong-minded 
and imperious Thurlow, was it not almost certain that he s 
would soon draw to himself the entire management of East- 
ern affairs? Was it not possible that he might become a formi- 
dable rival in the cabinet? It had probably got abroad that 
very singular communications had taken place between Thurlow 
and Major Scott, and that, if the First Lord of the Treasury k 
was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the Chan- 
cellor was ready to take the responsibility of that step on him- 
self. Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit with 
patience to such an encroachment on his functions. If the 
Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was at an end. The n 
proceeding, however it might terminate, would probably last 
some years. In the meanthne, the accused person would be 
deluded from honors and public employments, and could 
:e!y venture even to pay his duty at court. Such were 
motives attributed by a great part of the pubUc to the k 
young minister, whose ruling passion was generally believed to 
be avarice of power. 

180. The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions re- 
specting Hastings. In the following year, those discussions 
were resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of the i] 
Begums was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which 
was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly 
lost, but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately bril- 
liant of all the productions of his ingenious mind. The impres- 
sion which it produced was such as has never been equaled. » 
He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud 
dapping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar and the 
strangers in the gallery joined. The excitement of the House 
was such that no other speaker could obtain a hearing; and 
was adjourned. The ferment spread fast through m 
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^^P a thousand pounds for the copyright of the speech, if he woul 

^^ himself correct it for the press. The impression made by tl 

remaritabie display of eloquence on severe and experieoa 

s critics, whose discernment may be supposed to have bei 

quickened by emulation, was deep and permanent. Mr. Win 

ham, twenty years later, said that the speech deserved all i 

fame, and was, in spite of some faults of taste, such as wi 

seldom wanting either in the literary or in the parliamenta 

w performances of Sheridan, the finest that had been deUven 

within the memory of man. Mr, Fox, about the same tim 

being asked by the late Lord Holland what was the best spee( 

ever made in the House of Commons, assigned the first plact 

I without hesitation, to the great oration of Sheridan on the Ou< 
charge. 
i8r. When the debate was resumed, the tide ran so strong 
against the accused that his friends were coughed and scrap< 
down. Pitt declared himself for Sheridan's motion; and I 
question was carried by a hundred and seventy-five vot 
against sixty-eight. 
i8a. The Opposition, flushed with victory and strong 
supported by the public sympathy, proceeded to bring forwan 
a succession of charges relating chiefly to pecuniary tran 
I actions. The friends of Hastings were discouraged, ant 

IS having now no hope of being able to avert an impeachma 
were not very strenuous in their exertions. At length tl 
^^^ House, having agreed to twenty articles of charge, direct* 
^^K Burke to go before the Lords, and to impeach the late Goi| 
^^1 emor-Genera! of High Crimes and Misdemeanors. Hastily 
^^■iwas at the same time arrested by the Sergeant at arms a, 
^^K carried to the bar of the Peers. 

^^F 183. The session was now within ten days of its dose. Itw 
therefore, impossible that any progress could bemade in the ti 
till the next year. Hastings was admitted to bail; a 
31 proceedings were po&tpened till the Hou^es^ouM n 
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184. When Parliament met in the following winter, the Com- 
mons proceeded to elect a committee for managing the im- 
peachment. Burke stood at the head; and with him were 
associated most of the leading members of the Opposition. 
But when the name of Francis was read a fierce contention s 
arose. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notori- 
ously on bad terms, that they had been at feud during many 
years, that on one occasion their mutual aversion had impelled 
them to seek each other's lives, and that it would be improper 
and indelicate to select a private enemy to be a public accuser, i 
It was urged on the other side with great force, particularly 
by Mr. Windham, that impartiality, though the first duty of 

judge, had never been reckoned among the qualities of an 
Ivocate; that in the ordinary administration of criminal 
justice among the English, the aggrieved party, the very last i 
person who ought to be admitted into the jury box, is the 
prosecutor; that what was wanted in a manager was, not that 
he should be free from bias, but that he should be able, well- 
informed, energetk:, and active. The ability and information 
of Frands was admitted; and the very animosity with which ■ 
he was reproached, whether a virtue or a vice, was at least a 
pledge for his energy and activity. It seems difficult to refute 
these arguments. But the inveterate hatred borne by Fran- 
cis to Hastings had excited general disgust, The House de- 
dded that Francis should not be a manager. Pitt voted with ■ 
the majority, Dundas with the minority. 

185. In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had 
proceeded rapidly; and on the thirteenth of February, 17S8, 
the sittings of the Court commenced. There have been spec- 
tacles more dazzling to the eye, more gorgeous with jewelry 31 
and cloth of gold, more attractive to grown-up children, than 
that which was then exhibited at Westminster; but, perhaps, 
there never was a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly 
culrivated, a reflecting, an imaginative mind. All the various 
ktn^ 4)i interest which bdong to the near and to the distant, 1 
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o the present and to the past, were collected on one spot ao 

n one hour, AU the talents and all the accomplishments whic 

tftre developed by liberty and civilization were now displayed 

■ with every advantage that could be derived both from c 

■ operation and from contrast. Every step in the proceeding 
l-carried the mind either backward, through many trouble 
Icenturies, to the days when the foundations of our constit( 
rtion were laid; or far away, over boundless seas and desertf 

to dusky nations living under strange stars, worshiping Strang 

lo gods„ and writing strange characters from right to left. 
High Court of Parhament was to sit, according to forms hande 
down from the days of the Piantagenets, on an Englishma 
accused of exercising tyrarmy over the lord of the holy dty < 
Benares, and over the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

IS i86. The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the g 
hall of William Rufus, the hall which had resounded wit 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the ha 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the jui 
absolution of Somers, the hall where the eJoquence of Stral 

» ford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious pai 
inflamed with Just resentment, the hall where Charles h 
confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid coura| 
which has h^lf redeemed his fame. Neither military nor civ 
pomp was wanting. The avenues were Uned with grenadiers 

!5 The streets were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed i 
gold and ermine, were marshaled by the heralds under Gartai 
King-at-Arms. The judges in their vestments of state attende 
to give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and sevent 
lords, three foiurths of the Upper House as the Upfier Hous 

lo then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place < 
assembling to the tribunal. The junior Baron present 
the way, George Ejiott, Lord Heathfield, recently ennoble 

I for his memorable defense of Gibraltar against the fleets a 
nies of France and Spain. The long procession was clos 
».£he Duke of Motiolk, Karl Mjushal.of ^ r 
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great dignitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the King. 
Last of all came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine 
person and liobEe bearing. The gray old walls were hung with 
scariet. The long galleries were crowded by an audience such 
as has rarely excited the fears or the emulations of an orator. 
There were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, 
enlightened, and prosperous empire, grace and female love- 
liness, wit and learning, the representatives of every science 
and of every art. There were seated round the Queen the 
fair- haired young daughters of the House of Brunswick. 
There the Ambassadors of great Kings and Commonwealths 
gazed with admiration on a spectacle which no other country 
in the world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of 
her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene surpassing 
all the imitations of the stage. There the historian of the 
Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the 
cause of Sicily against Verres, and when, before a senate 
which still retained some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered 
against the oppressor of Africa. There were seen side by side 
the greatest painter and the greatest scholar of the age. The i 
spectacle had allured Reynolds from that easel which preserved 
to us the thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and states- 
men, and the sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had 
induced Parr to suspend his labors in that dark and profound 
mine from which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition, i 
a treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded 
with injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but stUl precious, 
massivf , and splendid. There appeared the voluptuous charms 
of her to whom the heir of the throne had in secret plighted 
his faith. There too was she, the beautiful mother of a beauti- > 
ful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose delicate features, lighted up 
by love and music, art has rescued from the common decay. 
There were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, 
criticized, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock- 
cl Mrs. Montagu. And there the ladies whose* 
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lips, more persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried 

the Westminster election against palace and treasury, shone 
around Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

1S7. The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 

■ to the bar, and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great preseace. He had ruled an extensivd 
,and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent 

'forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. And ii^ 
his high place he had so borne himself, that all had feared 

I him. that most had loved him, and that hatfed itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a 
great man, and not like a bad man. A person small and emar 
dated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage which, while it 
indicated deference to the court, indicated also habitual self- 
possession and self-respect, a high and intellectual forehead, 
brow pensive, but not gloomy, a mouth of inflexible decision, 
a face pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as 
legibly as under the picture in the council chamber at Calcutta, 
Mens aqua in arduis;^ such was the aspect with which t 
great Proconsul presented himself to his judges. 

188. His counsel accompanied bim, men all of whom were 
'■afterwards raised by their talents and learning to the highest 
'posts in their profession, the bold and strong-minded Law, 
afterwards Chief Justice of the King's Bench ; the more humane 
and eloquent Dallas, afterwards Chief Justice of the Commoi 
Pleas; and Piomer who, near twenty years later, successfullj 
conducted in the same high court the defense of Lord Met 
ville, and subsequently became Vice-chancellor and Master ot 
the Rolls. 

189. But neither the culprit nor his advocates attracted s 
h notice as the accusers. In the midst of the blaze <rf 
drapery, a space had been fitted up with green benched 

:c3 for the Commons. The managers, with Burke at 
bead, appeared In full dress. The collectors of gossip d 
^ A miad <atai in Uoubhs. 



not fail to remark that even Fox, generally so regardless of 
his appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the com- 
pliment of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had refused to be 
one of the conductors of the impeachment; and his command- 
ing, copious, and sonorous eloquence was wanting to that . 
great muster of various talents. Age and blindness had unfitted 
Lord North for the duties of a pubhc prosecutor; and his friends 
were left without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and 
his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these two distin- 
guished members of the Lower House, the box in which the ■ 
managers stood contained an array of speakers such as perhaps 
had not appeared together since the great age of Athenian 
eloquence. There were Fox and Sheridan, the English Demos- 
thenes and the English Hyperides. There was Burke, ignorant 
indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his reasonings and 
liis style to the capacity and taste of his hearers, but in ampli- 
tude of comprehension and richness of imagination superior 
to every orator, ancient or modem. There, with eyes rever- 
entially fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the 
age, his form developed by every manly exercise, his face 
beaming with intelligence and spirit, the ingenious, the chiv- 
alrous, the high-souled Windham. Nor, though surrounded by 
such men, did the youngest manager pass imnoticed. At an 
age when most of those who distinguish themselves in life are 
still contenchng for prizes and fellowships at college, he had 
won for himself a conspicuous place in Parliament. No ad- 
vantage of fortune or connection was wanting that could set 
oft to the height his splendid talents and his unblemished 
honor. At twenty-three he had been thought worthy to be 
ranked with the veteran statesmen who appeared as the dele- . 
gates of the British Commons, at the bar of the British nobility. 
All who stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone, culprit, 
advocates, accusers. To the generation which is now in the 
vigor of life, he is the sole representative of a great age which 
iu»jm9atite>ia.y. But those who, within the last ten yeatB)i 
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111- The general astonishment was the greater, becausf 
f only twenty-four hours before, the members on whom t 
1 minister could depend had received the usual notes from t 
Treasury, begging them to be in their places and to vote again: 
«Mr. Fox's motion. It was asserted by Mr. Hastings, thai 
I early in the morning of the very day on which the debate too 
■■place, Dundas called on Pitt, woke him, and was closeted wit 
P him many hours. The result of this conference was a deteB 

mination to give up the late Governor- General to the vi 
■o geance of the Opposition. It was impossible even for I 
most powerful minister to carry all his followers with him i 
so strange a course. Several persons high in office, the At 
tomey-General, Mr. Crenville, and Lord Mulgrave, divide! 
against Mr. Pitt, But the devoted adherents who stood b; 
IS the head of the government without asking questions were su 
ficiently numerous to turn the scale. .'\ hundred and ninetee 
members voted for Mr. Fox's motion; seventy-nine against 1 

kDmidas silently followed Pitt. 
178. That good and great man, the late William Wilbea 
force, often related the events of this remarkable nighL 
described the amazement of the House, and the bitter refla 
tions which were muttered against the Prime Minister b 
some of the habitual supporters of government. Pitt Mmse 
appeared to fed that his conduct required some explanation 
IS He left the treasury bench, sat for some time next to ] 
Wilberforce, and very earnestly declared that he had foun 
^^I it impossible, as a man of conscience, to stand any longer b 
^^FHastings. The business, he said, was too bad. Mr. Wilbel 
^^■'force, we are bound to add, fully believed that his friend wa 
^H^^ncere, and that the suspicions to which this mysterious aSa: 
^B| gave rise were altogether unfounded. 

^F 179. Those suspicions, indeed, were such as it is painful t 
mention. The friends of Hastings, most of whom, it is i 
be obscr\'ed, generally supported the administration, affirm^ 
IS that the mative of Pitt and Dundaa wa» jealousy. 
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was personally a favorite with tie King. He was the idol of 
the East India Company and of its servants. If he were 
absolved by the Commons, seated among the Lords, admitted 
to the Board of Control, closely allied with the strong-minded 
and imperious Thurlow, was it not almost certain that he i 
wouid soon draw to himself the entire management of East- 
ern affairs? Was it not possible that he might become a formi- 
dable rival in the cabinet? It had probably got abroad that 
very singular conmiunications had taken place between Thm'low 
and Major Scott, and that, if the First Lord of the Treasury : 
was afraid to recommend Hastings for a peerage, the Chan- 
cellor was ready to take the responsibility of that step on him- 
self. Of all ministers, Pitt was the least likely to submit with 
patience to such an encroachment on his functions. If the 
Commons impeached Hastings, all danger was at an end. The : 
proceeding, however it might terminate, would probably last 
some years. In the meantime, the accused person would be 
'^eluded from honors and pubhc employments, and could 
■cely venture even to pay his duty at court. Such were 
motives attributed by a great part of the public to the 
young minister, whose ruling passion was generally believed to 
be avarice of power. 

180. The prorogation soon interrupted the discussions re- 
specting Hastings, In the following year, those discussions 
were resumed. The charge touching the spoliation of the 
Begums was brought forward by Sheridan, in a speech which 
was so imperfectly reported that it may be said to be wholly 
lost, but which was, without doubt, the most elaborately bril- 
liant of all the productions of his ingenious mind. The impres- 
sion which it produced was such as has never been equaled. , 
He sat down, not merely amidst cheering, but amidst the loud 
clapping of hands, in which the Lords below the bar and the 
strangers in the gallery joined. The excitement of the Hoiise 
was such that no other speaker could obtain a hearing; and 
Uwiiebiite was adjourned. The feiment spread fast through , 
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^M sink back, as if eidiausted, into the arms of Burke, who hugge 
^^ him with the energy of generous admiration. 
^^h 19,1. June was now far advanced. The session could 1 
^^M last much longer; and the progress which had been made i 
^^K the impeachment was not very satisfactory. There ■ 
^^ twenty charges. On two only of these had even the case U 

the prosecution been heard; and it was a year since Hastii 

had been admitted to ball. 

1194. The interest taken by the public in the trial was gresi 
wwhen the Court began to sit, and rose to the height wh( 
Sheridan spoke on the charge relating to the Begums. Frt 
I that time the excitement went doivn fast. The spectacle h 
I lost the attraction of novelty. The great displays of rhetoi 
I were over. What was behind was not of a nature to enti^ 
li men of letters from their books in the morning, or to tenq 
ladies who had left the masquerade at two to be out of fc 
before eight. There remained examinations and cross-examii 
tions, There remained statements of accounts. There i 
mained the reading of papers, filled with words iinin tplligih 
*> to English ears, with lacs' and crores,' zemindars ^ and aumili 
sunnuda * and perwannahs,* jaghires ^ and nuzzurs.' There i 
mained bickerings, not always carried on with the best t 
J or with the best temper, between the managers of the ij 

tpeachment and the counsel for the defense, particularly I 
tween Mr. Burke and Mr. Law. There remained the endle 
marches and countermarches of the Peers between their Hou 
and the Hall, for as often as a point of law was to be discuf 
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^Kbeir Lordships retired to discuss it apart; and the coiiHequence 
^^fas, as a Peer wittily said, that the Judges walked and the 
trial stood still. 

195. It is to be added that, in the spring of 1788, when the 
trial commenced, no important question, either of domestic 
or foreign poUcy, occupied the public mind. The proceeding 
in Westminster Hall, therefore, naturally attracted most of 
the attention of Parliament and of the country. It was the 
one great event of that season. But in the following year the 
King's illness, the debates on the Regency, the expectation 
of a change of ministry, completely diverted public attention 
from Indian affairs; and within a fortnight after George the 
Third had returned thanks in St. Paul's for his recovery, the 
States-General of France met at Versailles. In the midst of 
the agitation produced by these events, the impeachment was 
for a time almost forgotten. 

196. The trial in the Hall went on languidly. In the session 
of 1788, when the proceedings had the interest of novelty, and 
when the Peers had little other business before them, only 
thirty-five days were given to the impeachment. In 17S9, 
the Regency Bill occupied the Upper House till the session 
was far advanced. When the King recovered the circuits were 
begirming, The judges left town; the Lords waited for the 
return of the oracles of jurisprudence; and the consequence 
was that during the whoie year only seventeen days were ■» 
given to the case of Hastings, It was clear that the matter 
would be protracted to a length unprecedented in the annals 
of criminal law, 

igj. In truth, it is impossible to deny that impeachment, 
though it is a tine ceremony, and though it may have been 
useful in the seventeenth century, is not a proceeding from 
which much good can now be expected. Whatever confidence 
may be placed in the decision of the Peers on an appeal arising 
out of ordinary litigation, it is certain that no man has the 
i COQ&deiice ia their impartiality, when a great public 
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fuacUonary, charged with a great state crime, is brought 
bar. They are all politicians. There is hardly one amoi 
them whose vote on an impeachment may not be confidentl 
predicted before a witness has been examined; and, even 
it were possible to rely on their justice, they would still b 
quite unfit to try such a cause as that of Hastings. They d 
only during half the year. They have to transact much legi 
lative and much judicial business. The law lords, whose a( 
vice is required to guide the unlearned majority, are employ* 
daily in administering justice elsewhere. It is impossibll 
therefore, that during a busy session, the Upper House shoi 
give more than a few days to an impeachment. To expi 
that their Lordships would give up partridge-shooting, 
order to bring the greatest delinquent to speedy justice, 
to relieve accused innocence by speedy acquittal, would b 
unreasonable indeed. A well-constituted tribunal, sittin 
regularly six days in the week, and nine hours in the daj 
would have brought the trial of Hastings to a close in less 
three months. The Lords had not finished their work 

so seven years. 

198. The result ceased to be matter of doubt, from the tu 
when the Lords resolved that they would be guided by t 
rules of evidence which are received in the inferior courts 
the realm. Those rules, it is well known, exclude nanch ii 

)s formation which would be quite sufficient to determine 
conduct of any reasonable man, in the most important tri 
tions of private life. These rules, at every assizes, save scoi 
of culprits whom judges, jury, and spectators, firmly belie 
to be guilty. But when those rules were rigidly applied 

30 offenses committed many years before, at the distance of ma 
thousands of miles, conviction was, of course, out of the 
don. We do not blame the accused and his counsel for avi 
themselves of every legal advantage in order to obtain 
acquittal. But it is clear that an acquittal so obtained c 

asnotbetdeadediabarofthejadgmentofhiBtMy. ^^j 
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^^BQ9. Several attempts were made by the friends of Hastings 
^HFput a stop to the trial. In 1789 they proposed a vote of 
cmsure upon Burke, for some violent language which he had 
used respecting the death of Nuncomar and the connection 
between Hastings and Impey. Burke was then unpopular 
in the last degree both with the House and with the country. 
7~he asperity and indecency of some expressions which he had 
used during the debates on the Regency had annoyed even 
his warmest friends. The vote of censure was carried; and 
those who had moved it hoped that the managers would resign 
in disgust. Burke was deeply hurt. But his zeai for what he 
considered as the cause of justice and mercy triumphed over 
his personal feelings. He received the censure of the House 
with dignity and meekness, and declared that no personal 
mortification or humiliation should induce him to flinch from 
the sacred duly which he had undertaken. 

200. In the following year the Parliament was dissolved; 
and the friends of Hastings entertained a hope that the new 
House of Commons might not be disposed to go on with the 
imfieachment. They began by maintaining that the whole 
proceeding was terminated by the dissolution. Defeated on 
this point, they made a direct motion that the impeachment 
should be dropped; but they were defeated by the combined 
forces of the Government and the Opposition. It was, how- 
ever, resolved that, for the sake of expedition, many of the 
articles should be withdrawn. In truth, had not some such 
measure been adopted, the trial would have lasted till the 
defendant was in his grave. 

201, At length, in the spring of 1795, the decision was pro- 
nounced, near eight years after Hastings had been brought , 
by the Sergeant at arms of the Commons to the bar of the 
Lords. On the last day of this great procedure the public 
curiosity, long suspended, seemed to be revived. Ansiety 
about the judgment there could be none; for it had been fully 
aaceMaiacd that there was & great majority for the«defaHlaat« j 
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Nevertheless many wished to see the pageant, and the Ha 
was as much crowded as on the first day. But those wh 
having been present on the first day, now bore a part in t 
proceedings of the last, were few; and most of those few we 
i altered men. 

>202. As Hastings himself said, the arraignment had takf 
place before one generation, and tJie judgment was pronounce 
by another. The spectator could not look at the woolsad 
or at the red benches of the Peers, or at the green benches ( 
lo the Commons, without seeing something that reminded i 
of the instability of all human things, of the instability of pow 
and fame and life, of the more lamentable instability of frieiw 
ship. The great seal was borne before Lord Loughboroug 
who, when the trial commenced, was a fierce opponent of B 
ij Pitt's government, and who was now a member of that gover 
ment, while Thurlow, who presided in the Court when it ft 
sat, estranged from all his old allies, sat scowhng among t 
junior barons. Of about a hundred and sixty nobles who walke 
in the procession on the first day, sLxty had been laid in th( 
ao family vaults. Still more affecting must have been the si^ 
of the managers' box. What had become of that fair felloil 
ship, so closely bound together by public and private ties, i 
resplendent with every talent and accomplishment? It 1 
been scattered by calamities more bitter than the bitteme 
sj of death. The great chiefs were still living, and still in 1 
full vigor of their genius. But their friendship was at an en 
^^^ It had been violently and publicly dissolved, with tears ai 
^^V stormy reproaches. If those men, once so dear to each oth< 
^^P were now compelled to meet for the purpose of managing t 
JO impeachment, they met as strangers whom public busings hi 
brought together, and behaved to each other with cold ai 
distant civility. Burke had in his vortex whirled away Vfia 
Fox had been followed by Sheridan and Grey. 
203, Only twenty-nine Peers voted. Of these only six foul 
istni^ guilty on the cfaaiges rdatisg to Cii^yte;^ 
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to the Begums. On other charges, the majority m his favor 
was still greater. On some he was unanimously absolved. He 
was then called to the bar, was informed from the woolsack 
that the Lords had acquitted him, and was solemnly discharged. 
He bowed respectfully and retired. 

204. We have said that the decision had been fully expected. 
It was also generally approved. At the commencement of 
the trial there had been a strong and indeed unrea.sonable 
feeling against Hastings. At the dose of the trial there was 
a feeling equally strong and equally unreasonable in his favor. 
One cause of the change was, no doubt, what is commonly 
called the fickleness of the multitude, but what seems to us 
to be merely the general law of human nature. Both in indi- 
viduals and in masses violent excitement is always followed by 
remission, and often by reaction. We are ail inclined to de- 
preciate whatever we have overpraised, and, on the other 
hand, to show undue indulgence where we have shown undue 
rigor- It was thus in the case of Hastings. The length of his 
trial, moreover, made him an object of compassion. It was 
thought, and not without reason, that, even if he was guilty, 
he was still an ill-used man, and that an impeachment of eight 
years was more than a sufficient punishment. It was also felt 
that, though, in the ordinary course of criminal law, a defend- 
ant is not allowed to set off his good actions against his crimes, 
a great political cause should be tried on different principles, 
and that a man who had governed an empire during thirteen 
years might have done some very reprehensible things, and yet 
might be on the whole deserving of rewards and honors rather 
than of fine and imprisonment. The press, an instrument 
neglected by the prosecutors, was used by Hastings and his j^ 
friends with great effect. Every ship, too, that arrived from 
MadrasorBengal.brought a cuddy' full of his admirers. Every 
gentleman from India spoke of the late Governor- General as 
having deserved better, and having been treated worse, than 
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■ny roan living. The eSect of this testimony unanimou^ 

^ven by all persons who knew the East was naturally vei; 

great. Retired raembers of the Indian services, civil and n 

tary, were settled in all comers of the kingdom. Each of thei 

,■ J was, of course, in his own little circle, regarded as an oracl 

^Bon an Indian question, and they were, with scarcely one excep 

^^Hlon, the zealous advocates of Hastings. It is to be addec 

^^PUiat the numerous addresses to the late Governor- General 

which his friends in Bengal obtained from the natives an< 

10 Iransmitted lo England, made a considerable impression. 

these addresses we attach little or no imfKirtance. That Hast 

iings was beloved by the people whom he governed is true; bu 
Ihe eulogies of pimdits, zemindars, Mahommedan doctors, < 
Sot prove it to be true. For an English collector or judgl 
would have found it easy to induce any native who coult 
write to sign a panegyric on the most odious ruler that ( 
Was in India. It was said that at Benares, the very place a 
which the acts set forth in the first article of impeachmer 
had been committed, the natives had erected a temple t 
m> Hastings, and this story excited a strong sensation in Englan( 

» Burke's observations on the apotheosis were admirable. H 
S&w no reason for astonishment, he said, in the incident whid 
liad been represented as so striking. He knew something c 
the mythology of the Brahmins. He knew that as they wor 
IS shiped some gods from love, so they worshiped others fron 
fear. He knew that they erected shrines, not only to tit 
benignant deities of light and plenty, but also to the fiend 
who preside over smallpox and murder; nor did he 
all dispute the claim of Mr, Hastings to be admitted into snd 
... a Pantheon. This reply has always struck us as one of t 
finest that was ever made in Parliament. It is a grave a 
iorcible argument, decorated by the most brilliant wit t 
■Jaiicy. 

[ 305. Hastings was, however, safe. But in everything e: 
i i» would ban bopi ^betbavS Ht 
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^^Bpeached, he had at once pleaded guilty, and paid a fine of 
^^B^ thousand pounds. He was a. ruined man. The legal 
expenses of his defense had heen enormous. The e.'spenses 
which did not appear in his attorney's bid were perhaps larger 
still. Great sums had been paid to Major Scott. Great sums ! 
had been laid out in bribing newspapers, rewarding pamph- 
leteers, and circulating tracts. Burke, so early as 1790, de- 
clared in the House of Commons that twenty thousand pounds 
had been employed in corrupting the press. It is certain that 
no controversial weapon, from the gravest reasoning to the ■ 
coarsest ribaldry, was left unemployed. Logan defended the 
accused Governor with great ability in prose. For the lovers 
of verse, the speeches of the managers were burlesqued in Simp- 
kin's letters. It is, we are afraid, indisputable that Hastings 
stooped so low as to court the aid of that malignant and filthy 1 
baboon John Williams, who called himself Anthony Pasquin. 
It was necessary to subsidize such allies largely. The private 
hoards of Mrs. Hastings had disappeared. It is said that the 
banker to whom they had been intrusted had faded. Still if 
Hastings had practiced strict economy, he would, after all his 1 
losses, have had a moderate competence; but in the manage- 
ment of his private affairs he was imprudent. The dearest wish 
of his heart had always been to regain Daylesford. At length, 
in the very year in which his trial commenced, the wish was 
accompUshed; and the domain, ahenated more than seventy* 
years before, returned to the descendant of its old lords. But 
the manor house was a ruin; and the grounds round it had, 
during many years, been utterly neglected. Hastings proceeded 
to build, to plant, to form a sheet of water, to excavate a 
grotto; and, before he was dismissed from the bar of the House y 
of Lords, he had e.vpentjed more than forty thousand pounds 
in adorning his seat. 

206, The general feehng both of the Directors and of the 
proprietors of the East India Company was that he had great 
cl(ums on them, that his service^ to them bad been cminei 
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^^Buid that his misfortunes had been the effect of bis seal fo 
^^Ptbeir interest. His friends in Leadenhall Street proposed t 
reimburse him the costs of his trial, and to settle on him a 
annuity of five thousand pounds a year. But the consent of 
s the Board of Control was necessary; and at the head of the 
^^LBoard of Control was Mr. Dundas, who had himself been q 
^^R)arty to the impeachment, who had, on that account, 
^^Pteviled with great bitterness by the adherents of Hastings, 
and who, therefore, was not in a very complying mood. 
lo refused to consent to what the Directors suggested. 
Directors remonstrated. A long controversy followed. Hasb 
ings. in the meantime, was reduced to such distress, that b 
could hardly pay his weekly bills. At length a compromis 
was made. An annuity for life of four thousand pounds wa 

r settled on Hastings; and in order to enable him to meet prea 
sing demands, he was to receive ten years' annuity in advance 
The Company was also permitted to lend him fifty thousani 
pounds, to be repaid by installments without interest. Th 
relief, though given in the most absurd manner, was sufficienl 
2o to enable the retired Governor to live in comfort, and even 
in luxury, if he had been a skilifiJ manager. But he w 
less and profuse, and was more than once under the necessitjj 
of applying lo the Company for assistance, which was liberallj 

^pven. 
207. He had security and affluence, but not the power am 
dignity which, when he landed from India, he had reason t 
ejcpect. He had then looked forward to a coronet, a red rib 
bon, a seat at the Council Board, an office at Whitehall. H 
was then only fifty-two, and might hope for many years ( 
JO bodily and mental vigor. The case was widely different whei 
he left the bar of the Lords. He was now too old a man t( 
turn Bis mind to a new class of studies and duties. He ha< 
no chance of receiving any mark of royal favor while 1 
Pitt remained in power; and, when Mr. Pitt retired, Hastjnj 
s sppniaichitig his aevwtieUi year. 
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E!. Once, and only once, after his acquittal, he interfered 
litics; and that interference was not much to his honor. 
In 1804 he exerted himself strenuously to prevent Mr. Ad- 
dington, against whom Fos and Pitt had combined, from re- 
signing the Treasury. It is difficult to believe that a man 
so able and energetic as Hastings can have thought that, when 
Bonaparte was at Boulogne with a great lirmy, the defense 
of our island could safely be intrusted to a ministiy which did 
not contain a single person whom flattery could describe as 
a great statesman. It is also certain that, on the important 
question which had raised Mr. Addington to power, and on 
which he differed from both Fox and Pitt, Hastings, as might 
have been expected, agreed with Fox and Pitt, and was de- 
cidedly opposed to Addington. Rebgious intolerance has 
never been the vice of the Indian service, and certainly was 
not the vice of Hastings. But Mr. Addington had treated h im 
with marked favor. Fox had been a principal manager of the 
impeachment. To Pitt it was owing that there had been an 
impeachment; and Hastings, we fear, was on this occasion guided 
by personal considerations, rather than by a regard to the w. 
public interest. 

209. The last twenty-four years of his life were chiefly 
passed at Daylesford. He amused himself with embeliistung 
his grounds, riding fine Arab horses, fattening prize cattle, 
and trying to rear Indian animals and vegetables in England, it 
He sent for seeds of a very fine custard apple, from the garden 
of what had once been his own villa, among the green hedge- 
rows of Allipore. He tried also to neutralize in Worcestershire 
the delicious leechee, almost the only fruit of Bengal which 
deserves to be regretted even amidst the plenty of Covent 3» 
Garden. The Mogul emperors, in the time of their greatness, 
had in vain attempted to introduce into Hindostan the goat 
of the table-land of Thibet, whose down supplies the looms 
of Cashmere with the materials of the finest shawls. Hastings 
tximia with eo better iortune, to reai a breed at Daylesfonl; ^ 
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^^^Ot doa be *eaa to hare sooxeded better with tbe cattle t 
^^Bootan, wboie taQs an in hl^ esuem as the best fans fc 
bnuhJfig away the mosquitoes. 

210. Literature divided his acteotiiui with his conservatorit 
1 and his menagerie. He had ahrays loved books, and th^ 

I were now necnoiary to him. Thoi^ not a poet, in any higl 
Bense of the word, be wrote neat and polished lines wit 
great facility, and wa& load of exerdsing this talent. Iiideec 
it wc must speak out, he seems to have been more of a 
soUn Uian was to be expected from the powers of his mine 
and from the great part which he had played in life, W 
Are ^siilired in these Memoirs that the first thing wliich be d 
In the morning was to write a copy of verses. When the familj 
and guests assembled, the poem made its appearance as n 
II ularly as the eggs and rolls; and Mr. Gleig requires us 
believe that, If from any accident Hastings came to the brea 
fast tabic without one of his charming performances in 1 
handi the omission was (elt by all as a grievous disappointment 
I Tastes differ widely. For ourselves, we must say that, howev« 
■.good the breakfasts at Daylesford may have been, — and in 
I are assured that the tea was of the moat aromatic flavor, an 
I thill neither tongue nor venison pasty was wanting, — we shoul 
Khavr thought the reckoning high if we had been forced to e 
I our re{Mist by listening every day to a new madrigal or son 
I composed by our host. We are glad, however, that Mr. Glei 

a preserved this little feature of character, though we t 

I It by no niRins a beauty. It is good to be often reminded i 

Itbc inconsistency of human nature, and to team to look will 

(ttut wuiuler or dUgusl on the weaknesses ^thii:h are found i 

AtroufCest minds. l>ioa>-sius in old times, Fredoick in tl 

t oeutury, with ca(»[city and vigor wjual to the < 

r srratsM .iffair^, unitixl sH thr little verities and i 
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ill. When Hastings had passed majiy years in retirement, 
had long outlived the common age of men. he again became 
short time an object of general attention. In 1813 the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed; and much 
discussion about Indian affairs took place in Parliament. It 
was determined to examine witnesses at the bar of the Com- 
mons; and Hastings was ordered to attend. He had appeared 
at that bar once before. It was when he read his answer to 
^larges which Burke had laid on the table. Since that time 
ity-seven years had elapsed; public feeling had undergone 
'complete change; the nation had now forgotten his faults, 
and remembered only his services. The reappearance, too, of 
a man who had been among the most distinguished of a genera- 
tion that had passed away, and now belonged to history, and 
who seemed to have risen from the dead, could not but pro- 
duce a solemn and pathetic effect. The Commons received 
him with acclamations, ordered a chair to be set for him, and 
when he retired, rose and uncovered. There were, indeed, a 
few who did not sympathize with the general feeling. One 
or two of the managers of the impeachment were present. 
They sat in the same seats which they had occupied when 
they had been thanked for the services which they had ren- 
dered in Westminster Hail: for, by the courtesy of the House, 
a member who has been thanked in his place is considered as 
having a right always to occupy that place. These gentlemen 
were not disposed to admit that they had employed several of 
the best years of their lives in persecuting an innocent man. 
Th^ accordingly kept their seats, and pulled their hats over 
their brows; but the exceptions only made the prevailing en- 
thusiasm more remarkable. The Lords received the old man 
ivith similar tokens of respect. The University of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws; and, in the 
Sheldonian Theater, the undergraduates welcomed him with 
tumultuous cheering. 
3KU Theae parteB of pi^lic esteem were soon followed by 
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^^■marks of royal favor. Hastings was sworn of the Privy Com 

^^Fdl, and was admitted to a long private audience of the Princ 

' Regent, who treated him veiy graciously. When the Empera 

of Russia and the King of Prussia visited England, UastJnj 

s appeared in their train both at Oxford and in the Guildhall 

» London, and, though surrounded by a crowd of princes a 
great warriors, was everywhere received with marks of respect 
and admiration. He was presented by the Prince Regen^ 
both to Alexander and to Frederick William; and his Roya 
10 Highness went so far as to declare in public that honors fa 
higher than a seat in the Privy Council were due, and woul 
soon be paid, to the man who had saved the British dominion 
in Asia. Hastings now confidently expected a peerage; but 
from some unexplained cause, he was again disappointed, 

»ts 213. He lived about four years longer, in the enjoyment a 
good spirits, of faculties not impaired to any painful or di 
grading extent, and of health such as is rarely enjoyed h 
those who attain such an age. At length, on the twenty^ 
second of August, 1818, in the eighty-sixth year of his ag( 
10 he met death with the same tranquil and decorous fortitud 
which he had opposed to all the trials of his various and frver 
lullife. 

214. With all his faults, — and they were neither few n< 

small, — only one cemetery was worthy to contain his remains 

IS In that temple of silence and recondhation where the enmitii 

of twenty generations he buried, in the Great Abbey whic 

^^^ has during many ages afforded a quiet resring place to thos 

^^H whose minds and bodies have been shattered by the contei 

^H tions of the Great Hall, the dust of the illustrious accuse 

^H|v should have mingled with the dust of the illustrious accusen 

^B This was not to be. Yet the place of interment was not i] 

^^ chosen. Behind the chancel of the parish church of Dayle 

ford, in earth which already held the bones of maoy chiefs \ 

the house of Hastings, was laid the coffin of the greatest t 

uTt^ ha» erct bome that ancjent axui wide^ e 



On that very spot, probably, fourscore years before, the little 
Warren, meanly clad and scantily fed, bad played with the 
children of plowmen. Even then his young mind had re- 
volved plans which might be called romantic. Yet, however 
romantic, it is not Lkely that they had been so strange as the s 
truth. Not only had the poor orphan retrieved the fallen 
fortunes of his line. Not only had he repurchased the old lands, 
and rebuilt the old dwelling. He had preserved and extended 
an empire. He had founded a polity. He had administered 
government and war with more than the capacity of Richelieu, lo 
He had patronized learning with the judicious liberahty of 
Cosmo. He had been attacked by the most formidable com- 
bination of enemies that ever sought the destruction of a single 
victim; and over that combination, after a struggle of ten 
years, he had triumphed. He had at length gone down to his ij 
grave in the fullness of age, in peace, after so many troubles, 
in honor, after so much obloquy. 

215. Those who look on his character without favor or 
malevolence will pronounce that, in the two great elements 
of all social virtue, in respect for the rights of others, and in na 
sympathy for the sufferings of others, he was deficient. His 
principles were somewhat lax. His heart was somewhat hard. 
But though we cannot with truth describe him either as a 
righteous or as a merciful ruler, we cannot regard without 
admiration the amplitude and fertility of his intellect, his 
rare talents for command, for administration, and for contro- 
versy, his dauntless courage, his honorable poverty, his fervent 
zeal for the interests of the state, his noble equanimity, tried 
ity both extremes of fortune, and never disturbed by either. 
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Macaulay's spelling of Indian proper names has been retained 
throughout the Essay and on the Map, Later authorities have 
adopted a more scienlific system of transliteration which results in 
an increased consistency and which in many cases differs consid- 
erably from the sjielling of Macaulay's time. For example, the 
Hindoo, Bengalee, Mohammedan, Seik, Svrajak Dcrwlak, Giaerai, 
Bitrrampooler of Macaulay are to-day generally spelled Hindu, 
Bengaii, Moliammedan, Sikli, Siraj-nd-daula, Gujarat and Brahma- 
putra. Most of the important differences are pointed out in the 
Notes, the modem form being indicated by " or " and paren- 
theses. The student should establish all geographical pwinls by a 
dose inspection of the map of India, on page xvi of the Introduction, 

Lord Clive. Macaulay wrote this essay in 1840 for the Edin- 
bur^ Review. His apparent object was to review the Life of Lord 1 
Clitie pubUshed four years before by Major General Sir John Malcolm 
(1769-1833). In reahty it gave him scope to reveal his own research 
work in Indian affairs. 

1:5. Montezuma (c. 1480-1520). A Mexican King imprisoned in 
1 519 hy the Spanish explorer, Hernando Cortes (1485-1347). 

1:6. Atataualpa (S'ta-wJLl'pa) (c. 1485-1533). The native ruler 
of Peru, treacherously strangled with a bowstring at the command 
of Francisco Pizarro, a Spanish explorer (c. 1471-1341). 

i; 8. Buzar (or Baxar). A town of Bengal, the northeastern dis- 
trict of India. At Baxar the British led by Major Hector Munro 
won in 1764 an important battle over the combined Indian forces 
of the Nabob of Oude and Mir Kasim, Nabob of Patna. 



i: 9, Patna. In Bengal, on the Ganges River, where in 176^^^ 

number of helpless English prisoners were brutally murdered 

I Mir Kasim. 
1:9. Sujah Dowlab. Viceroy of Oude. See pp. 24-30 of ( 
Essay mi Warren Haslings. 
1 : 9. Oude (owdj. A province in northern India. 
i: g. Travuicore. A small province in the extreme Eouthwi 
of India, 
i: to. Holkar, a powerful Hindoo (or Hindu) chief among t 
Maralbas, a tribe located during the seventeenth century in 
India. The Hindus were the native race of Hindustan. A H( 
Bulman is a Mohammedan. 

1:11. Savages. Macaulay exaggerates in this passage. 

t Aztecs, or native Mexicans, had reached a civilization in many i 
spects remarkable. They wrought skillfully in precious metals, i 
^^ Prescolt's history, Tlie Conquest of Mexico. 

^^L t; 22 S. Important cities of Spain, Saragossa and SeviOe ci 
^^1 tain noted cathedrals; Toledo is noled for manufacturing swo 
^^1 blades; Barcelona and Cadiz arc large commercial centers. 
^^H 1:15. Ferdinand the Catholic, King of Spain from 1470-15 
^^H Notable events of his reign were the expulsion of the Moors, I 
^^F Inquisition and the discoveries of Columbus. 

1: 27. The Great Captain. Gonsalvo de Cordova (1453-1515)^ 
victorious General, who served Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
their wars against the Moors. 
^ a: 7, Mr. Mill. James Mill (1773-1836), father of John Stua 
Mill. His History of India published in 1818 is much discredited 1 
modem critics for its inaccuracies. 

j; JO. Orme, Robert (1738-1801). He was made in 1754 a mei 
ber of the governing Council at Fort St. George. 

j: 20, Lord Powia. Edward Clive (1754-1839), Robert Clivi 
oldest son, Governor of Madras (i 798-1803). 

. Character. Note Macaulay's misuse of the word as 1 
\ understood. 

3: 10. Stiropshire. A county of western England. 
8, One of his uncles. A certain Mr. Bayley. 
. One of his masters. Dr. Eaton of Loslocke. Cheshire. 
' If that lad iihould live lo be a laau, and 



given for the exertion of iiis talents, few names will be greater tfian 

4: 13. Eaet India Company. Chartered in 1600, this company 
existed till 1858. Its aim was to monopolize Indian trade, but it 
came to possess mucli political power. The lands are now a part of 
the British dorainions, ruled by officers of the Crown. 

4: 14. Madras. The chief city of the Camatic, the southeasteni 
district of India. 

4: 16. The East India College. At Haileybury, Hertfordshire, 
maintained from 1S06 to 1858 by the East India Company. It pro- 
vided a two years' course in law and Oriental languages for those 
designing to accept clerkships in India. 

4: 17. PresidBiicies. Capitals, or centers, of English Government 
in India. Formerly ihey were Madr;is, Calcutta, Bombay. 

5; 7. The prophet's gourd; " which came up in a night and fwrished 
in a night." See Jonah iv. 

5: 18. In our time, i. e., in the first half of the nineteenth century, 

5: 30. The Deccao (or Dekkan). Central India. 

6: 4. There is still a Mogul, The natives lost this figurehead ' 
also after the Sepoy mutiny which broke out in 1857, seventeen years 
after this essay was written. 

7: 17. Wallenstein, Albrecht von (1583-1634), a Bohemian, who 
commanded with brilliant success the Imperialists in the Thirty 
Veajs' War between Catholics and Protestants in Central Europe. 
His story is told by the great German dramatist, Schiller. 

7: 33. War of the Austrian Succesaion (1741-1748), between 
Queen Maria Theresa of Austria, assisted by England, and Fred- 
erick II of Prussia allied with France, Bavaria and Spain. Frederick 
and his supporters disputed the Queen's right to succeed to the 
possessions of her father, Charles VI, Emperor of Germany. Maria 
Theresa finally won the Austrian throne, but ceded Silesia to Fred- 

7: 24. Bouse of Bourbon, The rulers of France and formerly 
also of Spain. 

7:30. Labourdonnois, (la-boor-do-ne'), Bertrand Francois Mahfi 
de (i6gg-c. 1753) appointed in 1734 by the French East India Com- 
pany Governor of the Island of Mauritius, or, as the French called 
it, ile d&Etam^ ^AUiiUus, held by the Fieaeb until 1810, m 
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E located in the Indian Ocean about five hundred miles east of Mad 
I gascar. 

: 10. Dupleix (dii-pla'), Marquis Joseph Francois (1607-1763 
I a Frencii Governor of Pondicheny. about one hundred miles soul 
I of Madras, aud Director-general of the French East indies (174a 
»7S4-) 
g: 1. A desperate duel. Clive accused a notorious ensign i: 
^ army of cheating in a game of cards. In the duel which followe 
Clive fired amiss, and his opponent holding his pistol at Clive's vt 
temples, demanded an apology. At Clive's spirited refusal t 
fellow dropf)ed his weapon, declaring him mad. 

g: Q. Major Lawrence. Major Stringer Lawrence, not to be n 
fused with Baron Lawrence or with Sir Henry Lawrence, who a 
vere prominent im'litary leaders in India. 

9: 12. Peace bad been concluded.* By the treaty ol A 
a-Chapelle, October ;, 1748. 
9: 2$. Tamerlane (c. 133^-1405). a famous Mogul, or Tatar chie 
I lain, who in 1398 invaded the northwest of India. Baber (1483 
1530). a descendant of Tamerlane, in 1516 completed his conques 
exi>e!led tlie Mohammedan rulers and established the Mogul £mpii 
with Delhi (dgrie) as capital. 

9: 3J, St. Peter's. The world-renowned Catholic cathedral i 
Rome. 

9: 34. Versaities (Ver-sa'-e). Near Paris, the seat of the n 
cent court of Louis XIV, who reigned from 1643 to 1715. 

10: 4. The Grand Duke of Tuscany. During the eighteenth cei 
tury an important noble attached to the German Empire. Tuscai 
is a large province on the western coast of Italy, containing the dl 
of Florence, a center of the Renaissance revival of arts. 

10: $. The Elector of Saxony. The Prince of Saxony, one of ti 
powerful German potentates who elected the emperors. 

10: 8. Worse governed than the worst governed parts. Note tl 
forcefulness of Macaulay's English, gained so often as here throug 
the repetition of words. 

10: 23, Aurungzebe (or Aurangzeb; pronounced Aw-rung-zi 
Emperor, or Mogul, of Hindustan (1658-1707). 

10: 26. Violent shocks from without. Persian armies under Nat 
Shah and Ahmad Shah iuvaded the Mogul £i^iu« i?^?^ t)l 
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I a: !g. Theodosius, " the Great," the powerful Emperor of the 
it from 379 to 395. His weak sons, Arcadius and Honorius, were 
,ble to hold the empire, to which they succeeded, against the 
encroachments of the Vandals, Huns and Goths. 

10: 31, The Carlovingians. Charlemagne, or Charles the Great, 
a Frank, in the year 800 founded an empire comprising Germany, 
Lombardy and Italy. His successors were unable to hold this realm 
logether. Gradually powerful dukes and counts absorbed the power, 
and foreign invasions soon showed the weakness of the nominal 
government. 

ii:g. The Hungarian. Attila, the Htm (c. 406-433), who in- 
vaded the Roman Empire in the year 447. 

11: 10. The Gog or Magog. See Ezekiel xxxviii-xxxix; also. 
Revelations sx. 

11: II. Lombardy. A district in the north of Italy, containing 
the cities of Como, Bergamo, Milan, Brescia and others. 

11: 12. The Pannoman fore stB. A region comprising the Hungary 
of to-day together with parts of Austria and Bosnia. 

3. Cainpaoia. A fertile district of southern Italy. 
. Roe, Sir Thomas (c. 1581-1644), an English ambassador 
|f6iS-i6i8) at the court of Jahangir. the Great Mogul. His 
fj^cwnal is an important source of mformation concerning that 
)d. 

: 2. Benuar, Dr. Frangois (0,1625-1688), a Frenchman who was 
t physidan to Aurangzeb from 1656 to 1668, He wrote a 
valuable account of his travels. 

ix: 1. The Peacock Throne. It was of gold and precious 
stones, ornamented with the figure of a peacock. Its cost has been 
estimated at many millions of dollars, 

12:3. Golconda. Centrally located in the Dekkan and tamed for 
its diamond mines. 

1114. Mouolain of Light. The Koh-i-noor, an immense diamond 
once owned by Baber, later by the Persian Nadir Shah, and after- 
wards by the East India Company which donated it in iSjo to 
the EngUsh Crown. Runjeet Sing, who ruled in the Panjab in 
northwestern India from 1780 to 1839, had this jewel in his posses- 
sion at one time, and intended it for the temple at Pun in Orissa in 
icsatwctt Indisi ft avted pkce Qf pilgnou^e. ■ 






NOTES 

The AfEhan. After 1747 the tribes of Afghanistan undi 
Ahmad Shah Durani became independent of Persian rule, 
g. Rajpootana. A district in the northwest of India. 
10, Sohllcimd (or Rohilkhand). In northwestern India, oc 
cupied in the early eighteenth century by the Rohillas {" 
taineers "). an Afghan clan. 

The Seiks (or Sikhs). A tribe of Hindus who occupit 
the Pan jab. 

The JautB (or Jats). A warlike race of uncertain o 
who entered India at an early date from the northwest. 

11: II. The Jumna. A tributary of the Ganges, In north India. 
13: tg. The Mahratt&s (or MaraLhas). A strong Hindu tribe i 
western and central India in the seventeenth and eighteenth c 
tunes. They belonged to the noblest, or priestly class of Hindu 
the Brahmans. 

13: 23. Poonah. Acity about eighty miles southeast of Bombay. 
11 : 23. Gualior. Acity about two hundred miles south of Delhi 
11: 13. Guzerat (or Gujarat). A peninsular province in 
west of India. 

13: 33. Berar. A province in the centra) part of India. 

13: 23, Tanjore. A city-state about fifty miles south of Fort St 

13: 375. Wherever ... the hyena and the tiger. An instance q 
Macaulay's pictorial vividness. 

13: 7. The Mahratta ditch. A ditch made by the English ir 
to protect Calcutta from the Marathas. 

13: ig. The Caniatic. See note on Madras, p. 4, 1. 14. 
tended from Cape Comorin to about the latitude 16° N. 

13: It. Lucknow. A city in the central part of India north of tl 
Ganges. 

13: 21. Hyderabad (or Haidarabad). An important city of th 
Dekkan, the central portion of the Indian peninsula. 

13. a6: Cabul. A province in Afghanistan. 

13: 37. Chorasan (or Khorassan). A province of Peraia. 

13: 33. From Cape Comorin to . . . the Himalayas, Practical! 
I's greatest extent from south to north. See the map. 
: 5. The Burrampooter (spelled also Brahmapootra or B 
to). A river east ai the Ganft^ 



14: 5- The Hydaspes. Called also the Jehlam, the river flowing 
from the Himalaya Mountains to the Indus River, one of the five 
which have given its name to the Pan jab ("Five Rivers "}■ 

14: 6. Ava, A ruined city, formerly the capital of Burma, a prov- 
ince of India, on the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, 

14:7, Condahar. A city and province in Afghanistan. 

14: JO. Saxe. Maurice, Comil de Saxe (i6()6-i7So), noted for 
liis military leadership as Marshal of France during the War of the 
Austrian Succession. His chief victory was that over the English 
at Foatenoy in 1 745. 

14: 10. Frederick, the Second, called " the Great," King of Prus- 
sia (1740-17S6), noted for his military energy during the War of the 
laon and the Seven Years' War, and for bis patronage of 
rature. 

""tS: 19. Hizam al Mulk, Chin KuHch Khan (1644-1748). Ap- 
't)ointed Governor of the Dckkan, he had achieved in 1730 practical 
independence of the Great Mogul. 

15: 23. Anaverdy Khan (d. 1749). His correct name was Anwar- 

26. Miraapha Jung (or Muzafir Jang), (d. 1751). 
28, A former Nabob. Dost Ali. 

2. Coromandel. The eastern seaboard of India between Cali- 
mere Point and the mouths of the Kistna River. 
16: 12. Mahommed Ali (d. 1795). 

16: 13. Burke, Edmund (1729-1757), an Irish Member of Parlia- 
ment (r76&-i794), famous for his writings and speeches in behalf 
of the rights of the American colonies and those of India. He de- 
nounced in 1785 certain money transactions of the Nabob of Arcot, 
which had been carried on in England and countenanced by Pitt's 
administration. 

16: 15. Trichinopoly. About sixty miles Houthweat of Fort St. 

iS: 28. Axcot. About seventy miles west of Madras. 

ig: 29. VoUore. A town about eighty miles west of Madras. 

ao: 21. Tenth Legion of Ciesar. Julius Cicsar (100-44 B. C), 
was the great military leader among the Romans during the Republic. 
He conquered Gaul, and then, as dictator, was for some time master 
^i^MB|UWii| hui aaaaaaintition. In the Roman army of Cgaat'a 



" amoiiated to about 4,500 men and was eqc 
Csrsu especrally relied upon his Tenth 
whidi be hi^y praises in his Co m t rnm laries written during bis 
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ae: 11. Old Guard of Hapoleoo. The body of troops espe 
attachod to Napoleon Bonaparte (1769-18;!), the great Cai 
leader <A France- Every toldier admitted to the Old Guard ^ 
vetetan of at least lour campaigns. These troois " saved the day 
for Napoleon in many a battle, and on the field of Waterloo, 
afanost to the lail man, thus eflecling Xapoleon's escape. 

BoMla (or Huiiein). The second son of Caliph Ali, ll: 
coonn and non-in-law of Mohammed. Since Ali married Fatinii 
the daughter of the prophet Mohammed, his descendants were calle 
Fslfinitu. When Ali was murdered, Yezzid (or Yazid), seized upa 
the caliphate nnd twenty years later had Hosein put to death ( 
alence bis claims. 

>3 : 5. Timery. A town a few miles south of Arcot, on a branc 

Of Ihc Palar River. 

ty. i2. Conjeveram. About forty miles southwest of Madras. 

jjii.l. Amee(orAmi)- About seventy miles southwest oi Madra 

15: II. Captain Bobadii. The character of a cowardly braggai 

id the comedy of Every Man in Bis Humor (1 59S) by Ben Jonson. 

35: 18. Busay, Charles Joseph FatissJcr, Marquis de Buss] 

•Castelnau (1718-1785). 

[ 36: 12. CoTelong. A fort twenty-five rniles south of Madras. 
f 36: 13. Chingleput. A fort about forty miles south of Madras, 

37: ir. Haskelyne, Margaret. Nevil Maskelyne wa.s the " em 
]aent mathematician." Another brother, Edmund, was CUve 
*^end and companion in his escape from Madras when Duple 
'violated the terms granted the English by Labourdonnais. Si 
■again p. 8, 11. g-i?- 

' 37: 26. The India House. The headquarters of the East lud 
Company, situated on Leadenhall Street, in central London. 

37: j8. The Directors. Twenty-four directors elected by tl 
:stockholders administered the affairs of the East India Company. 
_ j8; 17. Gayly even for those limes. Then men wore dothii 
■ "dent with brighl-mlorcd satins and velvets, and with 
L jUa'") IwLluns jiod ^bomtc i;iiiUn>idu^ at,gBl4MJ;^ 




MJTES ix 

. The general election. Held whenever Parliament is dis- 
red, in order lo secure a, new House of Commons. A man thus 

cted to represent a certain borough in Parh'ament is said to be 
■'returned " by that borough. In case of strong opposition to his 
election, his " return " may be challenged and petitioned against, 
as follows in the story of CUve. 

iS: 24. Opposition. The parties or individuals in England that 
disagree with the poficy of those in ofEce are called the " opposition." 
The chief officeholders, from the Prime Minister down, who are 
carrying on the government, are spoken of as the " admim'stration." 

a8; 34. The Jacobites. The followers of James Stuart, who had 
tried in 1745 to restore ibe Stuart house to the throne, the Hanover 
house having held it since 1714. 

a8: 25. The Tory party. A political party in existence from about 
1680-1831. It supported the old Constitution of England and all 
monarchial and church authority. 

18: 2Q. Prince Frederick Louis (1707-1751), oldest son of George 
n and father of George HI. German by birth, he was made Prince 
of Wales in 1729 when his father inherited the English throne. He 
was alienated from his father, and headed the Opposition party 
against Walpole. 

aS: 32. A Whig. A member of the Whig party, in England, which 
favored a democratic government. The Whig party, as such, existed 
through about the same period as the Tory party, growing finally 
into the Liberal party. 

19; 2. Newcastle, Thomas Pelham, duke of (1693-1768), Prime 
Minister (1745-1746) and (1757-1762). He had small attainments 
but schemed successfully for personal advancement. 

iq: 4. Henry Fox, (1705-1774), the first Lord Holland, Secretary 
of War from 1746 to 1756, and the rival of William Pitt, the Elder. 
He was the father of Charles James Fox, the celebrated orator, 

29: ri, St. Michael. A borough in southern Cornwall, a county 
in the southwestern part of England. 

29: 12. The Reform Act of 1832. A bill which stopped to great ex- 
tent the unequal representation existing. So-called " rotten bor- 
oughs " sucb as St. Michael, were districts originally accorded repre- 
sentatives in Parliament on account of a large population, and still 
poHBwgig the ri^t whto ttaey-iiad greaMy declined^ their j 
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NOTES 

votes being bought by would-be members of Paiiiament 

lus they were overrepresenled, whfle many populous dties of 

growth were without representation. Read Macaalay'a 

on the Reform Bill. 

13. Lord Sandwich. John Montagu (1718-1793), Secretarya 
nd Firet Lord of the .\dinirally under Lord North, 
ag: 23, Sir Robert Walpole, (1676-1745). afterwards Earl of Or- 
(ord, an able debater and statesman, though often corrupt and 
over-ambitious. He was Prime Minister from 1715 lo 1717 ai 
bom 1731 lo 1742, restoring the public credit after the Soutb S 
:^iiic. 

30: II. The Duke of Cumberland, William Augustus (1731-1765) 
the second son of George II. He put down the Jacobite Rebellion b; 
defeating the Young Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart, in the batth 
of Culloden in 1746. He was called " the butcher" because of h 
cruelty in this battle, when he slaughtered great numbers of ti 
defeated troops and also persons not even engaged in the battle. 
Hunted him to his grave. In 1764. 
30; 31. Gheriah. Some seventy-five miles south of Bombay, 
i; 3. Admiral Watson, Charles (1714-1757), in India from 17; 
757- 

I : [4. A hundred channels. Not to be reckoned literally at ot 
hundred, but a large number. 

31 : 30. As the garden of Eden. I. e., it seemed as wonderfully 
fertile as the paradise home of Adam and Eve. 

31: 33. Its looms. The silks from the looms of Benares * 
highly valued. 

31; 3. Casdlians. Inhabitants of Castile, a mountainous province 
of Spain. They are more rugged in nature than the people of the 
kplains. 

I 3a; 4. Valencia. A city on the low eastern coast of Spain, 
\ 31: 6. the Bengalee. Compare this description of the native o 
fflengal with that which Macaulay gives us in his Essay on Wana 
WasUngs, pp. 16, 17. 

I 33: 17. Chaademagore (or Chandamagar). About twenty nnile 
iborth of Calcutta, on the Hoogley (or Hugh) River, the westett 
tfaannel of the delta of the Ganges. 
L^3s: iS. Ghiiinimli. A few miles above Cbandannigafu , %m 
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Ba: 19. Fort Williani. In the vicinity of Calcutta, and built tor 
defense. 
31:25. Chowringhee. A suburb of Calcutta, 
3*: 27, The Course. A fashionable boulevard in Chowringhee 
31: 33, Bengal. In eastera India, one of the liree earher English 
Presidencies. 

32:33. Oiissa and Bahai. Districta in the east of India, 

33: 35. A rich native, Kishn Das, II was ihrough a mistake that 

he " had not been deUvered up " to the Nabob. 

34:7. The governor. A man named Drake. 

34: g. The mihtary commandant. A certain Captain Minchin. 

34: 14. Mr, Holwell. John Zephauiah Holwell {1711-1798), 

member o£ the Bengal Council in 1756, succeeded Clive as Governor 

of Bengal in 1759. He wrote an account of the "Black Hole" 

35: 6. Ugolino. The character of a thirteenth century Italian 
noble, who was persecuted to death by a certain Archbishop. In his 
Inferno Dante represents Ugolino devouring the head of his enemy, 
while the two spirits are frozen up together in a lake of ice. 

36: 14. Moorahedabad (or Murshidabad; pronounced Moor-shed- 
a-bad'). A large town on a branch of the Ganges, about one him' 
dred and twelve miles north of Calcutta, and at that ti 
of the native court and the capital of Bengal. In 1790 Calcutta 
became the capital, causing the decline of Murshidabad. 

361 30. Louis the Fifteenth (1710-1774), King of France (1715- 
J774) during the struggle between France and England for the 
mastery of North America. 

36:31. The Empress Maria Theresa (1717-17S0), daughter of 
Charles VI. Emperor of Germany, who died in 1740. See note, 
p, 7, 1. 23, on the War of the Austrian Succession. 

37: 16. Budgebudge (or Bajbaj). A town about ten miles south 
of Calcutta. 

37: 17. Hoogley (or HugU). A town on the Hugli River, about 
thirty miles north of Calcutta. 

38: 10. Sir John Malcolm. See note on lord Cllve, p. i. 
^ 39: 14. Omichund (orOmin Chand), (d. :7.sg). 

. Meer Jaffier (or Mir Jafir), (d. 1765). Meer means 
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43: 14. Sufferers of Calcutta. Because of the Nabob's expeditil 
against Calcutta. See again p. 39, U. 14-17, of the text. 

43: 8. Cosaimbsiar (or Kasimbazar). An important city ii 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, situated on the Hugh, abot 
a mile south of Murshidabad. It was a trading port for the mo 
residential capital. Its site is now a swamp. For the relation b 
tween Kasimbazar and Murshidabad, see Macauiay's Essay i 
Warren Bastings, p. 6.H. ar. ff. 

43 : Q. PlsBsey. A town a few miles south of Kasimbazar. 

44: 2. Mango trees. Tropical fruit trees of many varieties. 
fruit is of difiercnt sizes and shapes, containing a large pit. I; 
an important native food, 

44: 15. The Black Hole. See again pp. 34, 35, of the text. 

45:4. Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duite of (1769-1851), 
famous mihtary leader of England in the wars with Napoleo 
defeating him at Waterloo in 1815. 

45: 5. Gascony. A former province in the southwest of Franc 
now subdivided and renamed. 

45; 6, Primus in India. First in India. 

45: z8. An empire larger and more populous than Great Brital 
The Indian peninsula has an area of about a million and a half squa 
miles, and its population is estimated to be more than one-fifth tJ 
of the whole world. 

46: 21. Patna. A town about two hundred miles northwest < 
Murshidabad, on the Ganges. See note, p. i, 1. Q- 

48: 14. Machiavelli, Nicolo (1469-1517), an Italian statesmi 
and writer, infamous for the cold-blooded selfishness and immoralv 
of his political views advocated in his book The Prince. 
once sent, while Secretary of State in the Republic of Florence, ' 
the court of Osare Borgia, in whom he found an apt pupil. 

48: 15. Borgia, Cesare (1476-1507), son of Pope Alexander \ 
an unscrupulous Italian statesman of genius, who tried by many i) 
trigues and murders to build upa kingdom for himself in central Italj 

51:2. The Venedans. From the seventh to the end of the fitteeni 
century, when the Portuguese sailed around Africa, the n 
of Venice had a monopoly of the lucrative trade with China a 
the Indies, since they had control of the only known water route o] 
taiiuiE-aSt. 
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. The stuffs and spices of the East. Such as cotton (abrics, 
>, diamonds and oiher precious stones, ivory, black pepper and 
aromatic spices of different kinds. 

51:8. Siiteen years later. 101773. 

51: 8. Condemned . . . and . , . criticwed in Parliament. See 
pp. 78 S. of the essay. 

51: 11. The wages of corruption. Note, as here, throughout the 
essay Macaulay's famili.irity with and free use of Biblical diction. 

51:16. Marlborough, John Churchill, Duke of (1650-1722), an 
English General, noted for bis victory at Blenheim in 1704 over the 
French, during the War of the Spanish Succession. The Emperor 
Joseph I then rewarded him with the principality of Mindelheim in 
Bavaria, the English government consenting. 

51: 16. Nelson, Viscount Horatio (1758-1805), an English admiral 
noted for his victory over the French in the battle of the NUe in 1798. 
He was made with England's consent Duke of Bronte in Sidiy by 
Ferdinand IV, King of Naples, the ally of Austria and enemy of 

51: 16. Wellington. See note, p. 45, 1. 4. Wellington expelled 
tbe French from Spain by the battle of Viltoria in 1813. Ferdi- 
nand VII, King of Spain, thereupon made him, with England's con- 
currence, Duke of Vittoria. 

52: 17. The armj of occupation. After the allied powers had de- 
feated Napoleon at Waterloo in 1815 they maintained in France 
for fom- years an " army of occupation," to restore and maintain 

52: 18. Louis the Eighteenth (1755-1834). King of Frajice after 

Napoleon's defeat in 1815. His liberal views led him to grant the 
people a constitutional charter. 

55: I. Shah Alum (or A!am), (d. 1805). 

55:26. The governor. Ram Narayan. 

57: 2. Chinsurah. The chief town of the Dutch, ceded to the Eng- 
lish in 1824, about twenty miles north of Calcutta. 

57 : 4. Batavia. The capital of the island of Java, a Dutch posses- 
sion in the Malay Archipelago, 

58: 15. George the Third reigned from 1760 to 1S20. 

58: 17. Pitt, William, the Elder, Lord Chatham, (1708-1778), 
Kit in failtaiaenl, Prime Minister from 1766 to 1768, was sue- j 
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cessful in carrying through measures which defeated the Frcm 
in the Seven Years' Wur. He supported Clive's policy in India. 

58: 14. The King of Prussia, Frederick 11 (1740-1786). See 1 
p. 14, I. 20. 

58: 34. No reporters in the gallery. Before the year 1771, n 
porters were allowed 10 attend sessions of Parliament. 

58: iS. Wolfe, James (1727-1759), a brilliant young Engli 
General who met death on the Plains of Abraham outside the fortre 
of Quebec in the famous battle that resulted in the capture of t 
French stronghold. 

58: 30. The Duke of Cumberland. See note, p. 30, I. 11. 1 
" single victory " was that over the F.ng lJsh and Scotch followe 
of the Pretender, 

58: 33. Conway, Henry Seymour (1721-1795), served during tl 
Seven Years' War. He was Secretary of State (1765-1768) ai 
commander in chief of the English army in 1 782. 

5g; I. Granbjr, John Manners, Marquis of (1721-1770), serm 
in the Seven Years' War, and was commander in chief of the E 
army from 1766 to 1769. 

59: 3. Sackrille, George Germain, Viscount (1716-1785), an 
lish soldier and statesman. He incurred the " imputation " 
cowardice and was court-martialed for disobedience at the battle ( 
Minden. 

59:7. Minden. A town in Westphalia, in northern Prussia. T 
French were defeated here in 1759 in a battle with the Germans aj 
English commanded by the German Duke of Bnmswick- 

59: 7, Warburg. A town of Prussia, about liirty-five miles soul 
east of Minden, the scene in 1760 of another German and i 
victory over the French, the victors being led by the Duke of Brui) 
wick. 

60; 14. George Grenville (1712-1770). Prime Minister (176; 
1765) under George III. He headed the party opposed to the inte 
I ests of the American colonies, and secured the passage of the Stai 
I Act. 

I 60; 16. Wilkes, John (i7J7-i797), the editor of the North Brib 
T A newspaper that violently attacked the policy of the adminislratic 
^iVilkes was elected a member of Parliament for Middlesex. B 
Km(K to GremnUe'^ peisQcuttoa, wbo Moused Mm of y^dbUi 
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Jitious works, it was not until after his third election that he could 
^e his seal. See Macaiday's Essay on Ike Earl of Chalham. 
' 60: iS. Horace Walpole ([717-1797)- An English writer of note, 
author of The Castle of Olranlo, Memoirs, Aftecdoles of Painling and 
other works. 

60: 30. In our time, i. e., in 1S40, in Macaulay's " time." The 
" anomaly " whether " beneficial " or otherwise, was in 1858, one 
year before Macaulay died, completely suppressed, for Parliament 
then transferred ihe full government of India from the Company to 
officers of the Crown. 

60; 32. Board of Control. A board of oommissioners appointed 
through the Prime Minister by the King, for regulating the business 
of the India Company. It was established in 1784 by a bill advo- 
cated by WiUiam Pitt, the Younger, 

61: 6. A Westminster election. An election in a district in which 
many of the voters belonged to a low, riotous class, 

61: 7. Gram)>Dund. A borough in Cornwall, where there was 
during the early part of the nineteenth century flagrant corruption 
in politics. 

6a;s. Leadenhall Street. See note on India House, p. 27, 1. 26. 

63: 8. PiEot. Lord Pigot, a Governor of Madras, who amassed a 
large fortune. 

63: zi. The Roman proconsul. Lucius LucuUus (c. iio-c. 56 
B. C), a Roman general and consul. He went to the province of 
Cilicia as proconsul, and after his return to Rome hved most luxur- 
iously. He is said to have feasted on nightingales, and he gave 
many pubUc shows with gladiators, the ancient " prize fighters." 

61: 35. The Spanish viceroy. Probably Cortes, who conquered 
Mexico, deposing the native rulers. See note on Montezuma, p. 1.1.5. 

63: 26. Lima, The capital of Peru, founded b/Pizarro in 1535. 
But Pizarro never entered Madrid in triumph, for after murdering 
a rival he was himself assassinated. See note on Atahualpa, p. i,l. 6. 

64. I. Meer Cossim (or Mir Kasim). 

64: 7. A massacre. In 1763 at Patna. Angered by defeats at 
Gheriah and Manghir, Mir Kasim had nearly two hundred helpless 
English prisoners put to death. 

63; 17. The Mussulman historian, Sayid Ghulam Hosein (or 
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66: 12. Verres, Caius (c. ijo-c. 43 B. C), a Roman goverac 
(73-71 B. C), of the rich province of Sicily which he shameless! 
plundered. He was prosecuted for his misgovernmeat by the gre 
orator Cicero, and was forced to live in exile from Rome. 

66: 20. ProceedingB . . . respecting his estate. See again p. ( 
I. 32— P- 63. 1. 6, of the test, 

67: 27. An intimate friend. General Camac. 

69: 25. Sir Thomas Roe (c. 1581-1644), ap English arabassado 
fitted to pass judgment on Indian affairs, as he was sent on an 
bassy to the Great Mogul in 1614. 

69:26. James the First. Kingof England from 1603 to 1615. 

70: g. Proconsuls, proprselors, procurators. Roman magistrat 
who had previously filled the highest offices at home and were thi 
sent to govern some province. The procurators existed only di 
the Empire; they collected the revenues. AU of these officers hi 
almost unbounded power over the provinces, which they 
cases oppressed and plundered, 

71: 17. Caesar. See note, p. m, 1. 21. Ctesar was able 
mutiny very easily, 

7a: 28. The Western Empire. The western part of the Romi 
■Empire, which was governed by Honoriua and succeeding empei 
from the division in 395 A. D. to the year 476, 

ig. The Ricimers. Men like Ricimer (d. 47a), a Goth, wl 
became the commander of the Roman fleet and the real head of t', 
Western Empire. He chose as Emperors men that would be puppt 
in his hands. If they attained any independence, he had them d 
posed. 

72: 30. The Odoacers. MenILkeOdoacer(c. 434-493), the son of 
barbarian chief, who became a leader of the Roman army, 
deposed the Emperor of the West and kept the power himself unl 
conquered and murdered by Theodoric, King of the Ostrogoths 

73: I. Theodoric "the Great" (c. 454-526). King of the 
goths, who, forcing the consent of Zeno, Emperor of the East, < 
trived to rule Italy for thirty-three years, 

73: 2. Court of Byzaatliun. Byzantium (Constantinople) 
the Bosporus, was the capital of the Eastern Roman Empire wl 
le more powerful than the Western Empire. 
i^. Tl» Mecoviagian lioe. Xbe lioe at Fraakiah 
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eighth century, several of whom bore the names " Chilperic " and 
" Childeric." Charles Ma rtel (c. 690-741) held the position of Mayor 
of the Palace under one of these kings, but had in reality sovereign 
power. This his son, Pepin, openly wielded by finally dethroning 
the King, then the figurehead. 

73: ii. The Danes, They were never prominent in Indian affairs. 
The little territory they claimed in India they sold to the English 
in the year 1845. 

74: 13, BenareB. A city about, fifty miles northwest of Patna. 

76: 5. The farmer-general. A person of the plebeian class who, 
during the latter days of the French monarchy, had purchased the 
right to collect the [axes, in a certain district. By extortion and 
injustice of every kind such an officer would then proceed to amass a 
fortmie for himself. Feared and haled by the common people, the 
farmers-general were also heartily despised by the marquises and 
other French nobles. 

76: 8. Jacobins. The name given the members of a French poli- 
tical club organized in 17S9. With such leaders as Mirabeau and 
Robespierre it greatly influenced the National Assembly and helped 
to bring about the Revolution. The terra Jacobins afterwards came 
to be appUed to any politicians of radical tendencies. 

76: 19. Rotten boroughs. See note on the Reform Act of 1833, 
p, 29,1. 12. 

77: II. TuTcoret. The character of an ignorant, vulgar man who 
has suddenly acquired wealth, in the comedy of Turcaret by Le Sage. 

77: II. Hero (37-68 A. D.). A Roman Emperor, infamous be- 
cause of his many murders and other crimes, particularly the per- 
secution of the Christians. His story is dramatized in Racine's 
tragedy Brilannicus. ^^ 

•JT. 1 1. Monsieur Jourdaln. The character of a wealthy retired 'y 
trader, who makes ridiculous attempts to acquire culture, in 
Moli^re's comedy Le Baurgems GenlUhiymme. 

77r II, Richard the Third (1452-1485), King of England from 
1483 to 1485. He acquired and held the throne for this period by 
murdering the real heirs. His story is dramatized in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of Richard III. 

77: 13. The Pufilane, A religious sect that grew up in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, desiring a thorough rcfonnatun Wi 
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purification of the Church of England. The Puritans were great! 
persecuted after CromwelJ's death in 1658, at the time of 1 
Restoration of the monarchy, 

77: 24. Foote, Samuel (1720-1777), a Scotch dramatist and aO 
The play referred to was The Nabob. 

78:3. Mackenzie, Henry (1745-1831), a Scotch dramatist £ 
novelist, author of The Man of Feeling, several inferior plays and 7 
Lounger, a serial on the plan of The Spectator. 

78: 7. Cowper, William (1731-1800), a poet of note, author i 
The Task and Expostulation. In the hitter poem Qines 364-37; 
he compares the English nation to the andcnt Jews, and aiTsigitt 
them for their injustice in India. 

78: 23. Berkeley Square. A fashionable region in the ^ 
London. 

78: 34. SbropshiTe {Salop). A county in the western part of £i| 

78: 14. Claremont. About fifteen miles south of London in Sum 
County. 

78: 28. Margery Mushroom. A fseudonym by which Macken 
wrote in The Lowiger; also, the character of a daughter in the " pla 
country family " which he describes. 

79: n. Sir Matthew Mite. The character of a retked East Ind 
trader in Foote's drama. The Nabob. He despises his former plebeii 
associates and displays his wealth with vulgar ostentation. 

79: 28. Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), the greatest English « 
and literary criric of his age, author of The Rambler and The Idl 
serial papers, a Dictionary of the English language, a novel Sassdi 
and Lives of the Poets. 

79: 2g. Brown, Lancelot (1715-1773), known as " Capabili 
Brown," an English landscape gardener of considerable talent, 

80: 9. Hunt, WiUiam (1744-1813), an eccentric Methot 
preacher who gave himself the title of S. S. for " Sinner Save 
He claimed to be a prophet, enjoying special intercourse w 
heaven. 

81 : 24. The com factors. Until the year 1 846 English legislati 
was much occupied by laws aiming to discourage the importat 
of grain and increase home agriculture, Eamues showed the en 
td thispfllicjr^ 



81:27. Adam Smith (1723-1700), a noted political economist, 
author of The Wealth of Nations, published in 1776. 

8i: 7. The death of George the Second. In 1760. 

83: 14. Lord Chatham. See note on Pitt, p. 58, 1. 17. His 
■' strange malady " was apoplexy. 

8a; 21. The breach. Because of the ascendancy of Lord Bute, the 
favorite of George liie Tiiird. 

82: 25. The Middlesex election. See note on Wilkes, p. 60, 1. 16. 

83: S. Lord Rockingham. Charles Wentworth, Marquis of Rock- 
ijagham (1730-17S2), Prime Minister from 1765 to i;66, and in 
1782. He repealed the. Stamp Act. 

84: I!. That great revolution. See again pp. 36-50, of the text. 

S4: 15. The Baron of Plassey. The title Clive had been given in 
the Irish peerage in 1760. See again p. 58, 1. 14, of the text. 

85: 21. Waterloo. The battle in 1815 in which Napoleon was de- 
feated by the allied armies of Europe. 

85: 31. Bruce, Robert (1274-1339), King of Scotland (1306-1329), 
of most romantic history. He freed Scotland from England's tyr- 
anny. His "unjustifiable act" was the murder of John Comyn, 
whom he suspected of (reason. 

85: 32. Maurice, Duke of Saxony (1521-1553), a German prince, 
who secured for his country, from the Emperor Charles V, toleration 
for Protestants and recognition of the German constitution. He at 
one time, however, deserted the Protestant cause for the royal favor. 

85: 33. William, " the Silent," Prince of Orange (1533-1584). He 
championed the cause of the Dutch Protestants against Philip of 
Spain and the King of France, succeeding in founding in 1579 the 
Republic of the Netherlands. He has been accused of murdering 
his wife and of intriguing for the Spanish throne. 

85: 33. His great descendant. William III (1650-1702), who be- 
came King of England in i68g, as a result of the Revolution which 
deposed James II, a tyrannical Cathoh'c. Wilham's crime was 
allowing the massacre of Glencoe, at which a Highland Scottish clan 
was treacherously attacked by enemies. 

86: 1. MuiTsy, James Stuari, Earl of (c. 1531-1570), Regent of 

Gotland from 1367 to 1570. He ruled ably, although he had attained 

[C regency by persecuting his half sister, Mary Stuart. 

. Cosmo lie' Medici, the Elder (i3Sg-i464), became the sue- 
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cesshil ruler of Florence and a patron of literature and art, 
however, suspected of the murder of Baldaccio d'Anghiari, a 
nobleman. 

86: 2. Henry the Fourth of France (i55,)-i6io), foucder of t 
Bourbon dynasty in 1589. He instituted many wise reforms, 1 
was licentious and adopted the Catholic religion in order to incre 
his dominion. 

86: 2. Peter the Great of Russia (1672-1735), He greatly 
creased the extent and bettered ihe condition of Russia. But 
was savage in temperament, committing many excesses, 
which is thought lo have been his son's murder. 

86: u. Lord North, Frederick, Earl of Guilford (1732-1792}, 
celebrated statesman, the favorite of George III and Ptime B 
ter, 1770-1782. 

86: 15. Henry the Seventh's Chapel. In Westminster Abbey. 

86: 23. Burgoyne, John (1722-1792), an English General who to 
part in the Revolutionary War in America, being defeated a 
toga in 1777. He also wrote The Maid of Oaks z.aA other dramas. 

86: 30. Tburlow, Edward, Lord (1731-1806), ar 
Solicitor-General in 1770; Attorney-General in i77i;Lord Chaocd 
from 1778 to 1792. 

86: 31. Wedderbura, Alexander (1733-1805), a noted ju* 
and statesman; Solicitor- General in 1771; Lord Chancellor fn 
1793 to 1801. 

87: 24. After the sun had risen. Parliamentary debates h^ 
often continued all night. 

88: 2. JeokiDGon, Charles, Earl of Liverpool (1727-1808), 
English statesman. Secretary of War (1778-1 782). He incurred m 
ill will, because of the King's patronage and his support of I 
Bute's unpopular ministry. 

88:15. LftUy, Thomas Arthur (1702-1766). Comte de Lalln 
commander in chief of the French possessions in India in 1756, t 
feated by the Engh'sh under Coote at Pondicherry in 1 761. He 1| 
executed under the charge of treason. 

88: 22. Voltaire. Francois-Marie Arouet de Voltaire (1694—177 

great French dramatist and ddstical writer. His chief worka « 
n Essay on Ike Manners of Nations, Charles XII, a histoiy, C 



88: 25- Dr.Moore. John Moore (1729-1802), aScottish physician 
and writer, author of the novel, Zeiuco. 

8S: 26. Ferney, A town in France, near Lake Geneva, where 
Voltaire lived a retired IJfe. 

89: II. "WUch rejoicetb . . . when It can find the Erave." See 
Job iii, 22. 

90: 14. By his own band. Either by an overdose of opium or as 
some authorities say, by cutting his throat. 

91:1. Ghiiiu(or Ghazni). A town ia eastern Afghanistan. 

gi: 4. Alexander, the Great (356-323 B. C). King of Macedon, 
He defeated the I'ersiaxis on the river Granicus in Asia Minor in the 
year 3348, C, when he was but twenty-two years of age. 

91:4. Condg, Louis de Bourbon, Duke of Enghien, Prince of 
Cond6 (i6?i-i686). At the age of twenty-one he defeated the 
Spanish at Rocroi in France. 

91:4. Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden (1683-1718). He 
became King when only fifteen, and at eighteen won a splendid vic- 
tory over the Russians at Narva in northwestern Russia. 

gi: 32. The Sacred Way (Via Sacra). An important road in 
ancient Rome, along which the victorious generals were accustomed 
to parade from the Forum, or market place, to the tempie of Jove, 
the chief deity of the Romans. 

51: 24. Antiochus the Great, King of Syria (d. 187 B. C.) He 
was defeated by different Roman generals, especially by Lucius 
Cornelius Sdpio at the battle of Magnesia in igo B. C. 

91: 24. Tij^anes, King of Armenia. Defeated by the Romans 
under Lucius Licinius Lucullus (c. i lo-c. 56 B. C), in the battle of Ti- 
granocerta, and forced finally in 66 B. C. to surrender to Pompey. 

gi; 10. Munro, Sir Thomas (1761-1827), Governor of Madras from 
r82o to 1S37, and successful in introducing administrative refonns. 

93: 10. Elphinstone, Mountstuart (1779-1S59), Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bombay (1S20-1827). 

92: II. Metcalfe, Sir Charles Theophilus {1785-1846), Readent at 
Delhi and Haidarahad, Governor- General of India in 1835-1836. 

93: ig. Trajan, Emperor of Rome (98-117 A. D.), the conqueror 
of the Dacians and Parthians, and the builder of many noted puhlic 

^^MBo. Tm^a^ Ame Robert Jacques (1737-1781), a Frcndt j 
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ft: 11. Lord WUUuB Baatind (1774-1839), GavanoT'C 
if lodbftom tfli8lof8.;5. lie made maay finaiKJal refonns, q 
I Civil Servirc to lutives, promoted tducation and trade, i 
wtiahed- tbe tuttu, the native tublom of burning a widow on t 
vfttncnl pyre of her htuband. Tfae Britisb govenunent cootmiu 
toy Uie wfaolaonic leal urea ol lus policy. 
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WARREN HASTINGS 



hmerals in heavy lype refer 



to Ihc pages of the text, the lighter • 
the lines) 



i: 21. Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658). Lord Protector of the 
English Commonwealth (1653-1658). His personal appearance is 
described in Green's Skorl History of the English People, ch. viii, 

i: 31, Young Lely. Sir Peter Lely (1617-1680), a Dutch land- 
scape and portrait painter, became court painter to Charles H. His 
most famous works are the portraits of Charles I, Cromwell, Charles 
LI, and a collection of portraits of ladies of Charles the Second's 
court. 

2: 3. Curl-pated nunioos. Effeminate, servile courtiers who gave 
much attention to curling their long hair. Cromwell's Puritan 
" roundheads " cut their hair close. 

2: 13. Danish sea king. Hastings, who after ravaging the coasts 
of France and harassing southern England for three years was de- 
feated by Al/red in the year 897. 

2: 15. Alfred, called ■' The Great " (849-901), king of the West 
Saxons (871-901). 

2: 17, Wore . . . coronet of Pembroke. Wore the crown, i. e,, 
were earis of Pembroke. 

2: iS. Renowned Chamberlain. WiUiam, Lord Hastings (1430- 
1483) , a faithful adherent of the House of York, was appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of the royal household by Edward the Fourth. Sir 
Thomas Mare's account of his trial and execution has been drama- 
tized in Shakespeare's Richard III. 

3: ig, WhiteRose. Emblem of the House of York during the wars 
h the House of Lancaster whose adherents wore a red rose. 

&t 31. Tudors. The Tudor family of English sovereigns induded 
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lenry VII, Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth, 
^reigned from 1485 to 1603. 

HuatiDgdoii. A midland county of England. 

a: 12. Regained by a aeries of events. Francis, tenth earl 
Huntingdon, died, leaving no male heir. The title was a 
by a descendant of the second earl. After the death of this cleventl 
earl, Hans Francis Hastings, a nephew of his, took possession of tl 
earldom. His chim was established by a legal antiquaiy who pub 
lished a romantic account of his experiences in establishing the righ 
of this twelfth earl. 

1 : 34. The lords of the manor. Persons to whom has been grante 
absolute ownership of lands on which tbey built a man^n or mane 
house. 

1:30. Hastings of that time. John Hastings, a supporter ( 
Charles I. 

a: 32. Mint at Oxford. Oxford was ihe headquarters of Charle 
from 1642-1646. His supporters sent household silver there l> 

1:34. Speaker Lenthal. William Lcnthal (1591-1661), an Eng 
lish lawyer and politician, and Speaker of the Long Parliamca 
(1640-1653); also Speaker of the first Parliament summoned to Ir] 
Cromwell. 

3:3. Merchant of London. Jacob Knight. 

3; 5. Presented his second son to the rectory. Made his second' 
son clergyman of the parish. 

3: 34. Ms. A name sometimes given to the upper course of the 
Thames River. 

4: 16. Newington. A village in Kent about forty miles southeast 
of London. 

4: ig. ^^nny (Vincent) Bourne. Noted for the elegance of hi 

4: 21. Churchill, Colman, Lloyd, Cumberland, Cowper. 
all became writers of note although only Cowper's work holds ; 
permanent place in literature. 

4: 33. Ouse. Cowper spent the greater part of the yeais fro 
1767 to the dose of his hfe in 1800 at the village of OIncy on the Ou 
in Buckinghamshire. Macaulay has in mind Cowper's poesa T. 
Hog and Iki LHy, 
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K3S. S^t . . . tried. Cowper was driven to madness and 
it to suicide by moral and religious doubts and perpleraties. 
5; II. (Sir) Elijah Impey (1732-1809). A highly educated and 
successful lawyer. He took his seat as chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta in 1774. He resigned in 17S7. Articles of im- 
peachment, presented against him in 1788, were rejected by the 
House by a vole of 73 to 55. See pp. 34 ff., of the test. 

5' iS> Fag. Usually a younger boy who is required to run errands 
and perform menial duties for an older boy at school. Hastings and 
Impey were of the same age and members of the same form, or class. 
Macaulay's " guess "' is doubtless wrong. 

5: 30. To bear the expense. A statement made by Hastings in an 
unfinished autobiography. 

5: 33. Heisroeters and pentameters. Students were required to 
give much time to the study of Latin and to the composition of 

6: 1. East India Company. Chartered in 1600, this company 
existed till 1858. Its aim was to monopolize Indian trade. The 
lands are now a part of the British dominions, ruled by officers of the 
Crown, In the time of Hastings twenty-four directors elected by 
the stockholders administered the affairs of the Company which 
came to possess much political power, 

6: g. Bengal. A province of India and one of the three earlier 
English Presidencies. Its capital was Calcutta. For convenience 
of administration, provincial and district boundaries have recently 



Port WUliam. Begun by Clive in 1757 to protect Calcutta. 

6: 13. Dupleiz (dii-pia), Marquis Joseph Frangob (1607-1763), 

French Governor of Pondicherry and Director-general of the 
French East Indies (1742-1754). 

6: 15. War of the Buccession (1741-1748). A dispute over the 
succession to the Austrian throne was made the occasion of a general 
European war, in which France, Prussia and other nations tried each 
to obtain a share of Austria's realm. The conflict was even carried 
into the colonies of the hostile powers. 

6:16, Carnatic. The country on the Eastern coast of British India, 
extending from Cape Comorin to about the latitude 16° N. See 
Ewpoi India. M 
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6: 17. Robert Clive (1725-1774). He was in Madras as a c 
'" 1743, became a brilliant general, defeated the French forces, n 
English power supreme and was the chief founder of the Britia 
Empire in India. See Macaulay's Essay on Lord Clive. 

6: 22. Cosstmbazof (or Kasimbazar). An important city in 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Its site is now a swamp 

6: 23. Hoogley (or Hugli). The wtstem channel of the delta c 
the Ganges. 

6: 23. Moorshedabad (or Murshidabad). Before 17Q0 the c 
tal of Bengal and a very populous city, on a branch of the Gange^ 
about 112 miles north of Calcutta. After Calcutta became I 
capital, Murshidabad declined in population. Locale the point 
mentioned on the map of India. 

6:26. The prince. Nabob of Bengal, Aliverdy Khan, grandfath 
of Surajah Dowlah, See Macaulay's Esxay on Lord dine, p. 32. 

6: 37. Mogul, or " The Great Mogul." the title given to th 
sovereign of Hindustan, whose capital was at Delhi (d8' le) in north 
em India. 

6: 28. Bengal, Orissft, and Bahar. In eastern India. 

713. Surajah Dowlah (or Siraj-ud-daula). The tyrannical Nabol^ 
or prince, of Bengal under the Mogul of Delhi. See Macaulay's 
say on Lord Clive, pp. .B'So- 

7: S. Dutch (East India) Company. Founded in 1601, two yi 
after the formation of the London East India Company, and after 
century of rivalry with the latter partly consolidated with it. 

7; 12. BlackHole. AgarrisoastrongroomioFort William, eight 
ccn feet square with only two small windows. Into this Surajal 
Dowlah forcedat the point of the bayonet, June 20, 1756, r46£Dglia 
prisoners, all but 33 of whom died of suffocation in one night. 

7: 21. Treason . . . fatal to Surajah Dowlah. A plot encourage 
by Clive to dethrone this Nabob in favor of Mir (Prince) Jafir, 

8: I. Battle of Flasse;. In 1757. See Macaulay's Essay on 
Give, p. 42. 

8: g. Vansittarl, Henry, Governor of Bengal (1760-1764), 
: g. Rotten boroughs. Districts ori^nally accorded represenU 
s in Parliament on account of a large population, and still posses 
the right when they had gieatJy declined^ Ukeil fev n 
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votes being bought by would-be members of Parliament. Thus they 
were overrepresented, while many populous cities were without 
representation. This political scandal was stopped by the Refonn 
Bill of 183?. Read Macaulay's speech on this bill. 

q: 10, St. James's Square. A fashionable section of western 
London. 

9:34. As a buccaneer would look on a galleon. Thalis.asapi 
to be plundered. The pirates of the seventeenth and eighleeni 
centuries were culled " buccaneers," and the clumsy sailing 
they looted, " galleons." 

10: 33. Ha&z (died c. 1389 A. D.) and Ferdusi (c. g40-c, 
A. D.). Persian poets of note. 

10: 35. Johnson, Samuel (1709-1784), an eccentric literary 
best known to-day through his Lives of Ike Poets, his English 
tionary and his own biography by James Boswell. 

11; 14. Madras. One of the three centers (Presidencies) of Eng- 
lish government in India. Calcutta and Bombay were the others, 

11: 37. Archangel. A province of European Russia, bounded on 
the North by the Arctic Ocean. 

ta: 15. It is every day in the power. Note the forccfulness of 
Macaulay's English, gained so often as here through the repetition 
of words. 

13:3. Franconia. Formerly an independent territory 
Rhine, but in 1S06 partitioned among several other German states., 

13: 3^. The system which CUve bad devised. According to 
system the India Company received the revenues, though allowing 
stated sums to the native rulers, and thus left the latter in control of 
political and judicial affaire only. 

14: II. Throne of Delhi. See note on Mogul, p. 6, 1. 27. On Dec. 
12, 19H, King George V decreed Delhi as the new capital of India. 

14: 17. AuguBtulus ■ . . Odoacer. When the Western Roman 
Empire was in its last stage of existence, Odoacer, a foreign mercenary 
leader, obtained the supreme power, and after allowing Augustulus, 
the child-Emperor, to appear for a time as nominal head of the 
Empire, deposed him to take the throne himself. 

14: 17. Merovingians . . . Charles Martel and Pepin. Charles 
Martel held the posifJon of Mayor of the Palace under ihe Mctovin- 
giait, or Fraukisb, Kin^ of the eighth century, but had in reaUty 
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sovereign power. This his son, Pepin, openly wielded by dethroning 
Ihe King, then the figurehead. 

14:34, Pitt, William (1759-1806). the Younger, the powerful 
Prime Minister of England (rom 17S3 to 1801, instrumental ic obtain- 
ing the passage in 1784 of a Bill which regulated the business of the 
India Company through commissioners appointed through the Prime 
Minister by the King. 

14:34. Dimdas, Henry (1742-1811), a lawyer and member of 
ParUament. He helped carry Pitt's bill ihrough Parliament, became 
President of the Commission thus established and proceeded to. 
institute the investigation of Indian affairs which resulted in Hast- 
ings' trial. See pp. 100 ff., of the ti 

15: I. Burke, Edmund (1729-1797), an Irish member of Parlia- 
ment (1766-1794), famous for his writings and speeches in behalf 
of the rights of the American colonies and those of suffering India. 
See pp. 95 0., of the test. 

16: 15. A Hindoo Brahmin. The Brahmins (orBrahmans) were 
the noblest, or priestly, class among the four castes of the Hindus, 
the native race of Hindustan. 

16: 14. What the Itetiaa . . . Bengalees. An instance of Macau- 
lay's use of dimaK. 

17: 6, Ionian. A native of Ionia in Asia Minor. 

17; 6. Juvenal (c. 60-140 A. D.). A Roman writer, who satirized 
the effeminate but artful Asiatics. 

17: »2. Stoics. A Greek sect, that adopted the philosophy ot 
Zeno, of absolute submission to necessity and of indifference alike 
to pleasure and to pain. 

17: ig. Mucins. Gains Mucins Scaevola, a Roman hero, whoi 
inflicted deliberate self-torture to show his captor, Lars Porsena, hia 
indifference to suffering. 

17:30. Algernon Sidney (1622-1683). Beheaded on the charge 
of an attempt to kill Charles II. He met death with calm resigna- 
tion. 

18: 6. French Authorities. It must be borne in mind that 
French "East India Company established in 1664 had long 
competing with the Enghsh Company, and lost no opportunity 
intriguing with the natives to get trade and power away from i 
fivai. 
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i8: 21. Meet Jaffier. See p. 7, 1. 21, of the Essay, and note on 

18: 31. Porphyrj. A beautiful variety of colored marble, highly 
prized for sculpture. 

19:4. Members for the city. That is, members of ParHameat vho 
represented the city of London. 

19: 13. Leadeohall Street. A street in Central London where the 
offices of the East India Company were located. 

ao: 2. Double goverament. That is, with the judicial and political 
affairs ostensibly in the hands of a native mim'ster, while the finance 
measures — which marked the real source of power — were managed 
by the Company. 

ao: 15, PatQa. A town on the Ganges, besieged in 1760 by the 
Mogul of Delhi. 

20: 16. Captain Knox. One of the leaders of a part of Clive's army 
which repulsed the Mogul's forces at Patna. 

21; 5. Munny Begum (be'giim), " queen mother." Begum is a 
title given to an Indian princess or woman of high rank. 

22; 1). To get money. Ma caulay's argument that the one motive 
directing Hastings' policy was lo get money has been discredited 
by later critics. According to his own declaration, Hastings was 
influenced by the threatening attitude of the warlike Marathas. 
They were encroaching upon the territory of the Nabob Sujah 
Dowlah which was needed as a friendly frontier for the protection 
of the Company's land. Hastings saw that if the Rohillas 
joined forces with the Marathas, they would be masters of this 
coimtry. He therefore assisted the Nabob Sujah Dowlah in 
destroying the power of the Rohillas. 

22: 17. Teviotdale. S district of southern Scotland, where much 
border warfare once look place. 

23:32. Corah and Allahabad. Situated on the Ganges. See map 
of India. 

24: 6. Oude (owd). See map of India. 

14: g. About twenty years ago, i. e., in 1819. But fifteen years 
after Macaulay wrote Oude was made a British province. 

24: 17. Saxony and Brandenburg. Two German principalities, 
whose riders were known as '' Electors," since each had a vote id 
"hy'wg a aovemgn for the Holy Roman Emtatc j 
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as: 3. Sanscrit (or Saaskril). The language formerly spoken i 
Hindustan, or northern India. 

35:4. The Hyphasis and the HystaspeG (or ralher Hydaspes) 
Tributaries of tiie Indus River. See map of India. 

35: g. The walls of Ghizni. In 183^. the English had capture 
this town from the Afghans. See map of India for its location. 

. The other side of the Great Mountain ridge. That ■£ 
: Afghanistan. 

35:16. Cabul and Candahar. In Afghanistan. See map of Indi^ 

15: ig. Fiefs of the spear. Estates won and held upon conditu 
of military service rendered. 

35: II. Ramgunga . . . Kumaon. See map of India. 

35: 23. Aurungzebe (or Aurangzeb; pronounced Aw-rung-zftb' 
Emperor, or Mogul, of Hindustan (165S-1707). 

35: 15. DiBtioguiBhed ... by a . . . fair complexioit, 
Rohillas belonged, like other natives of Afghanistan, to the Cai] 
casian race. They were Mohammedans in religion, 

35 : 2S. From Lahore to Cape Comorin. Practically India's great 
est extent from north to south. See the map. 

j6: 2. Catherine to Poland. While Poland from 1772 to 1 
was in a state of great disorder, Prussia, Austria and Russia settle* 
matters by making a partition of the kingdom, each taking a shai 
Catherine II (1719-17(16), the Russian Empress, based her c 
Upon a desire to spread religious toleration. 

36: 2. The Bonaparte family to Spain. Napoleon, 
ot conquest, in 1808 induced the King and Crown Prince of S 
to abdicate, and then gave his brother Joseph ihcir throne. 

37: 4. Mr, Gleig. See footnote on p. 1 of the Essay. 

37:16. Hussar-mongers. Traders in troopers. "Hussar" is 
term applied lo a European cavahyman. 

37: 17. Hesse and Anspach. States in Central Germany, t 
rented troops to England during the Revolution. It was a body ( 
these Hessians that Washington captured at Trenton in 1776. 

a?: 2&. Major Scott. An officer in the Bengal army, who latl 
served as Hastings' devoted but inefficient agent i 
See p. gi of the text, 

37: 35. Caput lupinum. Head n( a. wolf. i. e., a petson with, 
bounty placed upoakift life, Jiable Wb««bot-dowil, WAH 
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be, by tie fiist comer. Compare the Latin with the German ex- 
pression: mgelfrei. 

aS: 4. Atrocity of the criise. Violent excesses were said to have 
been committed upon the defeated Rohilias by the troops of Sujah 
Dowlah, to which Hastings was accused of giving countenance. 
But this was denied by Hastings and his partisans and has since 
been discredited by critics as able as Macaulay, who claim that only 
the amount of suffering usually entailed by war took place. See 
Strachey's Hastings and the RohiUa loar. 

38: 14. Sovereign of Oude. The Nabob Vizier (Governor and 
Prime Minister), Sujah Dowlah. 

38: 33. Colonel Cbanipioo remonstrated. He gave credence 
to vague reports from natives, which were never substantiated. 
Strachey in his Bastings and lite RohiUa war declares that there is no 
proof either that Sujah Dowlah permitted the outrages mentioned in 
this paragraph or that Hastings was indifierent to the report of them. 

3g: :i. Commerce and agriculture languished. This is contra- 
dictory lo the testimony of responsible officers in Hastings' army. 

39: 23, MiseraUe . . . miserable. Sec note on p. 12, 1. 15, of the 
text. 

30: 18. Lord North, Frederick (1732-1791), Prime Minister of 
England from 1770 to 1781, a strong supporter of Tory interests in 
America and in India. 

31: I. Francis, Sir Philip (1740-1818); in India from 1773 to 
1780: in Parliament from 1784 to 1806. He Was an orator and writer 
of ability. 

31: 16. Letters of Junius. Published anonymously (1769-1773) 
in a London newspaper, and containing stem attacks upon George III 
and the members of the British ministry. Their authorship has 
remained a fascinating mysteiy. fiurke was at one time believed 
to have written them. Many of the best literary critics find uncon- 
vincing Macaulay's evidence that Francis was the bafHing Junius. 

31:27, Lord Chatham (1708-1778). William Pitt, the Elder, 
eloquent in Parliament, Prime Minister from 1766 to 1768, was 
successful in carrying through measures which defeated the French 
in the Seven Years' War. He supported Chve's policy in India. 

31: 33. Comeille, Pierre (1606-1684), considered the founder of 
ti».Sswixk4tvaa.. Hi& ablest work wa&a tia^y^f the Ckt, 
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33:34. Ben Jonson (1573-1637). an English dramatist, auth 
of the comedy Every Man in Bis Humor. 

3x: 36. Bunyan, John (1628-1688), an English writer, author ( 
the famous allegory, Pilgrim's Frogresi. 

3a: s6. CerranteB. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (iS47-i6i( 
the most noted Spanish writer, author of Don Quixote. 

ja: 30. Home Tooke, John (1736-1812), denounced in the Jui 
ktters because of his quarrel with John Wilkes, 

33:3. WoodfftU, Henry S. (1739-1805), the publisher of : 
Public Advertiser in which the Letters appeared. 

33: 31. Old Samm. A rotten borough that had lost all of i 
population, but was stii! up to 1S32 represented in Parliament i 
two members. See note on rotten boroughs, p. 9. 1. g. 

33: 32. Manchester and Leeds. Before 1832 these were populo 
cities, but were without representation in Parliament. 

33; 24. Lancashire and Yorkshire. Districts where the smalle 
of properly owners had the suffrage. 

33:31. George Grenville (1712-1770), Prime Minister (176 
1765) under George III. He headed the party opposed to the i 
terests of the .\nierican colonies, and secured the passage of t 
Stamp Act. 

33:34. The Middlesex election. John Wilkes was elected 
member of Parliament for Middlesex. But owing to Grecvilk 
petsecution, who accused him of publishing seditious works, it w 
not until after his third election that he could take his seat. 
Macaula/s Essay on the Earl of Chalham. 

34:16. Sir Elijali Impey. Seep, jof the textandnoteonl, n. 

34: 26. Twenty-one guns. The salute accorded royalty and c 
magistrates. Sevcnteeo guns is the signal tor high officials, such 
governor and governor-general. These salutes symbolize the g 
up of weapons, the abandoning of the guns, etc. They are a surviv 
of the old custom of showing one's confidence io a guest by p 
one's self unarmed in his presence. 

35: 12. Bombay. In southwestern India, and in Hastings' I 
the center of the Maratha confederacy. 

: 14. Mahratta (or Maratha). " Great country," the n 
applied to a Hindu race in southwestern India. 

36: ai. Oateaes, aad Bedloae, andDangai£el<l«. 



1678 pretended knowledge of a Calholic plot aimed at ihe life of 
King Charles II. William Bedioe and Thomas Dangerfield fabri- 
cated testimony concerning it, and aa a result many innocent people 
were executed. 

36: 21. Westminster Hall. A large hall in southwestern London, 
adjoining Westminster Palace, formerly the center of the law courts, 
where many important trials were held. 

37: 18. Rajah Goordas. A sonof Nuncomar. Seep. 21 of the text. 

37: 2g. His Highness's pereon. The Nabob was a. child. See 

38: 12. A clerk, i. e., Francis. See p. 31 of the text. 

39: 17. On a sudden. Macaulay overlooks the fact that the trial 
for forgery had been for over three years in the lower courts, in the 
form of a suit for damages. 

39: 22. Idiots and biographers. A sarcastic allusion to the ex- 
treme partiality of Mr. Gieig's biography. 

39: 23. Hastings was the real mover. No proof has ever been 
brought forward ihai this was (he case. " Opinion " is not proof. 

39:31. A true bill was found. The accusation was formally 
approved, entitled to a hearing. 

39; 31. Brought before Sir Elijah Impey. The other three judges 
also were in attendance and equally responsible for the judgment. 

40: 3. Respited. Granted a delay of execution. For a criti- 
cism of Macaulay's statement of the facts of this trial, see J- F. 
Stephen's Story of Nuncomar attd the Impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey. 

40: 4. Whether the . . . proceeding was . . . illegal. The de- 
fense admitted both Nuncomar's liability to English law and the 
legality of the sentence pronounced for a case of convicted forgery. 

40: 21. Iropey would not hear of mercy or delay. There is 
evidence of Impey's lack of mercy, and there was an interval of 
several weeks between the prououncing of the sentence and its 
execution. 

40: 33, Francis . . . described . . . murderers. These declara- 
tions were made much later at Imjiey's impeachment. 

41: 2Q. Dacca. The capital of Bengal during the seventeenth 
century, containing then many large Brahman temples. See the 
Buytior iu> location. 
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43:4. These stroDg words may allude to Impey's 
at tie time when Clavering attempted to get Hastings' office. . 
p. 48 of the text. 

43: 7. It is, therefoie, our deliberate opinion. Not£ Macaula 
positiveness here as elsewhere. 

43:31. Lord Stafiord. William Howard (1614-1680), execut 
on the false charge of imphcation in the Popish plot of Titus Oat 
See p. 36, L 21 of the tent and note on Oates. 

43: 31. The Tower. A celebrated London fortress, on the noi 
bank of the Thames, where stale prisoners were formerly confined. 

45: 14. Tour to the Hebrides. A work by Dr. Johnson, publis 
in 1775. See note on Johnson, p. 10, 1. 35. 

45: 14. Jones's Persian Grammar. Sir WiUiam Jones (174 
1794), a master of the Sanskrit language, promoted the cultivatif 
of Asiatic learning, publishing the Persian Grammar ii 
founding in 1784 the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

45: 97. As Lady Macbeth says. In Act i.Scenev of Shakespeare 
Macbeth. 

45 : zg. The Regulating Act. See p. 30 of the text. 

46: 10. Lord Sandwich. John Montagu {i7i8-i7()a), Secrela 
of State and First Lord of the Admiralty under Lord North. 

46; 12, So far eastward. East London is the business and po 
quarter of the city. The aristocratic Londoner has rarely occasii 
for leaving the western section. 

46: 17. Directors. See note on East India Company, p. 6, 1. 2. 

46: 17. The Cabinet. The advisory body of the English govei 
meat, composed of eleven or more ministers headed by the Prin 
Minister. Their office is to advise the Crown upon all state aSai 
requiring action. 

46: 20. Convoke Parliament before Christmas. The parlia 
tary session does not open usually before February. Parliament 
" convoked." or assembled, by order of the Crown, readily influence 
by a prime minister. 

46: 28. The crown lawyers. The Lord Chancellor, the Solicitd 
General and the Attorney-Genera!. 

46: 32, The resignation. See p. 38 of the text. 

47; II. Berar. A province in central India. Seethemap. 

50: 10. The vigor and geoiua, of William PiU, ib»& 



NOTES 

Chatham, whose ministry George III ended in 1761. See note 
on Lord Chatham, p. 31, I. 27. 

50116. The armed neutrality of the Baltic. A reference to a union 
formed in 1780 by Russia, Denmarlt and Sweden to prevent England 
from searching foreign ships for deserteis from her navy. 

50: 18. Calpe. The earlier name for Gibraltar. 

50:33. Sevajee (or Sivaji; pronoimced se-vaje'). (1627-1680), 
a Maratha leader who waged long warfare with the Mogub until 
recognized in 1674 as an independent sovereign. 

51: 7. The Bonslas {or Bhonslas). A Maraiha dynasty with 
Nagpur as capital. 

51: 9. Guicowar. Also called Gaikwar. 

51: 10. Guzerat (or Gujarat). About two hundred miles north of 
Bombay. This as well as the following places should be located 
upon the map of India. 

si; II- Scindia (or Sindhia). The name of a Marallia line that 
ruled Gualior in central India. 

51: II. Holkar. The name of a powerful Maratha family having 
Indore, in central India, as a capital. 

51:11. Malwa. In central India. 

51: 12. Gooti (or Guli). CenUally located in the Dekkan, or 
lo wer peninsula of India. 

. Tanjore. Near the extreme southeastern coast. 
. The Hiiam at Hyderabad, Nizam is a Hindu title for 
■. Hyderabad (or Haidarabad) occupied the northern part 
01 the Dekkan. 

gi: ig. Tamerlane. Called also Timur. or Timour (C.T333-1405), 
a Tatar, who had conquered northern India, his descendant, Baber, 
adopting the title of " The Great Mogul." 

51: 23. Bang (or bhang). Wild hemp. Its leaves chewed or 
smoked have an intoxicating effect. 

SI : 24. Sattara. About one hundred miles southeast of Bombay. 

51: 25, Pesbwa. Prime minister, or ruler, with power equal 10 
that of the Prankish Mayors of the Palace. See note on Chules 
Martel, p. 14, 1. 17. 

[t: 26. Poonah (or Poona). About fifty miles north of Satara. 

|[i: 27 Autuogabad (or Aurangabad) and Bejapoor (or Bijapur), 
h aud auuth, respectively, uf Poona. 
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51: 13. War bad been proclaimed, in 1778. 

51: 17. Poadieherrj. The chief French port in India, about 
hundred miles south of Madras, captured by the English in 1 761. 

$1 : 34. A new and more formidable danger. That is, from Hydl 
All. Macaulay resumes (his slory on (p. 6r). after the d 
garding the trouble between Hastings and Francis, 

53: (J, Sir Eyre Coote (1716-1783). Appointed Commandei < 
the British army in India in 1777, 

53: 14. Lally, Thomas A. (1703-1766). An Irishman, command 
of the French forces at the battle of Wandewash in 1 760, and unjust 
executed by the French tor mismanagenient of their affairs. 

53: 14. Wandewash (Vandivasu). About fifty miles north 
Pondicherry, a stratc^c point in the Carnatic. 

53: JQ. Porto Koto and PoUilore. In southeastern India, 
scenes of important battles in the war between Hyder All and t 
English, described by Macaulay, through pp. 62 ff. of the text. 

S3:35' Salam (siilam'). The low oriental bow used as a greetii 
of peace. 

55: 34, Mesne process. The intermediate process between t 
beginning and end of a suit. 

56: 8, These outrages. A careful investigation by J. F. Stepit 
shows thai Macaulay has greatly exaggerated the oppression of tl 
natives and the claims of the Supreme Court. For details see Vol, . 
of Stephen's Slory of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Etiji 
Impey. 

56:19. Wat Tyler (d. 1381). Apeasantof Kent, and leaderof t] 
Peasant's Revolt of 1381, who is said to have avenged by a deat 
blow an insult to his (Jaughter. 

57: I, Sponging-houses, Private houses of detention 
formerly people arrested for debt were held by bailiffs, or constable 
thus gaining a feiv hours of grace for the possible payment of tJ 
debts before their actual imprisonment, 

58: 10. The Govemor-General . . . served with writs, 
this has been shown to be erroneous. Impey did not attempt t 
arrest the members of the Council, which would have been UIi 
according to the Regulating .Act ; the Council liberated no p 
and Impey's new office does not appear allogelher hkc a bribe, ^ 
JK accepted it witbout aaauiauGe tbtaX it wduU best 



E government. See J. F. Stephen's discussion of the matter. 
Racaulay loses reliability as a bistoriao when he ceases to write 
[acts. 

Sg : S. Rich, quiet and infamous. This is one of the devices which 
make Macaulay's style graphic. 

5g; 13. The English erinine. English ^obl^s of state, such as 
judges' gowns, are lined or trimmed with ermine. 

59: 12. Jeffreys, George (i648-i68g), the cruel Chief Justice of 
the " Bloody Assizes " held in 1685. He was afterwards imprisoned 
in the Tower. 

60: 4. Burning with resentment. Not merely because Impey had 
previously aided Hastings, but because he had decided in his disfavor 
A suit for damages against Francis. 

. The measures. See again pp. 52, 53, of the text. 
I 61: Ji. Dervise (or dervish). A Mohammedan monk of ascetic 

\ 61; 31. Louis the Eleventh (1423-1483), King of France (1461- 

iSi). He wrested power from the nobility, and made France vir- 
n absolute monarchy. 

6a : 5. Mysore. In the southwestern part of the Indian peninsula. 
Consult the map. 

6a: II. Provoked . . . hostility. By aiding the Nabob of Arcot 
in a war with Hyder Ali, and by capturing in 1779 Mah6, a coast 
town west of Mysore, claimed by Hyder Aii. 

6j: 24. Coleroon (or Koleroon). A river in the southern part of 
tile Camatic. See map of India. 

63 : 36. Mount St. Thomas. A low hill about six miles from Ma- 
dras. 

6j: 35. Fort St George. Just south of Madras, and built for its 
protection. 

63: 3. Sir Hector Munro. He had won a victory for the English 
at Bunar (or Baxar) in 1764 over the forces of the Mogul under 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude and Mir Kasim, Nabob of Patna. 

63: 4, Baillie, John, a captain in the British army during this 
Maratha War. 

63: 18. Coromandel. The eastern seaboard of India between 
Calimere Point and the mouths of the Krishna (or Eistna) 
River. d 



64:31- Benares, Between Oude and Bengal, the center of the 
' Brahman religion, which maintains the sacredness of certain animab, 
especially of the cow and the ape. 

65: 17. St. James's. A London palace, the seat of the English 
court, 

65: 17. Versailles, (VSr-ai'e). A city of northern France, and 
during Hastings' time, the seat of the French court. 

65:19. GolGonda. A town of the Dekkan, near Haidarabad. See 
map of India. 

65: ig. Cashmere (or Kaslumr), In the mountainous northern 
border of Hindustan. See the map. 

66: 17. Fall of the house of Tamerlane. The Moguls had suffered 
a decisive defeat at the hands of the English at Bazar in 1 764, since 
which their power had been merely nominal. See note on Tamer- 
lane, p. 51, 1. ig. 

66: 13. Carlovingian empire. Founded by Charlemagne, oM 
Charles the Great, ia the year Soo, and comprising Germany, Lon^| 
bardy and Italy. His successors were unsuccessful in holding tl^H 
realm together. When in 9S7 Hugh Capet, chosen King of FranctH 
attempted a reorganization, he found the powerful dukedoms dH 
Normandy and Brittaay grown virtually independent, although n^M 
constitution made them so. H 

66: 32. Charles the Tenth. King of France in 1824, but d^| 
throned in 1830 because of tyrannical measures in violation of aS 
existing constitution. H 

66:35, Prince Louis Bonaparte. Napoleon III (1808-1873). ^^B 
nephew of the first Napoleon, who attempted in 1836 to seize lllfl 
French throne. His acts as well as those of Charles X, Macaul^H 
considers more open to censure than those of Hugh Capet and Has^J 
ings, since they occurred in a better organized society. H 

67: 13. He was a prisoner. See p. 51 of tbe text and note a^| 
Feshwa, I. 25. ^M 

70: 14. As he had . . . sold Allahabad and Rohilcund. SeH 
pp. 23-26 of the text. ^M 

71: ig. The Black Town of Calcutta, The northern part of Ca^J 
L- cutta, where only the dark-skinned natives live. ^| 

I 73:8. English cantonments. The English quartets in difierei^l 
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Major Popham. He had won a notable victory for the 
Inglishin the capture of Guahor, a Macatha post, in 17S1. 

74: 3^' Lucknow. The capital of Oudc, on the Goorati (or Gumti) 
river. See map of India. 

75: I. Chiinai. About twenty miles south of Benares, See map 
of ladlia. 

75: 23. Fyzabad (or Faizabad). Sixty-five miles east of Lucknow. 
Locate it upon the map. 

76: 33. The English resident. An English minister was kept by 
jthe govemracnl at each court with which it had relations. 

78: 5. Delivered to the tormentors. This story of the torturing 
'Of the eunuchs has been disproved. 

78:30. Sir Elijah tmpey's conduct. Impey declared later that 
his purpose had been merely to authenticate Hastings' account of 
the events at Benares. For a fair hearing of " the other side," which 

[acaulay's censure ignores, read J. F. Stephen's Slory of Nuncomar 
(he Impeachmeni of Sir Elijah Impey, Vol. II. 

79: 7, Deponents. Persons giving under oath written testimony 
to be used in a trial. 

7g: 26. Stripped of that robe, Macaulay forgets that Impey was 
acquitted at his trial for impeachment. See note on Elijah Impey, 

p. 5,1. II. 

79: 26. The RevolutloD. In 16SS against the rule of James II, 
See note on Jefireys, p. sg, 1. 12. 

61: 16. The right of legislatine. Ireland had an independent 
Parliament from 1782 to 1800. 

81: 20. Minorca and Florida. Ceded to England by Spain in 1763. 
I Minorca is an island in the Mediterranean, east of Spain. 
^^B Si: 21. Senegal. A French settlement on the west coast of 
^^Blrica. 

^^HSi: 21. Goree. An island nearSenegal. These possessions Eng- 
^^^nd had seized in 1756. France now retook them in i77g. 

Sa: 4. Louis the SiKteenth (1754-17Q3). At this time King of 
France. 

83: 5. Emperor Joseph n, rulerof Germany from 1765 to 1790. 

8a: 32, Downing Street, A street in London containing several 

administration Iiuiidings; the Home and Foreign Offices, the Ex- 

^MpVi and otheiB. ^ 
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NOTES 

' 8a; 33. Somerset House. A building containing the of&ces of tha 
Kuditor and the Inland Revenue Department. 

83: ti. MarlboTOUEh, John Churchill, Duke of (1650-1722), thq 
K>tniniin(I<.'r of the British army during the War of the Spanish Suo 
pewtion. He was constantly opposed in his plans by the phlegmati) 
tnd obstiniitL- Dutch allies, but in spite of this won the batUe ol 
^lenbeim in 1 704, as well as other victories. 

83: 13. WelUnston, Arthur Welleslcy, Duke of (1769-1852), 
mntandcr in chief in Spain and Portugal during the wars witfai 
hnpolMin, und hero of Waterloo in 1815. He was much crippleii 
y the inefficient nid given him by the Prince of Portugal, then Ra- 
ti, und by ibe dictatorial measures of the Spanish Juntas, oi 
ipBtliaments. 

83: 15. Perceval, Spencer (1761-1812). Chancellor of the E» 
llhoqucr, and during the Peninsular War, Prime Minister of England 
iNiit narrow policy was a great hindrance to Wellington's plans foi 
f tn active, offensive campaign. 

85: ^. Milton, John (160S-1674)- England's greatest poet, autlu^ 
I of Paradise Lost. 

83; 3. Adam Smith (1733-1790). A noted Scottish writer on eco- 
nomic problems. 

85: 7. A (ar more virtuouG ruler. Sir William Bentinck (1774- 
j830)' Governor- General of India from i8i3 to 1835. He abolished 
I the suttee, the custom of sacrificing Hindu widows upon the funeral 
I pyres of their husbands. 

85: 17. His encouragement. Sec again pp. 10, 11 of the text. 
85: 18. The Asiatic Society. Stt note on Jones's Grammar, p. 45, 

1. .4. 

38. The spirit of the Portuguese govenunent. The Portuguesd 

,d shown an attitude of cruel persecution towards the native rdfc 
ions of the Indies. 

Zemindars. Native landholders, taxed by the Briti^ 
government, who in turn relet the land and collected revenue. 

88: 21. Carlton House. The luxurious residence of the I 
Kegent, later George the Fourth. 

The Palais Royal, A magnificent Parisian palace, a 
xupied by royalty. 
&: S' Houndhouse. Cabin, 
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89: 16. Sir Charles Grandison. The hero of a scniimental novel 
by Samuel Richardson, published in 1753, 

89: 32. Horace (65 B. C.-8 A. D.). A celebrated Roman poet 
and satirist, author of the Odes, one of which commences in the words 
quoted: Olium Divos rogat (One prays the gods for quiet). 

89: 34. Lord Teigninouth (1751-1834). Governor-General of 
India (i7g3-!;g8). 

90: 7. Leadenhall Street. See note on p. iq, 1. 13. 

90: 8. Cheltenham. A fashionable watering place in Gloucester- 
go: 10. The Queen. Charlotte Sophia (1744-1818), wife of 
George m. 

91: 2. Mr. Grattan. Henry Grattan (1746-1820), an Irish orator, 
influential in obtiiLning Ireland's independent Parliament. 

91: II. Hannibal (247-183 B, C). A Carthaginian general of 
genius who nearly succeeded in capturing Rome. 

91; II. Waterloo. The dedsive battle in 1815, when the forces 
of the Allies under Wellington defeated Napoleon. 

91:11. ThemistocleH (c. 5i7-c. 460B. C). A Greek leader, who 
defeated the Persian naval force at Salamis in 480 B. C. 

91: 12. Trafalgar. A cape in southern Spain, the scene in 1805 
of the naval victory of the English under Nelson over the French 
and Spanish. 

91: 24. Wedderburn, Alcnander (1733-1805), a Scotch lawyer, 
Lord Chancellor ol England fnim I7g3 to iSoi. 

To the trunkmakers and the pastrycooks. That is, was 
lave as waste paper tor lining trunks or bakery shelves. 
That reptile. This vulgar abuse was, however, mutual. 

91: j8. Lord Mansfield. William Murray (1705-1793), Lord 
CKief Justice in 1 756. a stanch Tory. 

9»: 29, Lord Lansdowne. William Petty (1737-1805), Prime 
Minister, 1781-1783. 

92:31, The ministers. The leading members of the cabinet. 
See note on The cabinet, p. 46, 1. 17. A powerful Coalition Ministry 
had in 1783 been formed by Foi (Charles James, 1749-1806), a 
radical Whig, Burke, a conservative Whig, and LonJ North, ihe Tory, 
But when later in 1783 Fox's East India Bill was defeated, they 
yitxtf reaunTd tmok q&xx> Tbcy tbaeupon headed the Oppoail 
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■dity ^gitiniil Pitt, ihen only twenty-five, vbo became Prime Mit 
Itc, tutd Ttturi»w {txlward. iJ3i~i9c6), wbo was made the L< 
I tUtltt ChuH~cllur, ihi- hi^est judicial officer of tbe Crown. See I 
I'ftut4» uu )tii tiiil Burk*, OQ pp. 14 and 15, and that on Lord Ho 

I ... . M. K..,.^ f,,,. tndta Bin. This provided for a 

Hiilish India from ihe East India 
> 10 be appointed by Paiiiamcnt. thi 
^ _ I nil ol Indian interests. 

L ^. ill. UxwuJu*. A LoadoD clubhouse, a Eavorite meeting pt 

IpltiioWhtif. 

I M- .*)- ^ JuM«^ 1. c, at Court. See note od p. 65, L 17. 

I W> .i.S' Buikv. »Uenated from Fox. Chielly because of tbe latte 

l4()ui|M>th> with the l''n.-iKh Kevolmioo. 

■ iffti 1. Iha Fraoch republic. Established in 17Q3. 

I ^/ii li. Lm Caaaa (1474^1366). .\ Spanish Dominican, vho c 
Vh>uM Ibc UvJiicau Indians against the cruelty of his cottnti 

B fefti ». Ctaikaon, Thomas (1760-1S46). Prominent in the cat 

|«« a>uUlK>ii. 

I ^1 •• MKcca. The sacred city of the Mohammedans, 

■ W tv YbUow Btreaks of sect. A ycUow mark in the middle 
ftllw UiowwHB the badge of a Brahman. 

■ y|i II. Beicoiufleld. A toim twenty-four miles 
E ^ b^i kinjihamshire, where Burfcc owned an estate. 

I ^t tH. Lord George Gordon's riots. Lord Gordon (i75i-i7< 
MtAa th* I'rcu'dcnt of tbe I^tcstant .\£sociatioD wtuch io 1780 1 
■^«ii(l*'l llic rutoration of certain inioJeraDt anti-Calbc^ lai 
l^'|»«il«nuiiid resullcH in a week's reign of tenor for LoodoB. 
I tfli It) Dr. Dodd. Waikm Dodd (17:9-1777). an Eo^ish 
l||i*H nci utnl [or forging Uird Cheslcr6clid's namc^ 
r fill ti. Tbe RegeDCT. Dating Geot^ the Third's teiqioi 
Hhuiiiiy In i7»8, the Prince of Wales' t)^ to becooK Regent w 
Htif AA act of I'arliameni na drfaatd. 

r 4^ :. 1 The French RcTolnthm. Ftom 17S9 to 1743. of wU^ 

, :iotofkiusttatcpnson of FteK,Bqd 

k- >ric .Antotnette, vrerc 




NOTES 

loi : i8. The star ot the Bath. The Bath was an honorary military 
Older linuted to thirty-eight Knights, and having an eight-pointed 
star as its emblem. 

loi : i8. Sworn of the PriTy Council. That is, made a member of 
the King's Council, composed of some two hundred of the most 
important officers of the church and state. It has more honorary 
than poUtical significance. 

loi: 25. Keeper of the Great Seal. Pitt although now Prime 
Minister still held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer consider- 
ably under Parliament's direction, while Lord Thurlow was Keeper 
of the Seal, a more independent position. 

103: 32. Works of supererogation. Good deeds voluntarily per- 
formed, in addition to the number required for salvation. 

104; 3. From the Treasury. That is, from Pitt, the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

ro4: 13. Mr. Grenville. William Wyndham Grenville {1759- 
1834). He was Paymaster-General of the army in T783, Speaker of 
the House of Commons.in 1789, and Prime Minister, 1806-1807. 

104: iQ. William Wilbeiforce (1759-1833), a leading Abolitionist 
and reformer. 

105: 4. The Board of Control. Established by Rtl's Bill of 1784, 
See note on Pitt, p. 14, 1. 34. 
^ 105: 12. That step. Sec again p. loi, and note on Keeper of th« 

" 105: 23. Prorogation. The adjournment of Parliament for its 
annual vacarion. See note on Convoke Parliament, p. 46, 1. 30. 

105: 26. Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816), son of Thomas 
Sheridan, the noted actor; a dranaatist and orator; author of the 
comedy The School Jor Scandal. 

105: 32. The Lords below the bar. Only members arc allowed to 
sit on the further side of the Bat, an imaginary Une, near the seat of 
the Sergeant at arms in the House of Commons, 

106: 6. Mr. Windham, William Windham (1750-1810), a Whig, 
member of Parliament (1784-1802) and Secretary of War {1794- 
iSoi). 

106: 2S. To go before the Lords, and to Impeach. The House of 
Commons may impeach, or prosecute; the House of Lords must 
then act as jwdgc of the caae. a 



io8: 12. The Pluttagenets. The line of English kings ruling fro 
1154 to 1399. 

108: 16. William Rufus. William II (1056-1100). son of Willia 
the Conqueror, King of England (1087-1100). He began the buili 
ing of Wcstminsitr Hall. See note on Westminster Hall, p. 

1.22. 

108: 18. Bacon, Francis (i56i'iGi6), an English noble, philow 
pher, and statesman, convicted of bribery wfaiie Lord Chance 

108: iQ. Somers, John (1651-1716), prominent in the Revolutit 
of 1688; impeached in 1701 for accepting bribes while Lord C 
cellor, but acquitted of the charge. 

108: 19. Straffoid. Thomas Wenlworth, Earl of Strafford (1593 
1641), the chief minister of Charles I, charged with treason and e; 
cuted by the Long Parliament. 

108; 21. Charles the First (1600-1649), King of England {1625 
1649}, beheaded for his arbitrary rule in defiance of Parliament. 

loSi 26. Garter King-at-Arma, The chief herald of the Crown. 

108: 31. Junior Baron. The last Lord who has entered Parii 
ment. 

io9: 32. George Eliott (1717-1790). The English commander 1 
Gibraltar in 17S1. 

108:35. Horfolk. The most ancient English dutodom. 

109: 10. House of Brunswick. The royal Une in possession of U 
English throne. 

109: 13. Siddons, Mrs. Sarah Kemble (1755-1831), i 
actress of tragedy, 

109: 15. Historian of the Roman Empire. Edward Gibbon (173) 
1794)- 

109: 16. Cicero, Marciis TulUus (106-43 E- C), a great B 
orator and writer. 

109: 17. Verres, Caius (d. 43 B. C), a Roman governor < 
Sicily, prosecuted tor plundering it, 

1D9: 18. TadtuB, Publius Cornelius (c, 55-120 A. D,), a Roma 
historian and legal orator. 

19. OppreEsor of Africa. MariusPriscus. 

20. The greatest painter. Sir Joshua Reynolds (1733-17QJ' 
of thjs Royal Academy. 



NOTES 



I log: 30. The greatest scholar. Dr. Samuel Parr (1747-1825). 
109: 2Q. Her to whom the heu . . . plighted faith. Mrs. Maria 
ine Filzherberl (1756-1837), secretly married in 1785 to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV. 

tog: jo. The beautiful mother of a beautiful race. Elizabeth Ann 
Linley (i754-i7gi), a beauty and singer, painted by Reynolds as 
St. Cecilia, the patron saint of music. She married Sheridan, the 
orator, and became the mother of three noted beauties. 

log: 33. That brilliant societ;. The Blue Slocking Club, founded 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu {1730-1800). 

no: 2, Against palace and treasury. That is, despite the opposi- 
tion of the King and of I'itt who, as above stated, was First Lord of 
the Treasury as well as I'rime Minister. 

no: 3. Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire (1757-1806). Said 
to have gained a vole for Fox in his election to Parliament in 1784, 
■jby the bribe of a kiss. 

|V no: 20. Proconsul. The Roman title for the governor of a 
P^rovince. 

' no: 23. Law, Edward, Lord Ellenborough (1750-1818), chief 
justice of the King's Bench, 1802-1818. 

no: 27. Lord Melville. Henry Dundas, who attained the peerage 
in i8oa. He was tried in 1806 for appropriating public money, while 
Treasurer of the Navy, but was acquitted of the charge. See previous 
note on Dundas, p. 14. 

. A bag. A silken mesh, in which the back hair of a wig was 
led. 

Athenian eloquence. The Athenians cultivated highly 
art of oratory, their greatest speakers, Demosthenes (c. 384- 
3»a B. C) and Hypcrides (c 390-313 B. C.) attaining a consummate 
degree of excellence. 

111:3. Charles Earl Grey (1764-1845), Prime Minister from 1830 
to 1834, and influential in obtaining the reform of the representation 
system. 

113:20. Lord Loughborough. Alexander Wedderbum. See p. 91 
of the text and note on Wedderbum. 

;i5 : 9. The King's illness. See note on The Regency, p, 98, 1. 23. 
The Slates -General. Tht Frt'nch popular assemblies. 
of i^resentatives of the three classest or-estatesi f 
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nobility, the clergy, and the commons. The King had not alknr 
these to meet since 1614. The discontent his autocratic measui 
had aroused now swelled rapidly into determined revolution. 

The circuits. The regular visits of judges at appoint 
towns throughout the country, for the hearing of cases. 

116: 8. The law lords. Those mennbers of the House of Loi 
appointed by the Crown to detennine the legahty of proceedings. 

116: 27. Assixes. The ses^ons of court alluded to in the abo 
noie on The circuits. 

117: 5. Burke was tben unpopular. Because of his opposition 
the French Revolulion. 

117: 17. Parliament was dissolved. Parliament is dissolv 
regularly every seven years, if not within that time by special ma 
date of the Crown. A new House of Commons must be then electe 

118:8. The woolsack. The seat of the Lord Chancellor wl 
presides over the House of Lords. It is a large cushion of vt 
ci>verc<l with n red cloih. The seat has neither back nor sides. 

118: 17. Estranged from all his old allies. Lord Thurlow h 
l«^cn 8u«|*clcd of iiiiriguing with the Prince of Wales for the r^ent 
He had olito opposerl Pitt's Sinking Fund Bill. Pitt had iherefc 
Becured Itis diimissul from the Chancellurship. 

118: }A. Their fHeadship was at an end. See note on Bnrl 
■lleiulad trom Fox, p. Q5, 1. 35. 

110: Ji. Apotheosis. The worship of a mortal as a god. 

lioi ,10- Pantheon. The entire number of deities worshiped. 

■ ii: It. Logan, John {1748-1788), a Scotch clergyman and 
iSuHl'"' (■' <"< ^^ '" ^ Cuckoo. 

> till i,V BlupkLn'a letters. Riming burlesques of the speech 
lif I lull Inipt' iirosecutors published under the pseudonym of " Sii 
■kill.." 

Uii iti. John WlUiams (1761-1818). A satirical writer, wl 
flliiti' II* IiIh nmn ili- plunte the name of a sarcastic Roman tailor 
Ijii- lUlMDtli century. 

tH\ i\, Dayleaford. Reread pp. 9 and 3 of the text. 

IMI *l. A fed ribbon. An emblem of the Knights of the Ba^, 
^JUj $%, An office at Whitehall, i. e., a government positk 
^|BU U <i I-iitiilon Sired near the Mouses of Parliament, wbc 



^ NOTES 

123: 3. Addington, Henry (1757-1844), Speaker of the House of 
Commons and from 1801 to 1S04, Prime Minister, in the place o£ 
Pitt. Pitt had resigned because the King refused to make further 
concessioQs of civil rights to the CathoUcs. Addington was a weak 
as well as bigoted statesman. 

ny. 7. Bonapaile was at Boulogoe. The French port opposite 
Dover, on the EngUsh Channel. An invasion of England was 

123: 38. Allipore (or Ahpur). A small town on the Hugli river, 
about twenty miles southwest of Calcutla. 

123: 2g. Leechee (or litchi). The best of Chinese fruits, also na- 
tive to eastero India. It grows in dusters on small trees and looks 
like the strawberry. 

1*3: 30- Covent Garden. A London square, used as a fruit, flower 
and vegetable market. 

124: 2. Bootan (or Bhutan}. A province north of Bengal, where 
cattle and pony breeding is an important industry, 

124: 9. TrisBotiu. The character of a mediocre poet in MotiSre's 
drama Les Fetivnies Savanles. 

124: 30. Dionysius, the Elder (430-367 B. C), tyrant of Syracuse, 
a man of considerable mihtary skiU, but the author of verses ridi- 
culed at Athens. 

124: 30. Frederick, the Great (1712-1786), King of Prussia (1740- 
1786), a strong ruler, who had the little weakness of writing in 
execrable French. 

>'4! 35' Hayleys and Sewards. William Hayley (1745-1820), 
and Anna Seward (1747-1800) were versifiers of small merit. 

125: 18. Dncoveted, It is customary for members of ParUament 
to wear their hats during sessions. Their removal is a mark of tm- 
usoal homage. 

115: 32. The Sbeldonian Theater. A hall at Oxford, where de- 
grees are conferred, 

i»6; I. Sworn of the Privy Coimcil. See note on p. loi, 1. 18. 

126; j6. The Great Abbey. Westminster, built during the reign 
of Henry III, about which nimiberless historic associations cluster. 
Here Kings were crowned; and here royally, great statesmen and 
great men of letters lie buried. 
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